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PUBLISHERS’ PREFACE 


ANY times during the more than twenty years we have 

been in the publishing business we have been requested 

to publish a book gotten up from a practical, rather than 
a professional standpoint, for the masses, based upon actual 
experience. To do this we have been compelled to consult or 
employ special authors for the subjects treated upon. A professor 
of a business college, for example, may have his theories, but 
they are not practical for the average man. ‘The carpenter, 
mason, painter, plumber, etc., may have his mode of figuring, 
but it is his professional secret and he keeps it to himself, and 
will only part with the information he has gained from experience 
for a liberal reward; and we do not blame him, as he has paid for 
his information and the experience which he has gathered from 
his long years of practice, and it is his stock in trade. To gather 
from practical, successful men has been the object of the pub- 
lishers of this work. To do this many special authorities have 
been consulted and liberally paid to give the results of their years 
of experience, and it is believed that this whole work, from a 
practical standpoint, is presented in a plain and simple form never 
before attempted, and that Tur ApvisErR will be found the most 
useful and practical manual of general information for the farmer, 
mechanic and business man ever offered to the public. It gives 
in clear and concise language a world of valuable information— 
facts of every-day utility gathered from the most practical, reliable 


sources. 
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BEGIN AT THE ROOT. AS CUL/rrv. 
AND HEALTHFUL BRANCH 


SOUND, HEALTH FUL AND succ ESSFUL MAN, 


ATION PRODUCES A THRIETY TREE WITH SOUND 
SO THE CULTIVATION OF RIGHT HABITS PRODUCES A 


HINTS FOR A SUCCESSFUL LIFE 
AND BUSINESS CAREER. 


‘* Be sober and temperate 
And you will be happy.”—/vranklin. 


HERE is only one true way to health and a successful 
life and business career, and that is the way common 
sense dictates to man. Live within the bounds of reason: 
cat moderately, drink temperately, sleep regularly, avoid 
excess in everything, and preserve a conscience “void of 
offense ? Some men eat themselves to death, some drink them- 
selves to death, some wear out their lives by indolence, and some 
by over-exertion, while not a few sink into the grave under the 
effects of vicious practices. All the medicines in creation are not 
worth a farthing to a man who is constantly and habitually violat- 
ing the laws of his own nature. All the medical science in the 
world cannot save him from a premature grave. With a suicidal 
course of conduct he is planting the seeds of decay in his own 
constitution, and hastening the destruction of his own life. 

Not only does a man’s health and happiness depend upon the 
manner of his living, but his success in business, whatever that 
business may be, also depends largely upon his mode of life. 
Good health is as essential to cheerfulness and a good disposition, 
as the air we breathe is essential to life; and a cheerful disposition 
has made the fortunes of many a man. Once I heard an old 
physician remark that a young, very successful and popular mer- 
chant of the town he lived in (Terre Haute, Ind.), depended more 
upon his cheerful disposition than on his business ability. Why, 
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Life, all life is expenditure; we have it but 
are continually losing it; we have the use of it 
but are continually wasting it—Joun Foster. 
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said the old doctor, let him come into a room and the whole 
atmosphere lights up and everybody smiles. I would give half I 
am worth for his disposition. In long years of experience, I find 
that the people who pay little attention to, and are generally 
ignorant on, the subject of ‘‘ right living,” are the ones who are 
least fitted to cope with the world, mentally, morally and physi- 
cally, and are, as a rule, the least successful in the undertakings 
of life. 

The following pages are gathered from my own observations 
and long years of practice in my profession, which have taught 
me that it is not the physician nor his medicines that cause good 
health, but the formation of right habits. A shoemaker can 
repair the old shoe, patch it up here and there, and make it wear 
considerably longer; so the doctor can patch up a shattered body 
that has given out in places, caused by neglect and bad habits. 
The old shoe, though repaired, is never as good. The health 
once impaired by incorrect habits, can never be made perfect. It 
is my aim in the following pages to aid in laying the foundation to 
a healthy body and a contented mind, rather than to give recipes 
and remedies for the afflicted. We all seek and wish for a sound 
body, cheerfulness and a contented mind, and I consider that 
attention to the following subjects of this Department are abso- 
lutely essential to the attainment of these, as well as to a success- 
ful business, of whatever nature. 


Facts About Life.—It is singular how much method has been 
discovered in the seeming irregularities of life. Things that 
appeared the most casual occur with wonderful order when the 
aggregate is taken into account. Take, for instance, the height of 
man. What influence has it on longevity? How can we know 
whether we are fortunate or unfortunate in this respect? Facts 
show that one’s height does affect the length of one’s days, 
and tall men live longer than short ones. Marriage, too, affects 
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If thou desirest ease, in the first place take 
care of the ease of thy mind; for that will make 
all other sufferings easy.—FuLurr. 


longevity. Favorably? Yes; married men live longer than 
single men. 

One’s profession has an important relation to life. ‘Thus, out 
of one hundred of each of the following professions, the number 
of those who attain their seventieth year is: Among clergymen, 
42; farmers, 40; traders and manufacturers, 33; soldiers and 
clerks, 32; lawyers, 29; artists, 28; professors, 27; physicians, 
24. Thus it appears that those who heal us kill themselves more 
rapidly than others. 

The average duration of life is 33 years. One-fourth of those 
born die before they reach the age of 7 years, and the half before 
17. Qut of 100 persons, only 6 reach the age of 60 years, and 
only 1 in 1,000 reaches the age of 100 years. Out of 500, only r 
attains 80 years. Out of 1,000,000,000 living persons, 330,000,- 
coo die annually, 91,000 daily, 3,730 every hour, and 60 every 
minute. And still the population of the earth increases. ‘The 
known tongues which men speak amount to 3,064. 

It seems from these facts that the two greatest events of life are 
being born and dying. We appear here our brief day, and then 
our name adds one to the multitude of the dead. Happy is he 
who, after life’s work, finds joy in the thought of the peacefulness 
of the grave! 

The Effects of Mental Disturbance.—The influence of mental 
states on the general health has long been recognized. 

It is admitted that arterial strain, an undue pressure of the 
blood on the walls of the arteries, tends to produce a fatty degen- 
eration of their inner coat, and thus gives rise to arterial tumors 
and to cerebral hemorrhage, which sometimes cause paralysis, 
apoplexy and softening of the brain, and it is certain that such 
tension may result from continued domestic anxiety. 

That mental disturbance gives rise to indigestion is well known. 
Experiments show that anger and other emotions arrest the secre- 
tion of the gastric juice. 
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‘An ounce of cheerfulness is worth a pound 
of sadness to serve God with.—FuLLER. 


‘The connection of simple jaundice with sudden mental emotion 
is generally admitted. 

Even cancer may have a like origin. Sir James Paget says, 
“Too often cancer quickly follows deep anxiety, deferred hope, 
or disappointment.” 

What has been said is certainly enough to emphasize the im- 
portance of habitual self-control. One should not make one’s 
trials worse by letting them become the cause of permanent, 
perhaps fatal, organic derangement. 


Be Short.—Long visits, long stories, long essays, long exhorta- 
tions and long prayers seldom profit those who have to do with 
them. Life is short. Time is short. Moments are precious. 
Learn to condense, abridge and intensify. We can bear many 
things that are dull if they are only short. We can endure many 
an ache and ill if it is over soon, while even pleasures grow insipid 
and pain intolerable, if they be protracted beyond the limits of 
reason and convenience. Learn to be short. Lop off branches; 
stick to the main fact in your case. If you pray, ask for what 
you would receive, and get through; if you would speak, tell your 
message and hold your peace; boil down two words into one, and 
three into two. Always learn to be short. 


Cheerfulness.—It has been said that men succeed in life 
quite as much by their temper as by their talents. However 
this may be, it is certain that their happiness in life, as 
well as their good health, depends mainly upon their equanimity 
of disposition, their patience and forbearance, their kindness 
and thoughtfulness for those about them. In seeking the 
good of others we find our own. There are some natures so 
happily constituted that they can find good in every thing. There 
is no calamity so great but they can educe consolation from it, 
no sky so black but they can see somewhere in it a gleam of 
brightness; or, if the sun be not visible to their eyes, they at least 
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To know how to wait is the great secret of 
success.—DeE MAIsTRE. 


comfort themselves with the thought that it is there, though veiled 
from them for some good, inscrutable purpose. Though cheerful- 
ness is much a matter of inborn temperament, it may be cultivated 
like any other habit. We may make the best of life or the worst 
of it, and it depends much upon ourselves whether we extract from 
it joy or misery. Encourage the disposition of looking at the 
bright side of things rather than the dark; and while you see the 
cloud, do not shut your eyes to the silver lining. Cheerfulness is 
the bright weather of the heart. How is it that we see such men 
as Palmerston growing old in harness, working on vigorously to 
the end? The reason is, they preserve their cheerfulness and 
equanimity of temper. ‘They have educated themselves to the 
habit of endurance, of not being easily provoked, of bearing and 
forbearing, of hearing harsh and unjust things said of them without 
indulging in unprofitable resentment. 


Patience and Good Temper.—The captain of one of the 
great transatlantic steamers said, not long ago, ‘‘ My experience is 
that among men, clergymen usually have the best intentions, 
lawyers the best use of their minds, and soldiers and commercial 
travelers the best tempers. 

«‘ How do I explain the last fact? Simply because those two 
classes are forced to jostle most with other men. Their peculiari- 
ties are rubbed off by friction. They learn at every step the value 
of patience and good-humor.” 

The same idea, in a different shape, must have occurred to 
every thoughtful observer. It is the great man of a small village, 
who, when he travels, is apt to quarrel with hotel and railway 
service and to feel himself aggrieved by imagined neglect at every 
turn; it is the boy or girl who has never been ina large school 
that does not willingly yield to the will of the majority: it is the 
man who really knows no church or no party or no community 
but his own, who is bitter and contemptuous of strange creeds or 


policies or social customs. 
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What sunshine js to flowers, smiles are to humanity. 
They are but trifles, to be sure, put scattered along life’s 
pathway the good they do is inconceivable. 


Good-humor and courtesy grow out of tolerance, and we must 
be familiar with different kinds of men and opinions before we 
are tolerant of them. 

The American traveler, more than any other, puts up with 
annoyances with cheerful indifference, and is only amused at new 
and eccentric types of men; not because he is naturally more 
liberal or good-humored than a man of another race, but because 
he has had more friction with the world. 

This truth concerning a race gives a useful hint to individuals. 

When a boy or a man shuts himself up too long with his books 
and his ambition, or his conscience, or even his Bible or his 
prayers, he is apt to become gloomy, irritable and sick in both 
body and mind. He does not need physic nor self-examination, 
He needs his fellow-men and the work which God gave him to do 
for them. 

Many a woman of fine, unselfish nature and strong brain is 
lying now useless and invalid, a victim of nervous prostration, who 
could be cured by hearty contact with her kind and the necessity 
of labor with and for them. 

Remember that it is ‘Hand in hand,” not alone, “the blessed 
souls ascend toward God. 


A Beautiful Art.— Without disparagement of any of the other 
arts, to attain proficiency in which people make such long and 
yaliant struggles, it may be truly said that the one art of smiling 
warms more hearts than all others together. Most children, in 
fact, all happy children, have an unconscious mastery of this 
beautiful art; but unfortunately they often lose it as they grow 
older. Children are the best judges of smiles in the world. 
‘Ter lips smile,” said a child, speaking of a hard-faced woman, 
“but she doesn’t.” . 

A widening of the mouth in a vain endeavor to look pleasant 
1s not a smile. It deceives nobody. A smile, to be worthy of the 
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Oh, give us the who sings at his 
work |—Caxty.e. ze) 


name, must come from the heart. It is the result of an honest 
willingness and readiness to be pleased with little as well as great 


“T can tell more about a man from his smile,” said the chap- 
lain of a prison, ‘*than from his promises or his regrets.” 

A crooked smile shows that there is something wrong behind it, 
just as a sarcastic or a cynical smile shows a warp in the nature of 
the person who wears it. But when the heart is right the smile 
will be of the right kind, and should be cultivated. 

“You look very much pleased about something,” said a gentle- 
man on a suburban train to the conductor, who was ordinarily a 
somewhat grim and stern-faced personage. 

“I presume so,” replied the conductor. ‘‘I’ve just seen a 
little girl who takes this train to go into school every morning, 
and she always smiles up at me when I punch her ticket. I 
declare it makes me good-natured for the rest of the trip!” 

Yet all she did was to smile. 


A Cheerful Face.—Next to the sunlight of Heaven is the 
cheerful face. There is no mistaking it—the bright eye, the 
unclouded brow, the sunny smile, all tell of that which dwells 
within. Who has not felt its electrifying influence? One glance 
at this face lifts us out of the mists and shadows, into the beautiful 
realms of hope. One cheerful face in the household will keep 
everything warm and light within. It may be a very plain face, 
but there is something in it we feel, yet cannot express, and its 
cheery smile sends the blood dancing through the veins for very 
joy. Ah! there is a world of magic in the plain, cheerful face, 
and we would not exchange it for all the soulless beauty that ever 
graced the fairest form on earth. It may be a very little face, but 
somehow this cheery face ever shines, and the shining is so bright 
the shadows cannot remain, and silently they creep away into dark 
corners. It may be a wrinkled face, but all the dearer for that, 
and none the less cheerful. We linger near it, and gaze tenderly 
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Is there one whom difficulties dishearten—who bends 
tothe storm? He will do little. Is there one who will 
conquer? That kind of man never fails.—Joun Hunter. 


upon it, and say: ‘‘God bless this dear, happy face! We must 
keep it with us as long as we can; for home will lose much of its 
brightness when this sweet face is gone.” And even after it is 
gone, how the remembrance of the cheerful face softens our way. 


«Keep a Stiff Upper Lip.” 


There has something gone wrong 
My brave boy, it appears, 

For I see your proud struggle 
To keep back the tears. 

That is right. When you cannot 
Give trouble the slip, 

Then bear it, still keeping 
“A stiff upper lip!" 


Though you cannot escape 
Disappointment and care, 
The next best thing to do 
Is to learn how to bear. 
If when for life's prizes 
You're running, you trip, 
Get up—start again, 
* Keep a stiff upper lip!" 


Let your hands and your conscience 
Be honest and clean ; 
Scorn to touch or to think of 
The thing that is mean, 
But hold on to the pure 
And the right with firm grip, 
And though hard be the task, 
“ Keep a stiff upper lip.” 


Through childhood, through manhood, 
Through life to the end, 
Struggle bravely and stand 
By your colors, my friend. 
Only yield when you must, 
Never ‘‘give up the ship,” 
But fight to the last 
With “‘a stiff upper lip.” 
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The habit of looking on the best side of every 
event is worth more than a thousand pounds a 
year.— JOHNSON. 


Secret of Fascination.—The secret of fascination is one which 
many a woman would sacrifice a good deal to learn. To cultivate 
a charming and attractive manner one must begin at home, and 
surely a better school could not be devised, for the training is, in 
its way, perfection. Here you are sure to find each day little rubs 
which must be soothed with skillful touch; there is a constant 
mind friction going on among even the most devoted members of 
the household. It is a painful fact, though none the less true, 
that one’s family acts as a constant counter-irritant. 

Now, a steady effort to smooth over the rough places, minister 
to wounded hearts, and with deft touches erase unpleasant mem- 
ories, is called for, and the woman who obeys the summons is 
pretty sure to find herself fully able to cope in the most agreeable 
fashion with the outside world. 

Few women, however, realize that a fascination of manners is 
not born, but cultivated. It begins to bud in the nursery, 
develops under the skillful training of painstaking instructors and 
blossoms forth into complete beauty in the society of well-bred 
women. 


The Doctrine of Cheerfulness.—We need the doctrine of 
hopefulness and cheerfulness preached more than it is in our 
pulpits—a doctrine based on the duty of glad and loving obedi- 
ence to the will of the Infinite, manifested through life and all its 
varying conditions and events. The world is busy, careless, prac- 
tical, indifferent; but it has the keenest appreciation of the brave 
face, the hopeful heart, the willing and submissive attitude, the 
courageous spirit, that will not say die. It sees a revelation of 
religiousness in these facts when it does not go to church or pray. 
It recognizes the power and majesty of the soul, creative in so 
much that, when its props are taken away, its dwelling place 
destroyed, its possessions lost, its goodly heritage laid waste, it 
can build again, throwing its force into new forms better than the 
old, can make itself a morrow brighter than its yesterday—for 


ee 
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A man who cannot command his temper should 
not think of being a man of business,—CHESTERFIELD. 


creativeness is in the soul, and the power of renewal; and God, 
lest we should lose the force of self-direction and self-activity, 
allows the pleasant places of our lives to be trampled under foot of 
beasts, and practically says, ««Build anew, exercise the strength 
that is within you, trust and love and labor, and fire can not burn 
you, nor can water drown, nor shall death triumph over you; for 
you are creative and co-workers with Me.” 


The Improvement of Temper.—If, happily, we are born of a 
good nature; if a liberal education has formed in us a generous 
temper and disposition, well-regulated appetites, and worthy 
inclinations, ’tis well for us, and so indeed we esteem it. But 
who is there endeavors to give these to himself, or to advance his 
portion of happiness of this kind? who thinks of improving or so 
much as of preserving his share in the world where it must of 
necessity run so great a hazard, and where we know an honest 
nature is so easily corrupted? All other things relating to us are 
preserved with care, and have some art or economy belonging to 
them; this, which is nearest related to us, and on which our 
happiness depends, is alone committed to chance. And temper is 
the only thing ungoverned, while it governs all the rest. 


The Blessed Gift of Sympathy.—There are some people 
who come into our lives like a gleam of sunshine. We feel unac- 
countably rested and cheered and refreshed after meeting them. 
If we go to them in trouble they have time to sit down and listen 
to the story of our worries and anxieties without fidgeting to get 
away to something. else. They enter into our cares as if they 
were their own, and in some inexplicable way our burden grows 
lighter as we tell how heavy it is, and we are comforted. They 
have the power of substituting a ‘‘ garment of praise for the spirit 
of heaviness ;” they have the blessed gift of sympathy. 

Self-Control.No human power can be so strengthened by 


practice as this power of self-control. Every successful moral 
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The less a man thinks or knows about his 
own virtues the better we like him.—Emrxson, 


conflict leaves the victor so much stronger—with so much more 
good—for the next time. The way to conquer temptation is to 
fix the mind upon some other object. It is a bad policy to keep 
saying over, ‘‘I will not yield to this,” for then the object is kept 
before the mind, but the mind should resolutely be turned to some 
other thing. Instead of brooding over wrongs and the slights 
inflicted upon us by friends, the remedy is not to say, ‘‘I will not 
think about it,” but to turn the mind to some other channel. 
Frequently the morose feelings are the result of some bodily 
derangement, often the liver. Nothing is worse than, brooding. 


Be Forgetful of Self.—Nature has gifted some fortunate 
persons with a charm of manner that is irresistible; it wins them 
friends at once. If we analyze it we will often find that its secret 
is a pleasant smile and a habit of being, or seeming to be, pro- 
foundly interested in the companion of the moment. When they 
talk to others there is no wandering attention, no absorption in 
their own affairs. For the time being all their thoughts seem to 
centre in the subject under discussion and they are ready to give 
of their best fully and freely. In short, they are, for the time at 
least, forgetful of self. 


Unconscious Influence.—When so much is said by moralists 
about exerting a good or bad influence, that which the individual 
is directly conscious of is usually meant. Yet it can scarcely be 
doubted that the influence unconsciously emanating from every life 
is more important than its owner knows, or can begin to understand 
“until the wider vision of the larger future life makes plain much that 
is doubtful and obscure in this. How little we know of the 
effect of our unconscious influence may be guessed in our ignor- 
ance of the causes that have combined in ways we can not now see 
to make us what we are. No one who has lived past middle life 
will refuse to acknowledge that much the greater part of the 
influences that have determined his course in life were foreordained 
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False friends are like our shadow, keeping close 
to us while we walk in the sunshine, but leaving us 
the instant we walk into the shade,—Bovks. 
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for him before his birth. Parentage, ancestry, even to the third 
and fourth generation, affect character so that it may be beyond 
the influence that is brought to bear on the individual life, 

No one knows or can know the extent to which unconscious 
influence operates. In this life slight and seemingly unimportant 
incidents bear fruit that astounds those who first influenced it. 
Yet in the main, the actions of the present life bear their fruit ia 
the great hereafter. Herein is the greatest incentive to right 
living. Whoever has influenced men or women for good, that 
influence extends through life. It is equally so wherever the 
influence has been for evil. 

Some years before his death Daniel Webster, the greatest 
statesman this country has ever produced, was asked what had 
been the greatest thought of his life. With more than usual 
solemnity he replied: ‘‘It is that of my personal responsibility 
for what I do in this life, to my creator.” It requires an intellect 
like that of Webster’s to think such a thought as this. 

To how many men this thought, appreciated as it should be, 
must be overwhelming. If their lives have been wholly evil that 
evil must go on in their lives through successive generations. But 
there is a brighter view of the human future than this. No life 
is wholly evil, and the influences which men exert, unnoticed 
perhaps at the time, enlarge until the good overcomes the evil. 
It is in the long run the good which survives and the evil that 
is overcome and perishes. Only thus could the good be finally 


triumphant, as the seers and prophets in all ages have believed it 
will be. ; 


Making Friends.—In journeying along the road of life, it isa 
wise thing to make our fellow-travelers our friends. The way, 
rough as it may seem, may be pleasantly beguiled with an inter- 
change of kindly offices and pleasant words. Suayity and 
forbearance are essential elements of good companionship, aad 
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If there were no future life our souls would not thirst 
for it.—RicuTERr. 
Belief in a future life is the appetite of Reason.—Lanpex. 


no one need expect to pass pleasantly through life who does not 
4abitually exercise them in his intercourse with his fellows. The 
Ishmelite, whose hand is against every man, may die in a ditch, 
without a finger being outstretched to save him. And why should 
we rudely jostle and shoulder our neighbors? Why tread upon 
each other’s toes? The Christian gentleman is always careful to 
avoid such collisions ; for courtesy and loyalty to his race are a 
portion of his moral and religious creed—to be loved and 
honored of all, his highest earthly ambition. He seeks to turn 
away wrath with a soft answer; and if a brawler obstinately beset 
his path, he steps aside to avoid him, saying, as ‘‘my Uncle 
Toby” said to the pertinacious fly, ‘‘Go thy ways; the world is 
wide enough for thee and me.” 


A Future.—I cannot believe that the earth is man’s abiding- 
place. It cannot be that our life is cast up by the ocean of 
eternity to float for a moment on its waves and sink to nothing- 
ness. Else why is it that the glorious aspirations, which leap like 
angels from the temple of our hearts, are forever wandering about 
unsatisfied? Why is it that the rainbow and the cloud come over 
us with a beauty that is not of earth, then pass off and leave us to 
muse upon their faded loveliness? Why is it that the stars, which 
hold their festivals around the midnight throne, are set above our 
limited faculties, forever mocking us with their unapproachable 
glory? And, finally, why is it that the bright forms of human 
beauty are presented to our view and then taken from us, leaving 
the thousand streams of affection to flow back in Alpine torrents 
upon the heart? We are born for a higher world than that of 
earth; there is a realm where rainbows never fade, where the stars 
will be out before us, like islets that slumber on the ocean, and 
where the beings that pass before us like shadows will stay in our 
presence forever. 
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The passionate are like men standing on their 
heads, they see everything the wrong way.—PLaTo. 


THINGS TO AVOID. 


Malign Passions.—The most prominent of the malign passions 
are anger, hatred, envy, jealousy, moroseness, selfishness and 
avarice. All of them tend to social disorder and individual 
demoralization. The seat of the affections is in the brain, and the 
harm done by evil passions is first upon the brain itself. It is not 
confined there, however, since the brain controls the other organs. 

Outbursts of anger disturb the action of the heart. Many an 
angry person has fallen dead in his rage, as did one of the greatest 
medical experts of England. The character of the secretions may 
be changed under its influence so that the mother’s milk may 
become poisonous; or the process of secretion may be arrested, 
causing the stomach to lose its digestive power. 

Envy and jealousy often give rise to anger with all its bad 
physical results. They kill out the healthful influence of the 
benign affections, and permanently disfigure the ‘human face 
divine.” 

Ayarice, long indulged, destroys the normal balance of the 
brain, and at length shrivels it up by concentrating nourishment 
on the part which is concerned with getting and holding. Its 
final result is that wretched being, a miser. 

Moroseness is often worse in the home than an occasional out- 
burst of violent anger. The one expends itself in the act; the 
other tends to perpetuate its evil influence indefinitely. _ Its effects 
on others reacts on itself. 

A home with a morose mother is worse than one with a morose 
father. The father may get rid of his ill-humor in the outdoor” 
sunshine, or in the excitement of business, or under the influence 
of his associates. At all events, he takes it away with him. A 


morose mother, on the other hand, enshrouds the whole house in 
gloom from morning till night. 
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Men call fretting a minor fault, but there is no 
vice except drunkenness which can so utterly destroy 
the peace and happiness of home.—HxLen Hunt. 


Such moroseness is often the effect of disease, but when it is 
not, it tends directly to produce disease, especially by its action 
upon the liver and digestive tract. 

All the passions are strengthened by indulgence, and at a late 
stage are exceedingly hard to overcome. Hence it is very import- 
ant to begin gaining mastery over them early. A strong will, 
backed by a strong moral purpose, is equal to the task. Mothers 
should seek to cultivate in their children the opposites of the 
malign emotions—patience, cheerfulness, charity and beneficence. 


Habitual Hurry.—aA habit which keeps the nervous system at 
a perpetual tension leads to excessive vital waste, undue suscepti- 
bility to disease, and, in extreme cases, to neryous exhaustion. 
Under its influence persons naturally amiable are transformed into 
petulant and noisy scolds. 

The woman who is a wife and mother is peculiarly liable to 
this habit, she has so much to do and so little time in which to do 
it, in these days when so many outside things crowd upon her 
domestic duties. There is no doubt that hurry claims ten victims 
where hard work kills one. 

The man of business suffers in much the same manner. The 
hurried breakfast and the hurried skimming of the morning paper 
are but the beginnings of a hurried day. ‘Yet it is unsafe for him 
to act in a hurry, or in the spirit generated by it. ‘The uncertain- 
ties of his calling make entire self-control of prime importance. 

School children are victims of the same evil. They must be at 
school exactly on time. But in thousands of cases the family 
arrangements are not such as to favor punctuality. ‘The child is 
allowed to sit up late, and so is late at breakfast; or the breakfast 
itself is late, and the child must hurry through it, and then hurry 
off, half-fed and fully fretted, dreading tardiness and the teacher’s 
displeasure. Robust children may work off the effect amid the 
sports of the day, but many others are injured for life. 


ee 
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A good disposition is more valuable than gold; 
for the latter is the gift of fortune, but the former is 
the dower of nature,—ADDISON. 


Occasional hurry is hardly to be avoided, society being what it 
is; but the habit of hurry should be guarded against as one of the 
surest promoters of ill-temper and ill-health. 

If necessary, less work should be done; but in many cases 
nothing is needed but.a wiser economy of time. Some of the 
worst victims of hurry are men who dally with their work until 
time presses, and then crowd themselves into a fever, pitying 
themselves meanwhile because they are so sadly driven. 


Irritability——Some people are naturally calm and not easily 
disturbed. Others are quick to feel and strong in the expression 
of their feelings. ‘The difference is constitutional. 

But every one, whatever his natural temperament, is liable to 
become irritable as a result of physical disturbance. Marked 
irritability is often the first symptom of undue brain-work. A man 
who may have been remarkable for his self-control is surprised to 
find himself disturbed at trifles. Annoyances such as he had 
hardly noticed now fairly unnerve him. He is impatient, and 
expresses himself in tones, if not in words, of which he is soon 
ashamed. 

Overwork of the brain is not confined to professional men. 
Merchants, the uncertainties of whose business often involve the 
keenest anxiety, are at least equally liable to it, and in this case 
the trouble is often aggravated by a luxuriousness of social and 
personal habits. 

Nor are the wives and mothers free from the same danger. 
Woman’s work is never done. For her, care seldom ceases while 
she is awake, and too often it pursues her even in her sleep. 
Fashion and social life sometimes make large demands upon her, 
while the petty annoyances of home fall to her lot almost exclus- 
ively. At length unwonted impatience, fretfulness and severity 
with her children give warning of nervous prostration, and 


her husband may perhaps precipitate the crisis by his unjust 
reproaches. 
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St. Edmund of Canterbury was right when 
he said: “Work as though you would live for 
ever, but live as though you would die to-day.” 


Irritability may have its source in the stomach. The dyspeptic 
is notoriously fretful and low spirited. What a difference between 
him and the well-fed man who knows only from books that he has 
any digestive apparatus! 

In softening of the brain, one of the first indications of some- 
thing wrong is increasing irritability which, however, is seldom 
referred to the true cause. If the patient is a mother, she finds 
fault with her children on the slightest provocation and punishes 
them with unwonted severity. 

Irritability and general feebleness of the nervous centres are 
frequently due to a lack of suitable nerye-food, just as the muscles 
may be enfeebled through lack of the food essential to their proper 
nourishment. 

Friends of the morbidly irritable should guard against increas- 
ing the evil by their own conduct, and generally should take 
counsel with a physician. 


Overwork and Underwork.—Every one has heard of the 
danger of overwork, yet few understand just where the danger 
lies. A man can hardly overwork himself if he takes care of him- 
self in other respects—secures a normal amount of sleep, breathes 
pure air, takes exercise, and eats food moderately. 

The main trouble is that the man who is overworking is violat- 
ing fundamental conditions of health. He burns his candle at 
both ends. With due care, a man of good heredity is capable of 
safely doing an almost incredible amount of solid work. Much of 
of the so-called overwork is the overwork of worry, care, anxiety 
and haste. Thesé make the severest draft on the vitality of the 
system. The fact is, work, and plenty of it, is healthy in a high 
degree. 

And this leads us to say that a lack of work with brain or 
hand is highly injurious. Underwork may be as harmful as over- 
work to the brain if not to the body. Nations living in conditions 
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Contact with a high-minded woman is good © 
for the life of any man.—Henry VINCENT. 


in which the means of livelihood come almost without effort are in 
every way feeble. Close confinement in prison tends to idiocy. 
Further, where the mental faculties are not called into action, 
the moral also lie dormant, and the lower propensities become 
all-controlling. In all ages the corruptions of the higher classes 
are due to this fact. Few worse things can befall one than to have 
nothing to do. 2 


HINTS TO GIRLS. 


About Brothers.—Your brother and mine gets his idea of 
what girls are from his sisters, so I want every one of you to learn 
not to answer him quickly or indifferently, but to feel that itis 
worth your while to be as attractive, as loving, and as sweet to 
**brother” as possible. I want you never to find ita trouble to 
chat pleasantly, brightly and sensibly with him. I want you to 
be interested in whatever is of interest to him. I want you to 
make him feel how good a girl can be, and how sweet a good girl 
is; then you are doing for him the best thing in the world—you 
are making him so appreciative of the virtuous woman, whose 
price is above rubies, that he will never want to see or speak to 
any other kind. That’s what I want you to do for your brothers. 
You see it was a very little scolding after all, but I wanted to point 
a good moral. 

Good-natured, kindly fault-finding, administered when the 
mind is free to receive it, may do some good. Irritable expres- 
sions of displeasure, never; and moderate and just reproof, if 
tactless and ill-applied, is almost as useless. 


Do You Think so?—Do you think you could love the young 
man who sneers at his mother and sister? 


Do you think you could love the young man who does not 
take the trouble to look his neatest when he comes to see you? 
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There is no dispute managed without passion 
and yet there is scarce a dispute worth a passion. 
—SHERLOCK. 


Do you think you could love the young man who forgets to 
remove his hat when he is talking to you in the hallway or on the 
veranda ? 

Do you think you could love the young man who is never 
thoughtful of your comfort, but only of his own? 

Do you think you could love the young man who, while 
professing love to you, speaks about you in a careless way? 

I do not think you could. And between you and me I most 
sincerely hope not only that you cannot love him, but that you 
will not. 


The Heated Discussion.—My dear girl, what earthly good 
does it do you to lose your temper, to say silly words, and very 
often to show your absolute ignorance by allowing yourself to be 
drawn into a heated discussion about religion or politics? One 
never makes converts by showing that one cannot control one’s 
own temper. And one is very much apter to make enemies by 
making so-called smart speeches in defense of a cause than to 
gain friends. Do not let anybody induce you to get into an 
argument unless it should be a very quiet one, and one of which 
you are sure you have all the knowledge that will enable you to 
come out as victor, and then do not let the subject discussed be 
either of the two I have mentioned; for they are the best breeders 
of dissension and the best subjects for upsetting a household 
imaginable. As the brightest girl in the house you can easily 
convince the rest that discussions about them had better be 
reserved for some other time, and as the brightest girl you can 
easily manage that this other time shall neyer come. 


A Girl’s Best Friend.—Remember that the best friend, the 
best confidant, is your mother. Have no friend with whom she 
is not acquainted. Make her interested in what you are doing, 
and if the trials of her life are many, just remember that to gain 
sympathy you must give it. Make yourself your mother’s com- 
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‘When a man and woman marry their romance 
ceases and their history commences.—ROCHEBRUNE 


panion and friend, then she will be yours. Do nothing that you 
conceal from her, and never believe for a minute that when you 
have really made her understand, she will not care for what 
interests you. Mother isn’t so very much older than you after 
all—it hasn’t been such a long time since she enjoyed just what 
you do, since life seemed as full of brightness as does yours, since 
she made as many inquiries and tried to think out as many 
problems as you do, and once you two can meet on this common 
ground, be sure that you will have nobody who will as thoroughly 
sympathize with you as does your mother. 

Never, my dear girl, permit yourself to say or write this again ; 
try first to find out if the fault is not with you, and take as much 
care to cultivate the friendship of your mother as you would that 
of a stranger, and be very sure that it is a thousand times much 
better worth the having. ‘That it is a friendship upon which you 
may always rely, and that it will be that most marvelous of all 
friendships, one where the thought of you will be first and always. 


Don’t Marry a Man if he Drinks. 


Young ladies, pray listen to me, 
And keep just as quiet as mice, 

While I sing you a song, it’s not very long, 
Which contains a piece of advice. 

No matter what people may say, 
No matter what somebody thinks, 

If you wish to be happy the rest of your days 
Don’t marry a man if he drinks. 


He may be so handsome and gay, 
And have such a beautiful voice, 
He may dance so divinely you'll feel in heart 
That he must be the man of your choice. 
His accents are tender and low, 
And sweeter than roses and pinks, 
And his breath quite a different thing you may know 
Your exquisite gentleman drinks. 
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The future of society is in the hands of the 
mothers. If the world was lost through woman, 
she alone can save it.—Dr Bravrorr. 


Just think of the sorrows and cares, 
The heart-rending sighs and the tears, 

Of the words and the blows and the cruel woes, 
And think of the ocean of tears. 

Think of some the drunkest of men, 
Their attitude staggers and thinks, 

And then think what a dignified pair yon will make, 
If you marry a man and he drinks. 


Young ladies, look well to your hearts, 
Don’t throw them away on a sot 

Or a man who is given to treating his friends 
Whate’er be his station or lot. 

Though his pride may uphold him awhile, 
Yet sooner or later he sinks, 

Then if you would be happy the rest of your days, 
Don’t marry a man if he drinks. 


Tell Your Mother.—I wonder how many girls tell their mother 
every thing. Not those ‘young ladies’ who, going to and from 
school, smile, bow, and exchange notes and cartes de visite with 
young men who make fun of them and their pictures, speaking in 
a way that would make their cheeks burn with shame if they heard 
it. All this, most incredulous and romantic young ladies, they 
will do, although they gaze at your fresh, young faces admiringly, 
and send or give you charming bouquets. No matter what ‘other 
girls do,’ don’t you do it. School-girl flirtations may end disas- 
trously, as many a foolish, wretched young girl could tell you, 
Your yearning for some one to love is a great need of every 
woman’s heart. But there isa time for every thing. Don’t let 
the bloom and freshness of your heart be brushed off in silly 
flirtations. Render yourself truly intelligent. And, above all, tell 
your mother every thing. Never be ashamed to tell her, who 
should be your best friend and confidant, all you think and feel. 
It is very strange that so many young girls will tell every person 
before ‘‘mother” that which is most important that she should 
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Garner up pleasant thoughts in your mind, for 
pleasant thoughts make pleasant lives.—WILkins, 
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know. Itis very sad that indifferent persons should know more 
about her fair young daughters than ‘* mother” does herself. 


Good Suggestions.—The time has passed when woman must 
be pale, delicate, to be interesting —when she must be totally 
ignorant of all practical knowledge to be called refined and high- 
bred—when she must know nothing of the current political news 
of the day, or be called masculine and strong-minded. It is not 
a sign of high birth or refinement to be sickly and ignorant. 
‘Those who affect anything of the kind are behind the times and 
must shake and air themselves, mentally, physically, or drop under 
the firm strides of common sense ideas and be crushed into utter ~ 
insignificance. In these days an active, rosy-faced girl, with brain 
quick and clear, warm, light heart, a temper quickly heated at 
intended insult or injury, and just as quick to forgive; whose feet 
can run as fast as her tongue and put her out of breath; who is 
not afraid of freckles or to breathe the pure air of heaven, 
unrestrained by the drawn curtains of a close carriage, and above 
all, who can speak her mind and give her opinion on important 
topics which interest intelligent people—is the true girl who will 
make a good woman. Even fops and dandies, who strongly 


oppose woman’s rights, like a woman who can talk well, even if 
she is not handsome. 


Girls, Did You Ever Think ?— That a kind word put out at 
interest brings back an enormous percentage of love and 
appreciation ? 

That though a loving thought may not seem to be appreciated, 
it has yet made you better and braver because of it? 

That the little acts of kindness and thoughtfulness day by day, 
are really greater than one immense act of goodness shown once 
a year? 


That to be always polite to the people at home is not only 
more ladylike, but more refined than having ‘company manners?” 
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Believe nothing against another but on good authority; 
nor report what may hurt another unless it may bea greater 
hurt to some other to conceal it.—W. Penn. 


That to learn to talk pleasantly about nothing in particular is a 
great art, and prevents your saying things you may regret? 

That to judge anybody by their personal appearance stamps 
you as not only ignorant, but vulgar? 

That to talk, and talk, and talk about yourself and your 
belongings is very tiresome to the people who listen? 

That to be witty (?) at the expense of somebody else is 
positive cruelty many times ? 

That personalities are not always interesting, and very often 
offensive ? 

That the ability to keep a friend is very much greater than that 
required to gain one? 

That if women would allow their friends to enjoy themselves 
in their own way there would be fewer stumbling blocks in life? 

That if the girls all over the world were to form societies of 
ene, each being her own president and house committee and 
entertainment committee and secretary and treasurer, and make 
kind words the currency, considerate actions the social functions, 
and love the great aim, that the whole world would be sweeter and 
purer for it? Just form one society where you are, and see what 
a great success it will be. 


Are Some of These Yours?—Are those ugly, ill-tempered 
words spoken so sharply really yours ? 

Are those rude habits of whispering, of using slang and of 
continual lack of quietness yours? 

Are those dreadful habits of impertinence to your parents, of 
lack of consideration for others and of untidiness yours? 

Are the rough ways, the screaming voice, the silly chatter and 
the offensive stares yours? 

If they are, take my advice, carry them out to the great sea of 
oblivion and drop every one far down into its depths. 
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The tale-bearer and the tale-hearer should be 
both hanged up, one by the tongue, the other by 
the ear,—SouTH. 


Was it You ?—There was somebody who said an unkind word 
which hurt somebody else. Was it you? 

There was somebody who was thoughtless and selfish in her 
manner and mode of living. Was it you? 

There was somebody who harshly criticised the actions of 
somebody else. Was it you ? 

There was somebody who found nothing but fault in the 
belongings of her friend. Was it you? 

There was somebody who borrowed a book, and kept it for 
months. Was it you? 

There was somebody who never stopped to think who was hurt 
by the sarcastic word. Was it you? 

There was somebody who, day in and day out, never did 
anything to make anybody else happy. Was it you? 

I hope you can answer ‘‘No” to every one of these questions ; 
but if you cannot, and are forced to droop your head because you 
know you are guilty, then resolve that the next time the accusation 


is made and the question asked, ‘you can say with truth, ‘It was 
not I.” 


The Snowball of Scandal.—It began at the top of the hill in 
a very small way. Somebody said: «<I think.” It rolled along, 
collecting bits as it went, until somebody said: ‘I believe.” It 
went further and further, until somebody said: ‘I know.” And 
then it rolled and rolled, until it was a great big ball that hit 
straight at somebody’s heart because somebody else said: “I 
saw.” And though the snowball looked fair and white, though 
there seemed nothing wrong about it, it was a great, horrible lie. 
It began with idle gossip ; it grew with silly chatter until it reached 
its full size, fed by scandal. There is only one way to fight a 
snowball. Again I say, wait. Wait and live out your life honestly 
and truly, and the sunshine of good deeds will glare down upon 
the snowball of scandal until it melts away and even its existence 
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Advice to boys is like the snow, the softer it 
falls the longer it dwells upon, and the deeper 
it sinks into the mind.—Co.erincr, 


is forgotten. It is true, it is hard to live things down sometimes, 
but it is working two ways, as by your goodness you are living 
down the wrong-doing of others, so by the same goodness you are 
living up to that higher life which ends in the golden world where 
scandal-mongers can never enter. 


HINTS TO BOYS. 


What is it Boys Ought to Know?—r. To be true; to be 
genuine. No education will be worth anything that does not 
include this. A man had better not know how to read—he had 
better never learn a letter in the alphabet, and be true and genuine 
in intention and action, rather than, being learned in all sciences 
and in all languages, be at the same time false at heart and also 
counterfeit in life. Above all things, teach the boys that truth is 
more than riches, more than culture, more than earthly power or 
position. 

2. To be true in thought, language and life—pure in mind 
and body. An impure man, young or old, poisoning society 
where he moves with his smutty stories and impure example, is a 
moral ulcer, a plague spot, a leper, who ought to be treated as 
were the lepers of old, who were banished from society and 
compelled to cry “Unclean,” as a warning to save others from 
the pestilence. 

3- Tobe unselfish. To care for the feelings and comforts of 
others. To be polite. To be just in all dealings with others. 
To be generous, noble and manly. ‘This will include a genuine 
reverence for the aged and things sacred. 

4. To be self-reliant and self-helpful, even from early 
childhood. To be industrious always, and self-supporting at the 
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I know no such thing as genius; it is nothing 
but labor and diligence.— HoGartTH. 


earliest age. ‘Teach them that all honest work is honorable, and 
that an idle, useless life of dependence on others is disgraceful. 

When a boy has learned these things, when he has made these 
ideas a part of his being, however young he may be, however poor 
or however rich, he has learned some of the important things he 
ought to know when he becomes a man. With these four properly 
mastered, it will be easy to find all the rest. 


Genius—The Fruit of Labor and Thought.—Alexander 
Hamilton once made the remark that men gave him credit for 
being a ‘‘Genius”; but he claimed that all the genius he had lay 
in the fact that when he had a subject in hand he studied it 
«‘profoundly.” ‘* Day and night,” he said, ‘‘it is before me. I 
explore it in all its bearings. My mind becomes pervaded with it. 
Then the effort which I make the people are pleased to call ‘the 
Fruit of Genius.’ It is the fruit of labor and thought” Let 
every young man, then, become a ‘‘Genius” by laborious and 
persevering study. One evening spent at home in study is more 
profitable than ten spent lounging about country taverns or city 
streets. 


Qualities for Success.—‘‘I like that boy. He is always 
cheerful. He is never cross or surly, no matter what I ask him to 
do. And when I tell him to do anything he does it willingly. 
He never complains. He is always smiling and happy.” So 
spoke a man who is at the head of one of the largest wholesale 
dry goods houses in New York, as he pointed out a clean, frank- 
faced lad, whose countenance beamed with honesty. 

It made me think again how much boys have to do with carving 
out their own futures. No man cares to employ a boy who is sour 
of temper and surly in manner; who is fretful, querulous and 
complaining. I like a boy who is smiling and happy. I likea 
boy who goes at his work with a determination to do it quickly 
and well. Such an one has a great chance to get on in the we 
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Mean spirits under discouragement, like small 
beer in a thunder storm, always turn sour.—JouN 
RANDOLPH, 


Get up in the morning, boys, and make up your mind to be gentle 
and agreeable to everybody about you. Begin by throwing your 
arms around your dear mother’s neck, and telling her you love 
her. It will brighten all her day. And when you go to school, or 
to work, let nothing disturb your temper. Say a cheerful word to 
everybody. Your classmates or co-laborers will like you all the 
better for being kind and agreeable. A cheerful nature is better 
than any medicine. It is the tonic of life. The cheerful man 
lives longer than one who is soured and ugly of speech. 


Be Not Discouraged.—Never sit down despairingly and say : 
“It is impossible for me to rise in the world. I am only a poor 
boy. There is no chance for me.? Why, my boy, it is just such 
as you who have risen highest and become men whose names are 
known throughout the world —who thoroughly understood at the 
outset that their fortunes were in their own hands, and that hope 
and energy and effort were better than all the ‘*family influence” 
in the world. 

Inherited wealth seems to be actually enervating. Talents too 
often lie disused in the hands of rich men’s sons. What need of 
striving, they think; competence is theirs; and often such men 
squander the fortunes they have not earned, and lives that began 
in luxury end in beggary. 

“No living soul will ever give me a penny,” seems to be about 
as wholesome a prophecy as a boy can read in the book of fate. 

Despair because you are poor? Why, that is the very reason 
that should bid you hope. The biographies of most great men, 
of most successful men, of most rich men, will tell you that, if 
you will but read them. 


“Look not upon the wine when it is red." —Bi5z. 


Abstain.—Doctor Dash, a successful physician in the West, 
returned to his old home lately after a long absence, and visited 
the college in which he had been educated. 
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The whole duty of man is embraced in the twe 
principles of abstinence and patience, temperance in 
prosperity, and patient courage in adversity.— SENECA, 


“Twenty years ago,” he said to a group of students, “I 
graduated in this hall. There were eighteen men in my class, 

<<Of the eighteen six drank habitually while at college. Not 
to excess, but regularly —a glass or two each day. Not one of 
these men has succeeded in attaining fortune, reputation, or evea 
a respectable position. Yet they were among the ablest men ia 
the class. 

“While at college I was in the habit of frequenting the daily 
newspaper office here. There were ten men in it—editors and 
reporters. I knew them all—a lot of bright, jolly fellows. The 
work was hard, the hours late, the meals irregular. 

«« Every man in the office drank but one, a reporter, Ben Perty. 
One of the editors told me that he had seen Ben come in froma 
fire at two o’clock in the morning, drenched to the skin and tired 
out. He would look wistfully at the whiskey bottle but he never 
touched it. 

“I inquired for the boys to-day. Three had died from 
drinking ; six were holding inferior positions in newspaper offices. 

«««Habits bad,’ said my informant. ‘They could not make 
their way, and so fell lower and lower. Perry’s head was always 
clear, and he was regular at his work. He is editor-in-chief of 
one of the principal newspapers in a seaboard city.’ He had 
not half the natural ability of at least three of the others. 

«These are facts,” said the doctor. ‘I advise you who are 
beginning life to consider them. I have not ‘a word to say about 
the moral question involved in drinking. But I know, as * 
physician, that no American, with his nervous organization, in 
this wearing climate, can habitually take liquor without injury to 


his health, and without in greater or less degree hindering his 


chances of success.” s 


A schoolboy in Australia recently put the’ matter tersely, thus: 
‘‘T abstain from liquor because if I wish to excel as a cricketer, 
Grace says ‘abstain’; as a walker, Weston says ‘abstain’; ‘dad 


LET THE HUGE TRUNK THAT SUPPORTS EVII, HABITS BE SEVERED AT THE ROOTS 
If YOU WOULD SUCCESSFULLY DESTROY THEM. 
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Habit isa cable. We weave a thread of it every 
day and at last we cannot break it.—H. Mann, 


oarsman, Hanlon says ‘abstain’; as a swimmer, Webb says 
‘abstain’; as a missionary, Livingston says ‘abstain’; as a 
doctor, Clark says ‘abstain’; as a preacher, Farrar says ‘abstain.’” 
Asylums, prisons and work-houses repeat the cry, ‘‘ Abstain.” 


Smoking Habit.—That the essential principle of tobacco, that 
which gives it all its value to the smoker, is a virulent poison, is 
universally admitted. It is agreed also that its primary effect 
is upon the brain and spinal cord, with a paralyzing tendency. 

The tobacco plant is a strong-growing, herbaceous annual, 
growing from three to six feet in height. No crop is more 
exhausting to the soil, in consequence of the large proportion of 
mineral elements and nitrogenous matter found in its leaves. But 
from eight to twelve leaves are allowed on a stem, and great care 
is taken to have these large and perfect. Before frost comes the 
plants are cut close to the ground, and hung up for preliminary 
drying, or thrown in heaps for partial sweating, the leaves being 
then stripped and further cured before packing for market. 

Nicotine is the active principle of the tobacco plant, of which 
it forms from 6 to 8 per cent. A drop will kill a rabbit in less 
than four minutes. In man, tobacco taken in sufficient quantities 
to show poisonous effects produces giddiness, faintness, and an 
indescribable feeling of sinking and misery, followed by intense 
nausea. Chronic poisoning by tobacco, such as occurs from 
undue indulgence in smoking or chewing, produces dyspepsia and 
nervousness. Paralysis, mental decline, and loss of sight from 
wasting away of the optic nerve, have been charged to excessive 
use of tobacco. 

Now whatever may be urged in favor of moderate smoking 
later in life, all intelligent persons who have given the subject 
attention unite in condemning the use of tobacco by the young. 

Young persons do not know whether or not they belong to 
the class most liable to be injured by tobacco. No one denies 
the danger of its excessive use, and the young have neither the 
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If you would be holy, instruct your children, 
because all the good acts they perform will be 
imputed to you.—MONTESQUIEU. 


intelligence nor the self-control to resist the tendency of smoking 
to grow into an uncontrollable habit. Further, the brain and 
nervous system of youth are specially susceptible to the baneful 
influence of the poisonous principle of tobacco. 

That commanding medical authority, the London Lancet, says: 
«<It is time that the attention of all responsible persons should be 
seriously directed to the prevalence and increase of tobacco- 
smoking among boys. Stunted growth, impaired digestion, palpi- 
tation and other evidences of nerve exhaustion and irritability 
have again and again impressed the lesson of abstinence, which 
has hitherto been too little regarded.” 

It cites a case which lately came before the coroner for Liver- 
pool,—death from a fatty change in the heart, due mainly to 
smoking cigarettes and cigar ends,—and adds: ‘This of course 
is an extreme example. It is, however, only a strongly-colored 
illustration of effects on health which are daily realized in 
thousands of instances. Not even in manhood is the pipe or cigar 
invariably safe. Much less can it be so regarded when it ministers 
to the unbounded whims and cravings of heedless urchins.” 


ADVICE TO PARENTS. 


“Teaching is not a flow of words nor the draining of an hour-glass, but 
an effectual procuring that a man know something which he knew not 
before, or know it better.”—South. 

Courteous Children.—If we desire children to be courteous 
we must treat them with respect. They will infallibly copy our 
manners ; so we must take care that they are the best. Let us be 
as careful of their feelings as we wish them to be of those of 
others. When it ismecessary to administer reproof, let it be given 
in private. Many children are very sensitive on this point, and 
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they feel acutely, although they cannot put their emotions into 
words. ‘To tell a child in public that it has been rude, or lacking 
in good breeding, is as unwarrantable as it would be to tell a guest 
so. Itis no excuse to say that we are trying to teach it to do 
better; we can do this with infinitely greater effect if we take it 
aside at the first convenient moment and gently point out where 
the error was, and what should be done on the next occasion. 


Yield Not to Teasing.—A mother should be careful to make 
only reasonable demands upon her child’s obedience, but, when 
once made, to enforce them implicitly. A thing once refused 
should never be yielded to teasing. When it is possible, the 
reason for the refusal should be explained to the child. One 
should be very careful never to enter into a contest over a point 
that cannot be enforced. A child may be made to do certain 
things, but no power on earth can force him to do others, or to 
say words that he has made up his mind not to say. The prudent 
mother will enforce her authority and teach obedience on ground 
that she is sure of being able to hold. Points that she knows she 
cannot carry she will avoid until the habit of obedience is formed, 
and then there will be no discussion. 


Good Manners in Children.—It is no wonder that there are 
so many ill-bred men and women in the world when one sees the 
lack of pains taken by parents to instruct their little ones in forms 
of table and social etiquette that are so easily taught to the pliable 
infant mind, but which, left unnoticed, are soon supplanted by 
actions that become bad habits in a very short time. 

Scifishness is fostered easily through a lack of watchfulness. 
rhe gentler courtesies that count for so much are not instilled in 
childhood, and in later years the man or woman is regarded as a 
bore. Good clothes are not everything. Even good health is not 
the only, point desirable in a child’s make-up. Good manners 
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Whatever you would have your children 
become strive to exhibit in your own lives and 
conversation.— Mrs. SIGOURNEY. 


should be added to health and attire in order to gain a perfect 
ensemble that counts for so much in the world’s judgment, 

No one can estimate how great a factor in life is the possession 
of good manners. They are the open sesame to the best of 
society. They are the mark of the gentleman or lady, but they 
must be acquired in infancy. 


Home Teaching.—Teach children that a true lady may be 
found in calico quite as frequently as in velvet. 

Teach them that a common school education, with common 
sense, is better than a college education without it. 

Teach them that one good honest trade well mastered is worth 
a dozen beggarly ‘‘ professions.” 

Teach them that “‘honesty is the best policy ”—that it is better 
to be poor than to be rich on the profits of ‘‘crooked whiskies,” 
etc., and point precepts by the example of those who are suffering 
the torments of the doomed. 

Teach them to respect their elders and themselves. 

Teach them that as they expect to be men some day they can 
nat too soon learn to protect the weak and helpless. 

Teach them ae to wear patched clothes is no Anes but to 
wear a ‘‘black eye” 

Teach that Godt is is no respecter of sex, and that when He gave 
the seventh commandment He meant it for their own good as well 
as for their sisters. 

Teach them that by indulging their depraved appetites in the 
worst forms of dissipation, they are not fitting themselves to become 
the husbands of pure girls. 

Teach them it is better to be an honest man seven days in the 
weck, than to be a Christian(?) one day and a villain six days. 

Teach them that God helps those who help themselves. 


Do all this, and you will have brought them up ‘‘in the way 
they should go.” 
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If you would keep your boy at home, pay attention 
to his home comforts and amusements.—FREEMAN. 


Make the Boys Comfortable.—It is my belief that, as a rule, 
boys are abused, and it is small wonder that so many of them 
grow up to be so thoughtless and useless. I want to make all due 
allowance for the nervous, over-worked mothers, who can not long 
endure the noisy clatter of little boots, or the restless romping of 
“those boys.” But oh, how often a little planning and loving 
forethought would save our ‘‘nerves” and also our boys. 

Give the boys a room of their own, where they may be allowed 
to work, play, read or whatever the boyish fancy may dictate. If 
‘he be fond of reading, let him have plenty of good, suitable books 
and papers, and an easy chair in which to sit in while he reads 
them. 

A boy loves comfort as well as a girl does, and money spent in 
making him comfortable at home goes a long ways towards keep- 
ing him off the street. Some boys can not be satisfied to spend a 
whole evening in reading; these must be provided for in some 
other way. Let them have games—there are many innocent ones 
—and let them invite their friends into the house, and feel that 
they have a share in the home. [ used to let my boys pop corn, 
make taffy candy, whittle and run a scroll-saw in the evening in 
spite of the litter it made, and I never regretted it. 

If the boy wants to make money, that is, speculate in a small 
way, and can do it without interfering with his school duties, let 
him do so. It will teach him to be industrious and will cultivate 
business habits. I knew a mother who went into partnership with 
her boys, she furnishing the capital and the boys doing the work. 
In this way she taught them to keep accounts, and if the money 
made did not amount to much, the lessons learned were invaluable. 

Boys like to be trusted, it makes them manly. If a boy 
deserves praise, give it to him freely. I know there are boys and 
boys, but I have never yet found one who was not susceptible to 
kindness, and who could not be managed if the right course was 


pursued. 
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A daughter is an embarrassing and ticklish 
possession.— MENANDER. 


Teach Your Daughter.—That not only must she love her 
father and mother, but honor them in word and deed. 

That work is worthy always when it is well done. 

That the value of money is just the good it will do in life, but 
that she ought to know and appreciate this value. 

That the man who wishes to marry her is the one who tells her 
so and is willing to work for her, and not the one who whispers 
silly love speeches and forgets that men cease to be men when 
they have no object in life. 

‘That her best confidant is always her mother, and that no one 
sympathizes with her in her pleasures and joys as you do. 

‘That unless she shows courtesy to others she need never expect 
it from them, and that the best answer to rudeness is being blind 
to it. 

That when God made her body He intended that it should be 
clothed properly and modestly, and when she neglects herself she 
is insulting Him who made her. 

Teach her to think well before she says no or yes, but to mean’ 
it when she does. 

Teach her to avoid men who speak lightly of any of the great 
duties of life, who show in their appearance that their habits are 
bad. 

Teach her that her own room is her nest, and that to make it 
sweet and attractive is a duty as well as a pleasure. 

Teach her that if she can sing or read or draw, or give pleasure 
in any way by her accomplishments, she is selfish and unkind if 
she does not do this gladly. 

Teach her to be a woman—self-respecting, honest, loving and 
kind, and then you will have a daughter who will be a pleasure to 


you always, and whose days will be long and joyous in the lan¢ 
which the Lord hath given her. 
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Think that day lost whose low descending sun, 
Views from thy hand no worthy action done. 
—ANON. 


“Our Girls.’—Anna Dickinson, Grace Greenwood, and 
others of that class have given so much time to discussing the 
important matter of female education that it would seem as if, 
were the girls trained at home in about the following manner, the 
wise heads would have something else to talk and write about. 

Teach them thoroughly the following important things: 

Self-reliance and independence. 

How to make bread, and cook well. 

How to make shirts. 

Not to wear false hair. 

Not to powder or paint. 

Not to run up store bills. 

To wear thick, warm shoes. 

‘To wash and iron clothes. 

To make their own dresses. 

That a dollar is only a hundred cents. 

To darn-stockings and sew on buttons. 

‘To say no, and mean it,—or yes, and stick to it. 

To wear calico dresses, and not feel ashamed of them. 

That a good, rosy romp is worth fifty consumptives. 

To regard the morals and not the money of their beaux. 

To have nothing to do with intemperate and dissolute youag 
men. 

To keep a house in neat order, with everything in its place. 

‘That the more one lives within one’s income, the more one will 


save. 
That the farther one gets beyond one’s income, the nearer one 


gets to the poor-house. 
That a good, steady mechanic without a cent is worth a dozen 


loafers in shiny broadcloth. 
Accomplishments, such as music, painting and drawing—if 


they have the taste, and you have the time and money. 
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Children are what their mothers are; no 
fondest father’s fondest care can so fashion the 
infant heart or so shape the life.—Lanper. 
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That God made them in his image, and no amount of tight 
Jacing will improve their appearance. 

Teach them every day some item of dry, hard, practical 
eommon sense, and they will yet find time for idealisms. 

Give them, of course, a good, substantial, common-school 
education, but don’t neglect home training. 


A Mother’s Duty.—American mothers, more than any others, 
err in not teaching their daughters the proper care of a household, 
and every year sees hundreds of girls marry with no more idea 
how to cook or keep house than they have of Sanscrit. They 
learn through many failures and heartaches—if they are the right 
sort of women, as they usually are—the knowledge their mothers 
ought to have taught them long before, and very probably live to 
send their own daughters into the world just as badly equipped. 
“If only my parents had taught me to make bread, in place of 
one of the seven languages they made me learn,” exclaimed a 
brilliant woman in the writer’s hearing the other day, ‘it would 
have done me a great deal more good!” Not that higher education 
for women is nota good thing, but that the household training 
should supplement it, and that every mother, when her daughter 
leaves school, or during her school-days, if practicable, should 
give her a thorough course of instruction in household management. 

No woman has any right to call herself a good wife until she 
ean make her husband comfortable—which includes the sending 
him to his work in the morning with a good breakfast and giving 
him a good dinner on his return—and unless she knows enough 
of domestic economy to understand whether her servants do their 
work honestly and well. The man who with only a college 
education as a preparation, should attempt the conduct of a 
printing office would be ridiculed; he who should apply for the 
place of foreman in a factory, knowing nothing of mechanics, 
would be suspected of lacy; yet every day girls without the 
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To secure a contented spirit in your children teach 
them to measure their desires by their fortunes, and 
not their fortunes by their desires.—Gruen. 


least knowledge of housekeeping take upon themselves the direction 
ef some man’s home, without the faintest idea of the accruing 
responsibilities. 

Teach Your Children Contentment.—Children who are 
brought up in a refined home where there is no attempt to make 
things seem other than they are; where it is frankly admitted that 
there are some things their parents would like which they cannot 
have because they cannot afford them, but which they can cheer- 
fully do without because they have so many other blessings; 
ehildren who early learn to be pleased with simple pleasures; who 
are taught that their claim to the respect of others must rest on 
their own merits and not on any accidental surroundings, have 
learned the lesson of contentment that will make their lives better 
and happier than any fortune could without it. The high sense of 
honor that scorns a mean act, the steadfast adherence to duty that 
would rather suffer wrong than do wrong, the truthfulness that 
spurns deceit, the tenderness and forbearance and courtesy that 
strength should show to weakness —if a mother can give these to 
her girls and boys she need not regret that she has not been able 
to give them all the luxuries she craved for them. 


Some Things to Remember.—A great point would be gained 
if the fact were generally recognized that disease is mainly due to 
transgression; that health is the normal condition; that sickness is 
ef God only as He has so arranged things that ‘penalty follows 
disobedience, whether moral or physical. 

A child is allowed to go to school in bad weather with its feet 
not duly protected and to sit with wet and chilled feet through the 
session. It is not to be looked on as of God that such a child 
either sickens and dies, or grows up to be a life-long invalid. 

A growing girl, when the weather threatens to rain, is per- 
mitted to hasten off to school without waterproof or umbrella, at 
the risk of having to sit through the session with a wet dress about 
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A torn jacket is soon mended, but hard words 
bruise the heart of a child.—Loncretiow. 


her ankles. Every mother should not only see that her child is 
properly protected against exposure, but should carefully train her 
to look out for herself in this respect. 

The special need of sleep by growing children is not sufficiently 
appreciated. Such special need is involved in the very fact of 
growth; but the growing period is also the period of school life, 
with its worry and fret, its mental pressure and multitudinous 
excitements. 

Under such conditions more hours of sleep are necessary 
because much of the sleep is not profound. The brain is like 
the ocean, tossing after the storm is over. 

There is nothing like sleep to restore a tired brain, and nothing 
like the lack of it to expose it to harm. A child should be allowed 
to waken of itself; it is sure to do so when it has had sleep enough. 
To this end it should always retire early. 


Be Kind to Your Children.—Children are not naturally 
indifferent to kindness or ungrateful for favors. If they become 
so, it is usually owing to the mistaken kindness of parents who 
ignore or discourage the first efforts of the little ones to reciprocate 
kindness. Mothers do well to accept all little offices of help, and 
to encourage by open and loving recognition every little kind act 
and word. Benevolence is developed in a child just as its intel- 
lectual faculties are developed—by appealing to it in a way to 
bring it into activity. The mother who never wants anything 
done for her, who thoughtlessly says ‘‘Never mind me,” does not 
act for her child’s true interest. 


Teach Habits of Carefulness.—Everyone knows, in a general 
way, how fatal habits of carelessness may prove. Yet few 
mothers—we say mothers, because the training of the young is 
mainly in their hands—are sufficiently impressed with the import- 
ance of vigorously training their children to habits of carefulness. 
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Open your month and purse cautiously, and 
your stock of wealth and reputation shall, at least 
in repnte, be great.— Burke. 


An old Latin proverb said, ‘‘ The mothers of the timid seldom 
weep.” We do not wish children trained to timidity, but to 
toughtfulness—to considering the probable consequences of their 
conduct. Certainly, in the transition period from childhood to 
youth, the formation of right habits in this respect can be begun. 

*«T didn’t think” should not be a full excuse for many little 
misdeeds, or for a costly piece of carelessness. 

If the habit of negligence is once formed, it will assert itself 
through life—possibly in a disastrous way. Ifa habit of careful- 
ness is formed, it will be a life-long benefit—probably beyond all 
that its possessor may realize. 

Stagings are constantly giving way, resulting in death or broken 
bones, because those who put them up were careless in their con- 
struction. A friend of ours, a retired house-builder, never had an 
accident of the kind during his long life. He had formed the 
habit of assuring himself that every stick of timber and every nail 
was sound, and that every nail was well driven home. 

A gentleman who had gone to watch with a sick friend opened 
a door which led to the cellar, but from which the stairs had been 
removed, He fell and was killed. Whata wicked neglect to have 
such a door unbarred in the front hall! 

A mother stepped out for a moment, leaving a tub of boiling 
water on the floor and a young child in the room. She was 
detained somewhat, and returned to find her child scalded to 
death. 

At a camp ground last summer, a lady intending to do some 
ironing filled her stove with wood and went to a neighbor’s while 
the irons were heating. The stove door opened, coals fell out, the 
cottage and several others were burned, and the utmost exertions 
barely saved from destruction all the other cottages and public 
buildings, with many grand and priceless trees. 

A physician left his horse and buggy in a lane a short distance 
from his patient’s house, where he thonght he could see them from 
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Success in life is a matter not so much of 
talent and opportunity as of concentration and 
perseverance.—C. W. WENDTE. 


the window. ‘The horse was well broken, kind, tractable, and 
accustomed to stand untied for hours. But it quietly backed out 
of the lane and ran, and killed another horse. The law held it # 
case of gross neglect, and the physician had to pay for the other 
horse, besides the cost of the suit. 


ADVICE FOR ALL. 


The Secret of Success.—To be successful means to do some- 
thing that every one wants done and to do it to perfection. Ne 
matter how humble the employment may have been originally, 
perfect mastery of it ennobles it and makes success in it certain. 
This can only be attained by patient, hard work. 


Something to Remember.—The true girl has to be sought 
for, says Oliver Wendell Holmes. She does not parade her- 
self as show goods. She is not fashionable. Generally, she is 
not rich. But oh! what a heart she has when you find her! so 
large and pure and womanly. When you see it you wonder if 
those showy things outside were women. If you gain her love 
your two thousands are millions. She'll not ask you for a carriage 
or first-class house. She'll wear simple dresses, and turn them 
when necessary, with no vulgar magnificence to frown upon her 
economy. She'll keep everything neat and nice in your sky 
parlor, and give you such a welcome when you come home that 
youll think your parlor higher than ever. She'll. entertain true 
friends on a dollar, and astonish you with the new thought how 
little happiness depends on money. She’ll make you love home 
(if you don’t you're a brute), and teach you how to pity, while 
you scorn a poor, fashionable society that thinks itself rich, and 
vainly tries to think itself happy. Now, do-not, I pray you, say 
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doing it, are as much different as working hard Is 1 
from being idle.—IsHomacuus. i : 
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any more, ‘‘I can’t afford to marry.” Go, find the true womaa, 
and youcan. Throw away that cigar, burn up that switch cane, 
be sensibie yourself, and seek your wife in a sensible way. / | 


Knowledge of One’s Self.—Always remember that no one caa 
debase you but yourself. Slander, satire, falsehood, injustice— 
these can never rob you of your manhood. Men may lie about 
you, they may denounce you, they may cherish suspicions mani- i 
fold, they may make your failings the target of their wit or cruelty i 
—never be alarmed, never swerve an inch from the line your 
judgment and conscience have marked out for you. They cannot 
by their efforts take away your knowledge of yourself, the purity | 
of your motives, the integrity of your character, and the generosity 
of your nature. While these are left, you are, in point of fact, 
unharmed. 


Do Not Shirk Your Work.—This is the age when young men 
think they must rush things through in a hurry. Americans hurry 
too much. We have time enough if we will only use it judiciously. 
It is the little things that count in this world. When Stevenson, 
or Black, or Kipling write stories they do not misuse words and 
rattle their chapters off steam-engine fashion, simply because they 
are inahurry. If they did this their novels would soon become 
weak and tiresome and unprofitable. People would not read them. 
On the contrary, these authors do their work carefully. If they 
have not the right word at their pen’s point, they hunt for it in the 
dictionary. If they are not sure of their facts, they verify them 
by reference to encyclopedias. When Sir Frederick Leighton 
wants to paint a great portrait, he devotes days to study the lines 
of the face he is to paint. If he varied a hair’s breadth the 
portrait would not be life-like and truthful. When William M. 
Evarts, or any other great lawyer, proceeds to draw a contract or 
make a person’s will, he does not leave anything to chance. 
Every word, every sentence, and eyen the most unimportant detail 
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Thy purpose firm is equal to the deed. Who 
does the best his circumstance allows, does well, 
acts nobly; angels could no more.—Younc. 


is studied carefully and judiciously weighed. When Mr. Dana 
wants to say something sharp and caustic in the Swa, he usually 
does it in a five-line paragraph that might have been written in a 
moment, but he deyotes hours to it, oftentimes, so that it may cut 
like a Damascus blade, and shine like a star in the night. And so 
it goes. ‘The successful men are the ones who do everything well. 
There is no work so trivial that it may be done in a slovenly 
manner. You may make your labor grand by the way you go 
about it. It was Emerson who said that ‘‘nothing great was 
ever achieved without enthusiasm!” 


Young Men, Improve Yourselyes.—-Henry Clay once said: 
«<I owe my success in life to one fact, namely: At the age of 
twenty-seven I commenced and continued for years the practice of 
reading and speaking upon the contents of some historical or 
scientific book. These off-hand efforts were made sometimes in 
a corn field, at others in a forest, and not unfrequently in some 
distant barn, with the horse and ox for my auditors. It is to this 
early practice in the great art of arts that I am indebted for the 
primary and leading impulse that stimulated me forward and 
shaped and moulded my entire subsequent destiny. Improve, 
then, young gentlemen, the superior advantages you here enjoy. 
Let not a day pass without exercising your power of speech. 
There is no pay like oratory. Czsar controlled men by exciting 
their fears, Cicero by captivating their affections and swaying their 
passions. The influence of the one perishes with the author; that 
of the other continues to this day.” 


Have a Purpose in Mind.—The president of Vale once gave 
the following advice to the students of that institution: ‘Young 
men, you are architects of your own fortunes. Rely upon your 
own strength of body and soul. Take for your star, self-reliance, 
faith, honesty and industry. Inscribe on your banner, ‘Luck is a 
fool, pluck is a hero.’ Don’t take too much advice—keep at your 
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Sow an act and you reap a habit; sow a habit 
and you reap a character; sow a character and 
you reap a destiny.—G. D. BoaRDMAN. 


helm and steer your own ship, and remember that the great art of - 
eommanding is to take a fair share of the work. Don’t practice 
too much humility. Think well of yourself. Strike out. 
Assume your own position. Put potatoes into a cart, over a rough 
road, small ones will go to the bottom. Rise above the envious 
and jealous. Fire above the mark you intend to hit. Energy, 
invincible determination with a right motive, are the levers that 
move the world. Don’t drink. Don’t chew. Don’t smoke. 
Don’t swear. Don’t deceive. Don’t marry until you can support 
awife. Be in earnest. Be self-reliant. Be generous. Be civil. 
Read the papers. Advertise your business. Make money and do 
good with it. Love your God and fellow-men. Love truth and 
virtue. Love your country and obey its laws.” . If this advice is 
implicitly followed by the young men of the country the millenium 
is near at hand. 


Bad Habits.—Nothing has a greater influence in determining 
a person’s success in life than the habits he has formed. Habit 
has been described as ‘‘second nature.” An act is performed the 
first time, perhaps, with difficulty; every time it is repeated it 
becomes easier, until finally a point is reached where it is easier to 
perform the act than to refrain from doing so. As soon as this 
point is reached a habit is formed—weak at first, but becoming 
stronger with each repetition until it finally becomes his master. 
Every one has made for himself a myriad of such masters, and 
nearly every act of his life is done at their bidding. Forming a 
bad habit is simply making one’s self the slave of a bad master. 

The evil effects of a bad habit may be felt in many different 
directions, affecting the health, reputation and business standing 
of its possessor and, indirectly, of his family and friends. A 
person’s various interests are so intimately interwoven with each 
other that he can seldom be injured in one without an evil effect 
resulting to all the others. For instance, if he indulges in the 
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The fountain of beauty is the heart, and every 
generous thought illustrates the walls of your 
chamber —QUARLES, 


intemperate use of intoxicants, the direct effects are loss of health, 
of reputation, a waste of his money and a greater or less neglect of 
his business. Besides these direct results, there are indirect or 
secondary ones, caused by the dependence of each of his interests 
upon all of the others. Impaired health, for instance, lessens his 
ability to work and thus injures him financially, and makes him 
low-spirited and less companionable and thus injures him socially. 
So with each of the others; and we cannot classify bad habits by 
their results and say that this injures a person financially, that 
injures his reputation, etc., but that any bad habit, in a greater or 
less degree, is injurious to him in all that makes his life of value 
to himself or others. 

They destroy his health. 

They injure his reputation. 

They waste his money. 

They dishonor himself and, perhaps, his family. 

They take away his self-respect and self-control. 

They are offensive to his friends and associates. 


Handsome Is as Handsome Does.—No person ever told 
plainer truths than did Ella Wheeler Wilcox in an article not long 
since published in the Queen of Fashion: It is the manner of the 
day to scoff at old-fashioned proverbs and sayings. No phrase of 
them all has met with more ridicule from most of us than the one 
which serves as my text. Yes, under it lies a hidden truth, and 
those who care to seek may find it. 

Physical beauty in woman is to me a pleasure so keen thatI 
have often chided myself for my admiration of so perishable a 
thing. A plain woman affects my nerves like a discord in music. 

Beauty and grace soothe me like harmonious chords. 

Analyzing these emotions I have come to the belief that all 


beauty is an expression of right thoughts and right living in former 
existences. 
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There is no beautifier of complexion, or form, 
or behavior, like the wish to scatter joy and not 
pain around us.—VIRGIL. 


The woman who is born with a beautiful complexion and fair 
features has, in some life before this, dwelt in harmony with truth. 
Instead of feeling that her beauty entitles her to license of conduct, 
she should feel the obligation of living up to her soui’s former 
record, and making that beauty an heirloom for future lives. 

The woman who is born with any physical blemish is suffering 
from broken laws in past existences. It behooves her to remedy 
these defects by living close to truth. ‘Thoughts are things,” 
and they are hourly forming our features and working away on our 
complexions. 

I have seen a beautiful girl become absolutely plain in two 
years’ time through ill-temper and selfishness, which utterly 
changed her features. 

I have seen, too, a plain girl, with shapeless features, a bad 
complexion and lustreless eyes, blossom into positive beauty by 
being taken out of herself—away from her petty thoughts and aims, 
and given broad ambitions and intellectual pleasures for her 
mental food. 

A lady physician, who has been a regular practitioner for more 
than thirty years, told me some interesting and startling facts 
which had come under her notice recently. 

“‘T have discovered,” she said, ‘‘that tumors never attack 
women who are frank, demonstrative and open-hearted. In every 
case which has come under my notice, the woman has been 
secretive and repressed by nature and given to hiding and harbor- 
ing her sorrows and angers. I have become convinced that such 
feelings, which find no expression, reflect upon the body and do 
much towards causing tumors. I have noticed how blindness and 
affections of the eyes befall people who are inclined to look upon 
the dark side of life. If you will observe for yourself you will see 
that the pessimistic people, those who believe that the world is all 
wrong and is going from bad to worse, are very frequently afflicted 
with some disease of the eyes.” 
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Beauty, like truth and justice, lives within us; 
like virtue and the moral law, it is a companion of 
the soul,—Bancrort. 


I followed the physician’s advice and observed for myself, and 
in almost every instance I found my observations corroborating 
her theory. 

Melancholy, selfishness and lack of ambition will cause erup- 
tions upon the skin I feel confident, and we all know that worry 
and fretfulness will take the life out of the eyes and wear furrows 
in the face. 

It is impossible to be permanently beautiful with an ill-fitting 
soul. It is impossible to be plain or repulsive if the soul is in 
harmony with light, hope, unselfishness and noble aimbitions, for 
all these elements work on the face. 

In these days no woman can afford to sit down and depend 
upon her beauty to take her through life. Men are becoming, 
unconsciously to themselves, more spiritualized, and they demand 
a higher order of woman than they demanded one hundred years 
ago. 

Not only is the idle, selfish beauty of to-day sure to mar her 
charms and deprive her soul of its original inheritance in future 
lives, but she is liable to lose the regard and interest of the man 
she desires to win in this life; for man always wants the best that 
is going, and the world is full of women who realize that the only 
way to be permanently beautiful is to live beautiful lives. 

There were never so many lovely and noble women in the 
world as at the present time. There was never a time when the 
idle, ambitionless, selfish beauty was so out of place. There was 


never a time when the old saying held more truth, “Handsome is 
as handsome does.” 


COMMON SENSE TALKS ABOUT 
BUSINESS. 


“Tt was a beautiful truth which our forefathers 
symbolized when, in the old market towns, they 
erected a market-cross, as if to teach both buyers 
and sellers to rule their actions and sanctify their 
gains by the remembrance of the cross.— Bowes. 


The Start in Business.—You may not hit the right trade or 
profession the first time trying. Justice Miller of the United States 
Supreme Court was a doctor till past thirty; Joshua R. Giddings 
was rolling logs in Ohio at the age of forty, and became celebrated 
as a congressman. But when you do start in business, start right. 
Make up your mind that certain principles control success; lay 
down some definite line of action and follow it; success is not an 
accident. People will go out of their way to deal with men who 
handle good articles, who make friends, and who realize that the 
world was made for others to live in as well as themselves. These 
men are successful. 

The old, homely maxims, ‘Honesty is the best policy,” and 
‘Be friendly and you will make friends,” are not thread-bare; 
they are real. They are the genuine currency that buys success, 
and success is not bought with spurious money. An honorable 
business career will last longer than your monument. It pays to 
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Let us watch well our beginnings, and results 
will manage themselves.—ALEX. CLARK. 


be known as upright seven days in the week. You will live longer, 
better, happier, and be more contented if you do as the best do, 
and as the sanction of the ages shows to be the road to success, 
Don’t scorn this wisdom; it is capital, and it will raise your rating 
in the commercial agencies, where character is capital and habits 
count as cash. 


Securing a Situation.—Young men in the country and in 
small country towns nearly all have an ambition, of late years, to 
go to large cities. As far as possible we would discourage young 
men from going to cities. Better stay on the farm. There is no 
other class of business men to-day so highly respected as the 
intelligent, industrious farmer. Not long since, the writer heard 
one of the most highly respected and successful business men ina 
large city say: ‘‘I would rather my boys would be farmers than 
anything else, and shall encourage them in that direction al) 
Ican.” But to those young men who may want to obtain situa- 
tions in the city, I will endeavor to give some practical information 
gathered from conyersations with many business men in different 
lines of business. 

, 1. Make up your mind what kind of a situation you desire. 

2. Prepare yourself thoroughly to fill the situation. 

3. Don’t apply for any situation you are not prepared to fill. 

Don’t apply for a position as clerk in a dry goods house ina 
city unless you have had experience in that line. Don’t apply for 
a position as corresponding clerk in an office unless you can 
write a good hand, and express in a letter, in the fewest words 
possible, just what you mean. Don’t apply for a position as 
book-keeper unless you thoroughly understand the science of 
accounts. Become an expert—an intelligent workman in some 
particular line. Read everything you can get hold of on that line. 

If you have had experience in a country town and have taken 
an interest in your employer’s business, he will not only recom- 


“WHAT WAGES DO YOU WANT?”? 
‘OpHAT, SIR, CAN BE DECIDED WHEN YOU KNOW WHAT I CAN DO.” 
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Not because of any extraordinary talents did 
he succeed, but because he had a capacity ona 
level for business and not above it.—Tacitus. 
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mend you, but will aid you in getting recommendations from other 
prominent men of the town. This done, secure the names of some 
of the leading houses in the city you desire to go to—some firm 
that your old employer has done business with, if possible. Armed 
with these letters of recommendation and a personal letter of 
introduction to the head of the firm, go in person, if possible, and 
seek the situation, and in doing so Jet the matter of your wages be 
the last thing considered. Uf I were secking a situation and was 
asked, ‘* What wages do you want?” I should reply: *«T haven’t 
considered that, sir. I desire the situation, and when I have 
demonstrated what I am worth to you, the matter of wages can be 
decided.” The situation secured, I would endeavor to make 
myself so useful and valuable that I would command the best 
wages. 

Here is an actual case that was related to me in my search for 
information for young men on this subject. I asked a gentleman 
who is to-day a president of a national bank, a director in several 
other institutions, and the owner of seven immense mercantile 
establishments, ‘(How did you obtain your first situation?” He 
replied: ‘‘My first position was sweeping out a clothing store 
and running errands. I made no bargain as to wages, but was 
paid two dollars a week for the first three months. I remember, 
I was always afraid I wasn’t earning my salary. At the end of 
three months I was paid sixteen dollars a month. My salary was 
increased from time to time, but I never had to ask it to be raised. 
I worked just as hard for two dollars a week as I afterwards did 
for ten thousand a year.” The secret of this man’s success can 
easily be seen. Young man, if you accept a situation, be as much 
interested in your work and work as faithfully for two dollars a 
week as you would for one hundred. 

A leading publisher in one of our great cities on being asked 
what his advice would be on ‘How to get a situation,” said: 
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Sloth makes all things difficult, but industry 
all things easy.— FRANKLIN. 


“First, be able to do something and do it well. Hardly a day 
passes that we do not have applications from young men asking 
for situations in our office. Not one in fifty of these applicants 
have the remotest idea of what their duties would be, and not one 
in fifty writes a letter that would recommend him to us eyen if we 
had a vacancy. Nine out of ten show carelessness, not only in 
their writing, but in the form of their letters, and nine out of ten 
do not themselves know what they desire to do, or can do. They 
simply want a job and a salary, without knowing whether or not 
they can fill the one and earn the other.” 

Skilled labor, whether as a mechanic, a salesman, a correspon- 
dent, an agent, or in whatever line of business, is always in 
demand. Learn to do some particular thing and do it wel/, then 
arm yourself with proper letters of introduction and recommenda- 
tions from business men who know you and know what you can do, 
and you will have no trouble in getting a situation. If you happen 
to be among strangers and have no one to recommend you to firms 
in your line, then personally apply for a situation and demonstrate 
your ability to do the thing you apply for before mentioning the 
matter of wages. 

If you have a situation and are doing moderately well, the best 
advice I can give is to stay where you are. 


The Habit of Industry.—This is a life habit and becomes a 
controlling force; it brings business and a good name. If a 
stringency ever comes (and it will come), your customers will 
know you are reliable. Claflin failed twice, but came up again, 
never paying less than his creditors expected. A man’s good-will 
in trade is soon worth more than his entire stock of merchandise; 
work for the good-will, the integrity, the reputation and perman- 
ency of your business. 


Personal Industry.—You cannot trust your success to others; 
paddle your own canoe. Pay as you go, if possible, but if you 
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There are three things to aim at in public speaking: first, to 
get into your subject, then to get your subject into yourself, and 
lastly, to get your subject into your hearers.—Br. Grea 


cannot pay according to agreement, get an extension; but it would 
be better to discount your paper and pay. If you will watch the 
successful man you will find him ingenious, apt, persuasive, 
always attending to details, posted in his line of business, ready to 
work and self-reliant. Business does not come without invitation; 
customers have to be brought in, persuaded, satisfied and pleased. 
Make business by deserving it. Be in earnest and be brave. 

If not well posted in your business or trade, learn of some one 
who is. Some people havea ‘‘knack” of doing things right. If 
you are in the mercantile business and will talk awhile with old 
merchants, they will tell you this: when a new store is started 
there is a certain lot of customers who will swarm around it; they 
have no credit at the old places, they are known there. Sometimes 
they will buy and pay one bill for the purpose of establishing their 
credit, so as to be able to buy a larger one, later on, which they 
will not pay. ‘Try to avoid being swindled by this kind of con- 
fidence game. 

There is a world of advantage in the right kind of customers; 
if you cater to the richer trade you can get some of it, but the 
great middle class are the most ready paymasters. Get into the 
procession of fair and honorable dealers and your lines will soon 
be in pleasant places. Don’t slight the aged or humbler people. 


Benefits of Literary Societies.—The good old name for these 
gatherings is ‘‘debates.” They reach their highest value on ocean 
voyages, or in country villages, at district schools and small 
academies, and sometimes they find a small following in cities. 
Strange that they are not more popular; they surely deserve to be. 
No school, with the same amount of attention and study, equals 
the benefits conferred by three months’ practice in a debating 
society. For young men who wish to command and lead in the 
affairs of life, preside at public meetings, or engage in legislation, 
this is, of all schools, the one never to be neglected. (See ‘‘How 
to Conduct Public Meetings,” in this volume. ) 
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To dress well as becomes one in his profession is an 
important factor in success; and to dress well requires 
good sense, good taste and refinement.—CHESTERFIELD, 
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In my boyhood I attended a convention where a State senator 
was nominated. After the convention was organized, some one 
moved that the candidates state their views on the State bank 
question, as that was one of the prominent issues of the campaign, 
and ‘‘Grosvenor!” ‘*Grosvenor!” was called for. As he came 
forward I noticed that he was neat and handsome, but his words 
were lacking. He said he had come from New York while too 
young to remember their law, but would, if elected, study it; he 
stammered and sat down. ‘‘Beaman!” ‘‘ Beaman!” was called, 
and out came a plain miller with flour all over his clothing. He 
spoke earnestly and fluently; he was able to think and to express 
his thoughts; applause greeted nearly every sentence. He was 
promptly nominated. He had evidently learned the speaker's art 
in a debating society, while the rival candidate had not had the 
benefit of such an experience. 


Good Nature.—‘‘If you knew the value of an enemy, you 
would buy him at any price.” 

Friends are not made by loaning money nor by refusing it. 
«<A soft answer” may save you a friend, while ‘‘grievous words” 
would make an enemy. 

We have started on the journey of life to have a pleasant sail 
together, and the oftener we meet, the more we oblige each other, 
the better we appear, the more agreeable we all make ourselves, 
the happier, merrier and more pleasant will be the whole company. 


Genius in Dress.—Why do men choose horses, carriages or 
houses for looks if looks have no part in pleasing? The fact is, 
many men go through life worse clad than their fancy teams are 
harnessed. They dress the team for sale or beauty, and forget the 
owner and his wife, as though the horses were better than them- 
selves. A dress that is becoming will make a man feel at home in 
business and society; if about to look for work, his best investment 
to start with is an appropriate suit of business clothes. His dress 
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There is no policy like politeness; and a good 
manner is the best thing in the world, either to get 
a good name, or supply the want of it.—Buiwer. 


should be easy, well-chosen and adapted to the business or occa- 
sion of wearing it. It should be of such a color and figure as not 
to attract unfavorable notice; it should be of good texture and 
colors, blended as nature would blend them, in even shades, which 
are pleasing to the wearer and observer. Dress marks the business 
of a man; it should make a mark that will not offend good taste. 
‘The ill-dressed man is watched as one running down; the well- 
kept suit denotes order, care, and pride of character. As aman 
is judged by his looks and behavior, and few ever find out his 
inner thoughts, so his first appearance may attract or repel a 
further acquaintance. If any one finds it difficult to make a suit- 
able selection, he can observe the cut, make and prevailing color 
of clothes worn by good business men, 


Perseverance.—What you undertake to do, do with all your 
might. By continuous toil, little by little, stone by stone, the 
pyramids were built; and they now stand a source of wonder, an 
eternal monument to the mechanical skill and perseverance of an 
age almost devoid of other history. Will to do, and the difficulty 
is half surmounted. 

Others have succeeded; others have risen from obscurity and 
surmounted obstacles greater than those in your path. They had 
resolved on accomplishment and would not be discouraged; the 
greater the obstacles, the stronger was the effort they made, and 
they succeeded. 

See that splendid mansion. Its owner was the son of poor and 
ignorant parents; he began life a poor boy, but by perseverance 
he rose to his present position. His advantages are yours. The 
way is open to all. 

Politeness.—A cross, surly or peevish fellow will surely be 
turned out of all decent society. Though he may be of this 
disposition naturally, he should endeavor to overcome and control 
such tendencies. 
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To cultivate kindness is a valuable part of 
the business of life——Jounson. 


Politeness is in business what stratagem is in war; it gives 
power to weakness; it supplies great deficiencies. It is generally 
invincible, either in attack or defense. 

Politeness, with industry and perseverance, may successfully 
measure lances with capital which is unadorned by this virtue. 

Though you may not possess politeness as a natural gift, you 
may cultivate it. Many are born with a peevish disposition, but 
time and patience will trim them into symmetry. 

Resolve to secure this art before engaging in business. Those 
who neglect this charm of the business relation resemble the 
unwise captain who deserts his ship for the whale-boat and leaves 
his proud craft to go to pieces on the rocks. 


Be Kind to All.—‘«Good-nature, like the bee, extracts honey 
from every herb; ill-nature, like the spider, sucks poison from 
every flower. It is like the blue sky of the soul in which every 
talent will shine more clearly.” 

Be kind to the beggar who troubles you for alms, for though 
many may deceive, this poor creature may be really pressed by 
want. Be kind to the urchins who annoy you with their boister- 
ous play; you were once a boy yourself; you are but an older boy 
now, and if you do not like amusement, you ought to do so. 

Be kind to both poor and rich. You may be poor some day; 
you would be rich if you could. Despise not, then, what you may 
be, and envy not what you aspire to yourself. Don’t grumble at 
the world; it is a very good world when rightly viewed. 

Here is an actual case: A young man received from the 
Minois Steel Company, on Christmas day, at the end of his first 
year with them, the following letter: ‘Dear Sir:—We hand you 
herewith our check for five hundred dollars, in addition to your 


salary, in remembrance of your prompt, accurate and excellent 
services during your first year.” 
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I have discovered the philosopher’s stone 
that turns everything into gold: it is, “Pay as 
you go.”—Joun RANDOLPH. 


Less than twelve years ago this young man was cleaning this 
office at $2.50 a week, and he now gets over eight dollars a day, 
and why? For the reason shown in the letter; for prompt, 
accurate and excellent service. That is the whole story. Men 
cheerfully pay for accuracy, promptness and excellent work. 

The way is open. The richest young man is often the poorest 
at the start. The poorest boy is the rich man’s son. Standing 
alone, he would starve. The secret of it all is locked up in the 
foregoing letter; the key to the lock is within the reach of all. 


Be Cheerful.—<‘ As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” If 
despondent, others catch it. If happy and cheerful, others enjoy 
his feeiings, and go out of their way to take in and enjoy a share 
of his happiness. 


Keep Out of Debt.—Discount your bills and double your 
credit by prompt payments. I know of a drug house that takes in 
over $100 a day, on a good margin, and always buys for spot cash 
on nearly 8 per cent. discount, which is, alone, a good quarter 
profit. I know another house that has grown rich and made a 
silent partner wealthy by discounts. Taking trade as it runs, four 
discounts are a good half-year’s profits. By all means, discount 
bills. 


Select a Good Location.—In selecting a business location, 
choose a good city; don’t get fastened in a ‘‘dead” town; get 
where trade is; seek a business corner. Then stick to your 
business. Keep at it. Don’t change often, and don’t pull up and 
go west or south or to new sections of the country. Be a fixture 
and wait for the market, and let others do the moving. 


Do a Safe Business.—Buy fresh goods and buy near home. 
Local wholesalers have an eye to business and will tide you over 
difficulties, while distant wholesale dealers will often oversell you 
and close yon out. Better out of goods than over-stocked. 
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Many brilliant speculations are but shining 
soap bubbles, which turn to nothing as you gaze 
at them.—ANON. 
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Don’t Sell on Credit.—Sell for cash. Often, goods sold on 
credit are worse than not sold, as the cost of collection may eat up 
the profits. A Detroit retail house failed with $30,000 in goods, 
$9,000 in accounts due, $40,000 of debts, and $16,000 due on 
contracts for goods sold. Of course they would fail. Their 
expenses of $93 per day ate up the profits, and the stock ran 
down. Another house failed on $9 a day expenses, but started in 
again on $4a day expenses, and it is now rich and prosperous. 
Reckon both ways; count out the expenses and base the profits on 
what is left over from all outlays. 


Avoid Speculation.—Do a safe business and buy what people 
must have. Goods well bought are half sold. Employ good 
help; keep clean quarters; make your place of business attractive, 
Notice the successful hotel-keepers. They attract trade by the 
excellence of their table and by kind treatment of customers; in 
short, by knowing how to run their business. If you work with 
eyes open, the trade will be easily learned. Don’t grow too old 
to learn arts m business. Avoid speculation. Trying to get rich 
too fast by speculating with boards of trade or similar institutions, 
ruins nine out of ten. 


Politics in Business.—Don’t argue in trade. Vote right and 
vote for good government. Every citizen should do what he can 
to promote good government. Don’t run into all parties; makea 
wise selection, an honest one, and stick to it. Don’t give too 
much time to politics, or become what is termed a politician, 
The poorest of poor people are broken-down politicians. Be a 
business man, lawyer, doctor, builder, or whatever you start out 
to be, and keep strictly in the line of your calling. 


Farmer’s Boys in Business.—Many a boy starts out from 
college too proud to work—wants to start breast high—is top- 
heavy. He gets his father to set him up in business. It looks 
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Credit is like a looking-glass, which, when once 
sullied by a breath, may be wiped clear again; but if 
once cracked, can never be repaired.—Wattrr Scorr, 


easy. He soon finds where farm mortgages come from. ‘The old 
people tie up their home with mortgages to help him in his 
business, and soon learn that ‘‘Debt is a monster that binds a 
man in irons till interest eats out his vitals.” 

Experience is useful, but be careful not to buy it too dear. 
How many blacksmiths can build a house? How many carpenters 
can shoe horses? How many sailors can drive a four-horse team? 
Rev. H. W. Beecher said, when at the White Mountains, that 
he thought he could; it looked easy enough. He mounted on the 
driver’s seat, whipped up the horses, and tried to turn around 
gracefully; he soon found one horse on the hotel steps and the 
others floundering, when the driver called out, ‘Pull on the off 
rein, you old fool!” He found he was a fool at four-horse 
driving. 

Keep Your Credit Good.—Nothing is more valuable than good 
credit; with it a man having $5,000 cash can control $10,000 in 
stock, easily. But let him endorse a note that goes to protest, 
drive fast horses, embark in various kinds of business, or specula- 
tive enterprises, and then look at Bradstreet’s or Dun’s Agency 
Reports and see the effect on his rating. Avoid speculation, and 
especially gambling in grain. It brings ruin and heart-ache. A 
reputation for industry and strict attention to business will bring 
you better credit than a ‘barrel of money ” and a poor reputation. 


Be Liberal and Just.—To hold the half-penny on all pur- 
chases is unwise; it is often better to let the customer have the 
benefit of it, as it indicates an interest in his welfare. Of course, 
you lose a fraction of your direct profits by doing so, but you win 
customers. Competition is not alone in prices, it is in fairness 
and quality. A reputation for liberality and public spirit is an 
important factor of success. The man who gives a portion of his 
income to charity each year is seldom unsuccessful in his business. 
Be charitable to the poor and unfortunate. 
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Every person has two educations, one which 
he receives from others, and one, more important, 
which he gives to himself.—Grszon. 


Occupations Open to Women.—The occupations now open to 
women are many. We may mention clerks, typewriters, steno- 
graphers, teachers, telegraphers, doctors, lawyers, milliners, house- 
keepers, etc. They can carry on mercantile and other enterprises, 
if trained to it. Select the business you wish to follow as early in 
life as possible, so as to begin the proper training; there is a hope- 
fulness about youth and an energy and enthusiasm, that makes 
learning a pleasure, and things learned early in life become almost 
a second nature, and it is a great advantage to begin the prepara- 
tion for your life work as early in life as possible. 


Business Training.—Business training begins at home at an 
early age. The basis of business success, as in success in any 
line of useful endeavor, is the formation of habits of industry, 
perseverance, thoroughness and method, and the possession of a 
pleasant and agreeable manner and those nameless graces that 
distinguish the gentleman from the uncultivated boor. The 
foundation for these things is laid in childhood and cultivated and 
strengthened through youth and manhood. A thorough common 
school education is also an important factor in future success; if 
this can be supplemented by a higher education, so much the 
better, but it is not essential; many of our most successful busi- 
hess men, those who have become leaders among their fellows, 
have had no educational advantages except the common school. 
But a good, solid, common school education is very important; 
this, with the qualities mentioned above and the experience that 
comes from practical business life, will bring success. 


Learn from Others.—While one should think for himself and 
learn to depend on himself, yet if he is wise he will gain all the 
benefits possible from what he can learn from the experience of 
others, He can learn a great deal by watching the business meth- 
eds of successful men in his own line of work and noting, so fat 
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There is a vast difference in one’s respect for the 
man who has made himself, and the man who has 
only made his money.—Mvu Lock, 


as possible, their successes and failures, and studying the causes 
that led to these different results. By doing this he will be better 
able to determine his own course. He can also Jearn a good deal 
from his intercourse with other business men. It will pay him to 
keep every avenue of improvement open and gain a knowledge of 
his business and the best means of obtaining success in it, from 
every available source. He will not blindly imitate any one, how- 
ever successful, but use his experience for the aid it may give him 
in determining his own course. He may, also, if he has a taste 
for such things, gain much information that will be of advantage 
to him, and be encouraged in his work, by reading the biographies 
of other successful men, especially of those who were engaged in 
his own line of work. 

Be Careful of Strangers.—Don’t form acquaintances too 
readily when traveling. Avoid the stranger who takes a sudden 
and unlooked for interest in you and liking for you, and is willing 
to give you great chances (?) for making money; who is surprised 
(?) to find that he is going to the same town you are, or that he 
knows some near relative of prominent people in your town, or for 
some plausible reason asks you to favor him with a temporary 
loan, offering as security what seem to be large drafts or other 
valuable security. Don’t be taken in by sharpers in this way. 
Attend strictly to your own business; don’t be too confiding with 
strangers, but always be a gentleman, as some of the best men in 
the world are strangers to you. 


Take Care of Your Money.—Take wise counsel in lending 
your money. You need this caution rung in your ears so often 
that it will be a ‘‘chestnut bell.” Beware of borrowers who offer 
big interest or who offer shares in business or stock companies. 
A lady put her whole fortune in bank stock that appeared solvent 
and it was gone before she had time to realize it; another bought 
bridge stock and sunk a fortune by it; another bought street rail- 
way stock; all lost by it. 
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Money is made not to command our will, 
But all our lawful pleasures to fulfill. 
—COowLey. 


How to Invest Your Surplus Money ?—-One of three ways: 
Buy an annuity in a safe company. Ask your banker as to what 
companies are safe. Or better yet, loan on first mortgages in the 
heart of a large city. Or buy city bonds of rich cities. Don't 
loan too much on western farm lands—lands too far from the 
richer districts, and don’t loan on land or other property without 
first learning its value. : 

Don’t Put All Your Eggs in One Basket.—Have more than 
one bank as security. Divide up your estate and let different 
places—not too widely scattered—be responsible. Don’t be in 
too big a hurry to make an investment. In a savings bank four 
per cent. is about the usual interest, but you can get six or seven 
per cent. on it on safe real estate mortgages. 

An empty mill or factory or machine-shop, etc., is a poor 
place to put your money, no matter who owns it. There seems to 
be a fate in business; some win and many lose. Keep with the 
successful ones and have little to do with the unsuccessful; they 
know how to lose, but never how to make money. Avoid mines; 
they are often a delusion. Buy productive things; buy an income, 
not an absorber of incomes. One thing you will do—after a few 
losses you will turn to your business book with a newer interest. 
Many a man loses a fortune or so before learning prudence; he 
experiments to much—buys ‘white clephants,” money absorbers 
and not money incomes. 


Count Money Before Leaving the Bank.—Money must be 
counted in the bank to bind any one; don’t go out till you have 
counted what you have drawn; speak up if it is wrong, and have 
the error corrected promptly. If any one pays you money, count 
it over in his presence. Do everything promptly. A name for 
promptness is a valuable business possession. 
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The world is a great book, of which they 
who never stir from home read only a page. 
— AUGUSTINE, 


Don’t Count Money in Public Places—Some one may 
watch you and have an evil eye on you; keep your money as pri- 
vate as possible. Never be careless about money; don’t handle it 
as rags, but as something valuable. This will lead you to select- 
ing a safe bank of deposit, a safe insurance company or a safe 
place of investment. “If you would learn the value of money try 
to borrow some.” It is harder to saye money than to earn it; be 
on the alert in both ways. 


Money Used for Traveling.—Always, when traveling, keep 
your money out of sight. Better divide it up and carry it in dif- 
ferent pockets or places. Then, if you have your pocket picked, 
or are cornered in a train robbery, you will not be apt to be left 
penniless. Carry small change in a separate pocket for incidental 
expenses. 

Cash no checks for strangers; it is not business. You are 
under no obligations to do so and will very likely lose by it. 


Things Needed when Traveling.—Five things, in traveling, 
you should never forget. (1) Handy change. (2) Handy cloth- 
ing. (3) Handy luggage. (4) Handy list of stopping places. 
(5) Clear means of identity. A card in your pocket, with accur- 
ate address, in case of accident, convenience in pocket money, 
clothing to match all kinds of climate, and to know what hotels to 
stop at, will be a great convenience and save lots of trouble. In 
inland towns it is cheapest in the long run to go to the best hotels. 
In large towns perfectly comfortable and reputable hotels can be 
found where rates are reasonable. But unless you intend to stop 
at a first class hotel it is best to learn beforehand the reputation 
and respectability of the hotel; you can generally get information 
of this kind from the hotel keeper in your own town, the landlord of 
the hotel where you stop last, or from some man you know to be 
reliable who is acquainted with the city you are goingto. In 
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traveling it is a great convenience to take with you soap, brushes, 
railroad guides, etc. ‘These are put little trouble, can be carried 
in your hand valise, and are often very handy to have along, 


Letter Writing.—The first thing is to know what you wish 
to say, and then to express the thought clearly and concisely. It 
is useless to ponder over beginnings. Start in with a thought of 
general interest, and let topics follow each other in the order of 
their connection, and clear up each topic before beginning with 
another. Use simple English; don’t seek for large words or for- 
eign words. Don’t hunt for high-sounding adjectives; remember 
that strong words are often little ones. Man is the highest title 
for man and woman the noblest name for woman. 

Be respectful in correspondence. Mr., Mrs. or Miss, at the 
beginning of letters, and Respectfully, Very Truly, or Sincerely 
are enough to start and end with. Address members of congress 
and high officials as ‘‘ Hon.”, as Hon. Chas. Sumner, for instance. 
Any common book of forms will show the proper address and its 
form. In business letters aim to be direct and say what you mean 
and say it in as few words as possible. Write a hand that can be 
read easily. Be sure to sign your name at the end, and state 
plainly your address. If you live in a city always give your street 
address, or box number, if you have one. If you have not, tell 
your correspondent to address you «General Delivery.” Be par- 
ticular in giving your address correctly. Remember that men in 
business nave not time to read long essays. Make your letters 
brief, direct and to the point, write a plain hand, give your ad- 
dress plainly, and your letters will always receive attention. 

Write to officials under their titles; that is, never address letters 
to officials, or banks, etc., without adding the official title; if writ- 
ing a bank official, address, for example, ‘* Cashier First National 
Bank, Detroit.” The advantage of this is that any proper bank 
official can open the letter and attend to the business, while if a 
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When one associates with vice it is but one! 
step from companionship of slavery.—QuasRLEs. 


personal letter is sent no one but the person addressed could open 
it, and there might be delay on account of his absence, etc. Of 
course, in sending personal letters, you would not address him by 
his official title, or if you do, write the word ‘ Personal” plainly 
across the face of the envelope. 


Being Your Own Lawyer, etc.—-Every man can be his own 
lawyer to a certain extent; he should learn and know the law 
relating to the ordinary transaction of his business, But for special 
and unusual matters, such as making wills, or carrying on suits in 
court, or in any important concerns which he is not sure he 
thoroughly understands, it is best to employ a good, reliable lawyer. 
It has been said that ‘‘the man who undertakes to be his own law- 
yer generally has a fool for a client.” They usually make fortunes 
for wiser heads of more experience. The same is true as to doc- 
tors. By the aid of some good, reliable, medical book, not written 
for professional physicians, but for the people, a person will be 
able to take care of his health and cure ordinary cases of sickness 
without calling for a doctor. But in severe sickness and danger- 
ous cases, it is best to consult a competent physician if one can be 
procured, 

Keep Good Company.—‘‘ Keep with the good and you will be 
one of them; go with the bad and you will soon be one of them,” 
said Cervantes. ‘To be known as the friend of vile men, of dis- 
honest men, soon unranks you with good men. Be brave enough 
to cut bad companions; keep good company or none. 

Don’t be a ‘‘crank” in anything; it pays better to keep in the 
general procession. Cranks are despised and seldom prosper. 
Be one of the regular kind of men. Don’t engage in enterprises 
with those who have proved to be failures; who are habitually un- 
fortunate in their business; choose those who are ‘‘lucky.” 
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Neither a borrower nor a lender be; for loan 
oft loses both itself and friend.—SHAKESPEARE. 
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Pay as You Go.—Pay as you go, especially in small matters; 
not necessarily in large transactions, but for living, clothing and 
luxuries. Wear your clothing thread-bare rather than get the 
name of cheating tailors. 


Forming Partnerships.—Be cautious in whom you place 
confidence. Partnership is a business marriage, and once entered 
into, it can only be dissolved by expiration of time, by the death 
of a partner, by mutual consent, or in a court of chancery. Look 
well to who is to handle the keys and the safe-combination. You 
would hardly trust your own sons with free access to the money- 
drawer, yet a partner may buy, sell, and handle the bank account 
with great freedom. This is right where all are honest, but risky 
if they are not; in choosing a partner, his character should be care- 
fully considered; his name and reputation will help or hinder your 
success. 


Dissolving Partnership.—-When persons dissolve partnership 
it is very important that legal notice of dissolution be published in 
one or more leading newspapers. It is also important that you 
send notice to the persons your firm has had dealings with. The 
laws of difierent states vary, and it is therefore best to consult an 
attorney in such cases. (See common form of dissolution, under 
the, head Legal and Commercial Forms, elsewhere in this book.) 


Lending to Relatives.—It is best, when it can be honorably 
avoided, not to engage in or transact business with relatives, or 
lend them money; from a business point of view it is poor policy 
todo so. A young man or woman may get on well as a teacher, 
or in some other occupation, be industrious and economical and 
save a little sum of money, and lend it to a brother or some near 
relative only to have it lost in business or speculation; to the loss 
of the money is added the loss of those kindly feelings which 
should exist between the members of a family; besides, though 
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A son may, in circumstances, abandon his father. 
Father, hold on to thy own that thou mayst not be 
compelled to abandon thy son.— WATSON. 


relatives may mean well, they are almost invariably more careless 
in meeting their obligations than they would be with strangers. 
In this way brothers and sisters and parents and children are 
divided and involved in disputes. ‘‘ Borrow of a stranger and, 
when paid, you hear no more of it,” says Chesterfield. 


Don’t Deed the Farm Away.—You will all remember cases 
of favorite sons who, by a few years attention to parents, have won 
the farm away from the old folks, who have deeded it to him on 
condition that he is to support them. Not one case in twenty will 
turn out as hoped for. Age brings its trials and pains, and with 
them many days of uneasiness and fretfulness, and the ‘‘old folks” 
finally come to seem like a burden to the younger. Then comes 
the day of disappointment; the son’s wife may complain; the son’s 
family may not like the‘‘old folks” notions; a conflict is the result 
and a life of sorrow in old age follows. 

This can be avoided by care in making out the deed. Let it 
be drawn up by a lawyer, so as to reserve to the old people a full 
life-ownership in the premises—the home to be theirs with no 
power to sell, deeded to son, who is thereby compelled to main- 
tain the parents to the end of life, and cannot treat them as 
dependants or turn them out of doors. 


Deeding Property to a Wife—‘Can I deed my property to 
my wife?” is a frequent question. Certainly you can, and may 
deliver the deed in the presence of witnesses; it may be made to 
take effect after your death, and may be saved, as a will; you may 
convey, for a few dollars, what might cost many thousands in 
litigation. The deed need not be recorded. 

A lady lost her husband and wired her brother, a judge in an 
inland city, to come and settle the estate. The papers were 
examined, and, instead of a will, a joint deed was found, giving to 
the one Jiving the longest the entire property, personal and real. 
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There are two things in which men, in other things wise 
enough, do usually miscarry—in putting off the making of their 
wills and their repentance until it is too late.—TiLLoTson, 


‘This was recorded for a dollar, and the estate stood settled in the 
wife’s name, without litigation. I have never seen a more simple 
settlement; it is a splendid object lesson to the people. 


Make a Will.—(See forms under Wills. )—A will never hastens 
one’s end, but should, on the contrary, make him live longer. It 
will cut off anxiety and prevent worry. Let the will be brief and 
simple; don’t complicate it with too many conditions. Make it 
your own will, not that of the trustees; they will not be able to 
make a new will for you. Mention in it each near relative, even 
if what they are to receive be but a trifle; being noticed, they will 
feel morally bound to respect the will. Make it while well, or 
make deeds in lieu of it; don’t leave it for a death-bed accident. 
Deposit your will, for safe keeping, either in a bank or safe, and 
if you do not wish it generally known that you have made a will, 
leaye a memorandum among your papers, where it will easily be 
found, stating where the will is deposited. 


A Wife’s Property.—In most of the states a wife can buy, 
sell, and own real and personal property independently of her 
husband. By a late Michigan case, she can release her dower 
right, sell it to her husband and get back money or mortgages for 
it, and permit him to will away the balance. 

Tn the line of business a wife can buy, sell, and deal entirely the 
same as though a single woman; this rule will not apply in alt 
states, but in many. She can replevy her household goods, taken 
on her husbands debts or family debts. She can hold her thirds 
in divorce matters. 


Avoid Lotteries.—Avoid lotteries, games of chance and other 
gambling devices which are gotten up for the sole purpose of 
swindling you. No matter who their promoters are, or who 
patronizes them, you will save money, will save your businesy 
reputation, will preserve a higher rating with the commercial 
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agencies, and be better off both morally and financially, if you 
avoid them entirely; even if they are gotten up, ostensibly, in aid 
of charity, it will generally be better to have nothing to do with 
them; you would far better give what you can afford for that 
purpose directly than to contribute through any such methods. 

Pay no attention to letters you may receive from strangers who 
offer, on certain conditions, to make you rich. You are not likely 
to get something for nothing. People who have fortunes to give 
away do not need to advertise for takers. 


Endorser for a Friend.—Don’t endorse notes and drafts for 
every one who may ask you to do so; many a man has been ruined 
by his inability to say no to such requests. Of course, there are 
times when it is necessary and right to accommodate a friend in 
this way, but be prudent about it and think what you are doing. 
Of course, the friend expects to pay, and in many cases will do so. 
In some cases he will not, and the chances that he will not, and 
the effect it will have on you if he does not do so, should be care- 
fully considered. .If the amount you are asked to endorse for is 
mere than you can stand it to lose, refuse your signature unless 
tuere be very strong reasons for giving the accommodation. 
Don’t be careless about it and endorse for people here and there, 
even in small sums, and lose track of your liabilities of this kind; 
while the payment of one such small note or draft might not 
seriously embarrass you, yet many such liabilities might prove 
your ruin. Before endorsing for any one, consider the reasons 
why you should do so; the probabilities of your having to pay it if 
you do; and whether, in case you do have to pay it, you can lose 
the amount without crippling or ruining your business. This last 
consideration is of very great importance. 

Style of Signature —Adopt a certain way of writing your 
name and always write it the same. If your name, for instance, 
were John Morgan Smith, don’t write it one time in full, another 
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A man who cannot keep a record of his own 
business is not fit to be trusted with that of the 
king.—SAVILLE. 


time John M. Smith, another time J. Morgan Smith, or John Smith, 
or J. M. Smith. Write it always the same way, and form such a 
habit of doing so that you will not be liable to forget and write it 
in some other way. The best way would be to write your first 
name in full, the initial of the second name, and the surname in 
fall, (John M. Smith). Or J. M. Smith would be a very good 
form. But have one way of writing it and sign it always the same 
way. The reason why John M. Smith would be the best form to 
adopt is, that in deeds, mortgages, wills, and all documents of a 
permanent nature, it is necessary to write your first name in full, 
and it is best to adopt a style of signature that will do for all 
purposes. i 

A married woman, in handling her own money and doing 
business for herself, better use her own name instead of her 
husband’s. ‘Thus, Mrs. Smith should sign “‘Mary J. Smith,” 
instead of ‘Mrs. J. M. Smith.” ‘Adopt one style of hand-writing 
for your signature, making the same kind of capitals and joining 
letters in the same way. Business men should be able to recog- 
nize your signature anywhere as quickly as they would your face, 
if they knew you. However your penmanship may vary, always 
write your signature the same. 

Be careful how you write your signature on pieces of paper 
and scatter them around, or leave them lying around carelessly. 
Some dishonest person may get hold of it and use it for purposes 
of his own, as some men have learned to their cost. 

Never use anything but pen and ink in filling up checks, notes, 
etc., or in signing your name to important documents. 


Keeping Accounts.—Keep regular accounts. Keep a house 
account, and see that with fair deductions for waste and expenses, 
you are gaining something. ‘The farmer should keep accounts 
with his farm and stock, and with the hired man, and the hired 
man should keep accounts with the farmer. Don’t leave these 
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Misunderstanding on both sides is, as we 
know, the cause of all quarrels,—Vovrame. 


matters to memory, and don’t leave it to guess-work. By keeping 
regular accounts you will én0w where your profits and losses are 
coming from and how much they are. ‘The habit of being 
methodical in this way will grow on you; try it, and try it long 
enough to see how it pays. You can adopt some simple style of 
keeping your accounts, and can find forms that will suit you, by a 
few changes, in ordinary works on book-keeping. Adopt some 
simple form, one you can thoroughly understand. 


Make Contracts in Writing.—It is always safest and best to 
make contracts and personal agreements in writing. This will 
prevent frequent misunderstandings; trouble often arises. from 
verbal contracts, not because the parties to them are dishonest, but 
because they forget. Often a good deal of conversation and 
bargaining goes on before the agreement is concluded, and the 
memory cannot be depended on for what the final agreement really 
is. Have some memorandum of the agreement in writing? signed 
by the opposite party. 

Give and Take Receipts.—While a receipt may be explained 
and is not absolutely conclusive, it is very convenient, and it takes 
very strong proof to deny it; it will outlast memory. In all cases 
of rent, wages and larger transactions, put it in writing, and make 
a tally of it on the ‘‘stub.” (A book of fifty nicely bound receipts 
and ten blank notes will be mailed by the publisher for twenty-five 
cents. See title page.) 

Make notes on clear blank forms; the cost is trifling, and they 
beget a style of business that will form a useful habit. Carefully 
file away notes and receipts and all other valuable papers and 
documents; they may some day prove of great value to you; form 
the habit of being methodical. Habit is stronger than reason and 
is a second nature, 
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to be loved.—J. MACDONALD. 


Handling Other People’s Money.— If you are agent, trustee, 
executor, etc., keep the funds entrusted to your care entirely 
separate from your own. Deposit in different banks, or make 
separate deposits in the same bank. Designate the bank book 
and account as ‘John Smith, Agent, or John Smith, Trustee,” for 
example, in dealing with the trust funds. Don’t handle them 
under your own name alone, but add the word, trustee, guardian, 
agent, etc., as the case may be. In this way the trust funds will 
not become mixed up with your own, and the banker becomes 
your book-keeper. He will balance up your account for you, and 
save you all needless worry. 

In signing checks, as guardian or agent, sign the principal’s 
name first and then sign your own, as guardian or agent. For 
instance, suppose your name is James Jones and you are agent for 
John Smith: You will sign ‘John Smith, by James Jones, his 
agent.” 


Sending Money Away.—In the vicinity of your own home, 
pay by check. If sending any distance, send N. Y. draft, or if 
sending it to any point west of Chicago, you can send draft oa 
Chicago or some large western city; but N. Y. drafts are good 
anywhere in the United States. In sending a draft, have the 
bank make it payable to you, and then on the back of it endorse 
it over to the person to whom you wish it paid or that you are 
sending the money to. (See sample drafts, etc.) These will be 
returned to you and can be saved as receipts. 

Money can also be sent safely by post office money order 
and by express. Smaller sums may be sent by postal note or 
registered letter. In cases of emergency, where haste is required, 
money can be sent by telegraph. The telegraph office will furnish 
the required blanks and explain how to fill them out. The other 
day a man sent me a post office order and registered the letter; this 
was unnecessary and cost him ten cents extra. P. O. orders, 
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Promptness is the soul of business. 
—CHESTERFIELD. 


@rafts, checks, etc., need not necessarily be registered. Currency 
sent in a letter should always be registered. 


Paying Notes and Drafts.—If it can be avoided never 
everdraw your bank account. If notes fall due on Sunday, pay 
er renew them the preceding Saturday. If on holidays, pay or 
renew the previous day. This is the law, and is true of protests as 
well as renewals. When a note is due, pay it or renew it promptly. 
It is not enough that you are “good for it.” Bank business depends 
on promptness. 1 know a man worth half a million, but his credit 
is very poor because he is so careless and negligent in paying his 
pills. A bank business depends on promptness; they loan to some 
men and receive from others. They must meet their checks 
promptly or close up business, and you must meet yours, to aid 
them. Be ready to do your part and they will extend favors and, 
best of all, your bank will be your best reference. Without it you 
are always crippled. 


Don’t be Your Own Banker.—A rich farmer in Ohio tried 
it. He bought a safe and bought U. S. bonds, and told of it. 
One day two men came from Cleveland, detectives (?) in search 
of lost bonds—stolen bonds. He was confident his were not 
stolen, but they examined them; went to the window to test a 
bright light on them; then gagged and bound the farmer and ran 
off with the bonds. ‘This was the reward for ‘every man his own 
banker.” 

There is another benefit in a bank account. It is a book 
account, balanced monthly and kept for you free of charge. And, 
most important of all, if you collect money for another, and place 
it in charge of a reputable bank, and deposit it in your employer’s 
name, and failure happens, you will not be held responsible. The 
employer must lose it, not you. This is true of lodge funds, trust 
funds and all estates. But to clear yourself, deposit in the name 
ef the owner with a right to check out as agent, trustee or attorney, 
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Money is a good servant but a poor master, 
—Dovnowrs. 


and in no case mingle your own money with it. Don’t speculate 
with funds held in trust. This trifling with trust or bank funds 
is criminal. 

Don’t Employ a Poor Lawyer.—The advice so far given is 
to keep you out of litigation. But if you do get into litigation, 
employ a good lawyer; don’t try to be your own lawyer; and if 
you have any business matter of importance which you have any 
doubts about, employ a good attorney. An old farmer at a 
grange meeting hinted that education only made knaves of 
children, and that he had little use for lawyers. But think a 
moment; who would draw up the deeds, wills and contracts, and 
do many other things needed, if all were ignorant? ‘The ordinary 
man thinks he is a good lawyer, but he is not. You ofter 
need counsel in deeds, sales, contracts, etc., and in other com- 
plications of your business. Select a lawyer in whom you can 
confide; honesty should be his first qualification. He should alse 
possess shrewdness, experience and common sense. Get one whe 
has a reputation fer being successful also; then be advised by him. 


Taking Mortgages.—I do not intend to advise that you 
should consult a lawyer about every little transaction. Never 
take a mortgage on property till after you have inspected 
the property and had the title examined. In case you do not 
thoroughly understand how to look up the title, employ some 
lawyer or competent person to do it for you. Take no chances 
on it. Get some one you know to be competent and reliable— 
never a stranger. 


Loaning Money.—Be careful about loaning money on hotels, 
factories, frame houses or perishable property. In loaning money 
on a house and lot, if the lot is worth one-third or more of 
the amount of money loaned and the honse the balance, it will 
answer; but it should be worth, at a forced sale, and any 
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IN LAW NOTHING IS CERTAIN BUT THE EXPENSE. 
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Arbitration is the peacemaker of friends and 
neighbors,—Ho.Lanp. 


possible depreciation it may suffer, the full amount of the money 
loaned. The safest financiers loan only on real estate, and ther 
only up to about one-half its value. 
Buildings, even if well insured, are not the best security; they 
wear out, run down and grow dilapidated. If you do loan money 
‘on buildings, as an extra precaution keep up a good insurance on 
them. Then, if they are destroyed by fire, you have.the insurance 
to fall back on as security. Keep your own buildings well 
insured also. 


Investigate Title, Etc., Before Buying Real Estate.—Before 
buying land examine the abstract and compare titles. If you are 
not well posted on how to do this yourself, get some safe counsellor 
to do it for you. Better not try to do it yourself; it is too risky; 
even lawyers dread real estate complications. Geta lawyer who 
is posted—one who is in that line of business—and one that you 
know can be trusted. See that you buy what you pay for. See 
that paving taxes, and all other kinds of taxes are not left unpaid, 
to become a lien on your property. Don’t take the seller’s word 
for it; have your lawyer look it up; and make sure of one thing: 
in buying the property don’t buy a lawsuit. Record the deed 
promptly. Deeds take effect in the order of their date—even the 
hour and minute of their recording. This is also true of mortgages 
and assignments of mortgages. Get them on record; this may 
seem a trifle, but it repays many times the outlay. 


Settle by Arbitration.—Over a high archway on a main road 
leading to Boston, near a run-down farm, was painted the figure of 
a farmer on a stunning gray horse, and under him the inscription: 
«My name is Upham, from Boston. I’m going to law!” On the 
other side, a seedy-looking man on a broken-down horse, and 
under that picture: ‘My name is Upham, from Boston. J’ne 
been to law!” Daniel Webster said it was a correct picture. Let 
it be an object lesson forever! 
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He who would parposely cheat his friend 
would cheat his God.—LavaTERr. 


Many disputes can be settled without lawsuits—by arbitration, 
in this way: Let each choose one and the two chosen agree on 
another. If a building matter, select builders, or fair, good- 
tempered men. This is a little hard on the lawyers, but they can 
live without it. 

Before you start a lawsuit be careful how you enter on it, 
Lincoln was a man of great forecast, and often advised settlements 
by arbitration. Chief Justice Waite would never engage in a case 
till he knew both sides of it. ‘‘You may be all wrong in proof 
when you think you are all right in de/se/,” he would say. So he 
advised arbitration, and think of the wonderful feat he accom- 
plished in the Geneva Award. 

The finding of arbitrators is called the award, and is in writing. 
If signed by all parties, it is final, and any one should abide by so 
just a conclusion. It can be appealed from, but usually remains 
as settled. 


Agreement for Arbitration.—A clear stipulation should be 
entered into before any proof is taken by arbitrators, something 
like this: We, Ralph Adams and James Burns, do hereby agree to 
submit all our matters now in dispute over a building contract 
between us on a house, 83 Edmund street, Boston, to Wm. Meyers, 
J. A. Donaldson and Caleb Ives, arbitrators (we having mutually 
agreed upon these men as such), to abide and stand by their 
findings, hearing to begin on January 14, 1904, and continue one 
day, at which date we are to present vouchers, contracts and 
books and exhibits, for the use of said arbitrators, and we pledge 
ourselves mutually—a promise for a promise—to prevent litiga- 
tion and abide by said finding. (In case each one selects one 
and the two select a third, that can be so stated. ) 

Arbitrators need not be sworn, but witnesses should be, as 
follows: ‘‘You do solemnly swear that the testimony you shall 
give in the matter now pending in this settlement by arbitration 
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Do not accustom yourself to consider debt 
only as an inconvenience; you will find it a 
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before this board, wherein Adams and Burns are parties, shall 
be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help you God.” 


* Arbitration Best for Farmers.—As an inexpensive and 
friendly method for farmers this is decidedly better than a lawsuit. 
Once ended, the friendship remains unbroken. It puts each upon 
his honor. It saves nights of worry and days of anxiety. I knew 
a farmer, Mr. Baker, who sued Farmer Patton, and they followed 
it till M. & B. owned one farm and K. & K. the other—one a 
firm of brokers on mortgages, one a firm of lawyers. The 
warning is, ‘‘Don’t go to law!” While litigation is a result of 
civil liberty and must often be used in disputes, still let it be a 
last resort. Let it be over frauds and criminal matters. Let it be 
of rare occurrence. Zhink many times before you sue your neighbor. 


Past Due Notes.—Never buy a note that is past due without 
first making strict inquiry as to why tt has not been paid. ‘The 
note may have been procured by some kind of fraud, and its not 
being paid when due is a notice to purchasers to be on their guard, 
and a failure in this respect would be construed, in law, as negli- 
gence. Even if the note be perfectly valid, yet its being past due 
and unpaid would indicate carelessness, or inability to pay on the 
part of its maker, and a shrewd business man would not purchase 
such a note. 


Deeds and Mortgages.—Always have every deed and mort- 
gage you take promptly recorded. If you neglect to do so, it 
may, sometime, result in a great deal of expense to yourself or 
your heirs; have it recorded promptly or it may be neglected or 
entirely forgotten. 

When you purchase a mortgage it is always best to have the 
record of its assignment to you made at the office where the 
mortgage itself is recorded. 
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Every thing in the world may be endured 
except continual prosperity.—GorErHs. 
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When all the notes secured by a mortgage have been paid and 
the mortgage discharged, the discharge shonld at once be taken to 
the office where the mortgage is recorded, and entered on the 
records. Until this is done the records will continue to show it 
as a lien on the property. Neglect to attend to this matter 
promptly has caused many lawsuits. 

Be sure that all the notes secured by the mortgage are paid 
before you cancel the mortgage. A mortgage is often given to 
secure several notes, and these notes may be held by different 
persons. The mortgage is security for all the notes, and the person ‘ 
holding the mortgage must know that each and every note has 
been paid, and all liabilities under the mortgage settled, before 
cancelling and surrendering it. A person holding one or more of 
the notes and not having the mortgage in his possession should 
look after the matter and see that the mortgage is not cancelled till 
his notes are paid. 


Fire Insurance.—Every prudent man will have his buildings 
insured against loss by fire; many a man has lost everything and 
been rendered penniless by neglecting this; the contents, if 
valuable, should also be insured. It is a false economy that 
would risk the loss of all for the sake of saving the comparatively 
small sum required for insurance. A business man’s credit, who 
carries no fire insurance, is not as good as it would be if he kept 
well insured. 

As the object of insurance is security, the main question in 
choosing a company should be its responsibility and financial 
standing, and its reputation for promptitude in paying just claims. 
This is much more important than a few dollars more or less, in 
the cost of policy or premiums. 

When you take out insurance, read your policy carefully and 
learn just what its conditions are; don’t take the mere statements 
of the agent. The insurance company is bound only by its written 
agreement, which is the policy. ; 
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Everything that looks to the future elevates 
human nature; for life is never so low or so little 
as when occupied with the present.—E. L. Lanpon. 


If your building is insured and you wish to alter or repair it, 
first go to the agent of your insurance company and get his written 
consent. The company has a legal right to know of any material 
changes made in the building after it is insured, and if made 
without its consent you may be unable to collect anything on your 
policy. 

If a building becomes vacant, after being insured, notify the 
agent of the company promptly. 

Policies should be made out in the name of the legal owner of 
the property. If the deed is in the wife’s name, the policy should 
be in her name; if the deed is in the husband’s name, the policy 
should be in his name. 


Life Insurance.—Life insurance is needed by the majority of 
men, as there are few who do not have a family or friends more or 
less dependent on them for support. The poor man needs it as a 
provision for his family in the event of his death; the rich man 
needs it for the same purpose, as he cannot tell what changes of 
fortune he may meet with during life. 

As the main object of life insurance is to lay by a secure fund, 
not to be drawn on perhaps till after the lapse of many years, it is 
evident that the stability and reliability of the company is more 
important than its cheapness. Select a good, reliable company, 
one that is likely to endure at least as long as yourself. If you 
choose a company simply because its rates for insuring are low, 
you may find yourself some years afterward with a worthless 
policy, no insurance, and health too much impaired to be accepted 
as arisk by any other company. Of course, the reliability of a 
company cannot be determined by the price it charges for insur- 
ance; some first-class companies charge less rates than other, 
inferior companies. The point is to make the standing and 
responsibility of the company, not its rates, the first consideration. 
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The best preparation for the future is the 
present well seen to, and the last duty done — 
MACDONALD, 


Carry all the insurance you are able to pay for. It is also 
a good plan to insure with several different companies, and then, 
if one of them should happen to collapse, you would still have 
some good insurance remaining. 

Read your insurance policy and learn what its conditions are; 
the company is bound only by the agreements and conditions in 
the policy, and verbal promises made by the agent are worthless. 

The gist of this whole article is success in business and money- 
making. The gist of the preceding article, Life and Health 
Department, is good health, good nature and cheerfulness, which 
are absolutely essential to money making, but money making is not 
essential to happiness. A wise man should have his money in his 
head, not in his heart. Make all you can, save all you can, give 
all you can. 


Accident Insurance.—Now days nearly every business man 
carries more or less accident insurance. This kind of insurance is 
not expensive, and should be carried by not only business men, 
but by mechanics, laborers and farmers. If you meet with an 
accident, it is a nice thing to receive $25.00 or $50.00 a week 
while you are laid up. I know of a man only recently who, going 
to Chicago, paid but a few dollars for an accident policy. That 
night he was killed in a railroad accident and his family received 
$10,000. 


SELF-HELPS IN BUSINESS. 


“It takes a great deal of caution and a great 
deal of boldness to make a fortune; and when 
made it takes ten times as much wit to keep 
it as it did to make it.”—Lord Rothchild. 


Educate Yourself—Young man, there is no royal road to 
wealth or learning. Money cannot buy an education. The boy 
who is born in the rural districts away from the city and all the 
so-called advantages of the city, has an equal chance with the boy 
who is born within hearing distance of the university bell. We 
learn to climb the hill by climbing it. The greatest benefits come 
rom surmounting difficulties. The greater the difficulties, the 
greater the effort should be to surmount them. One boy may have 
ten times as many opportunities as you have for gathering inform- 
ation, but the information is not gathered. The most successful 
teacher in the world cannot force an education upon a boy. The 
boy who has ambition and a love for study will become an 
educated man, no matter where he lives or what the obstacles are. 
Never before in the history of our country were there so many 
advantages, so many sources of information, and so many paths to 
an education, as now. 

One need not go to a business college to obtain a business 
education; in fact the most successful business men in our country 
to-day are men who never saw the inside of a business college. 
One who is really anxious to obtain information and become 
proficient in any one thing can do so if he endeavors to educate 
himself. 
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He that would make sure of success should 
keep his passion cool and his expectation low. 
—Jeremy COLLIER. 


Intelligent labor, of whatever kind, is always in demand. Can 
you write a good business letter? Can you convey just the 
meaning you want to, and clothe your thoughts in courteous, brief, 
business-like language, write neatly, spell your words correctly, 
and dash off a letter in a few moments? If you can, you will have 
no difficulty in securing a situation. The men who are doing the 
longest day’s work for the smallest daily wages, and who are the 
slaves of their employers, are the uneducated. If you can do 
your work properly, if you can dash off a business letter correctly 
as above stated, there are hundreds of business houses looking for 
just such a fellow as you are. The uneducated do not know how 
to do many things. ‘They must do the one thing or starve. The 
largest proportion of them spent their evenings and spare hours, 
years ago, in whittling boxes on the street corners, and otherwise 
idling their time away. In business learn one thing, and that is 
to be clear, explicit, concise, especially in your business corres- 
pondence. 

The young man who takes a systematic course of study in a 
college, graduates and receives his diploma, is the educated man, 
so far as book-learning is concerned, but he lacks a great deal of 
being an educated man so far as a practical education is concerned. 
We often see men who have graduated and received their diplomas, 
whose lives or whose success, in the best sense, is a failure. The 
reason of this is that they have not studied the practical side of 
the questions of the day. ‘They have not entered into the realities 
of daily life. This is the reason why a much greater majority 
of those young men who have to educate themselves, who have to 
earn their own money with which to carry themselves through 
college, are the ones who become, in the future, the successful men. 
‘This is the reason why you can take, for instance, a graduating 
class of fifteen years ago and find to-day every one of the selt- 
educated boys successful men, while the same is not true of those 
who were not self-educated, or who had rich parents to aid them. 
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The superiority of some men is merely 
local, They are great because their asso- 
ciates are little.—Jounson. 


Growing minds are measured by the number of original ideas 
which they produce rather than by the quantity of facts which 
they contain. Rubbing up against the world as self-made men have 
to do is what gives them original ideas. ‘‘ Necessity is the mother 
of invention.” It is the growing mind, the mind of original ideas, 
that there is always a vacancy for. ‘he fact that there is an 
opportunity for all; cannot be better illustrated than by an article 
by Robert J. Burdette entitled ‘‘Give the Poor Boy a Chance,” 
When one stops to consider that nearly all the great and wealthy 
men of our country to-day were poor boys, one can hardly help 
agreeing with Mr. Burdette’s saying: ‘‘The poor boy monop- 
olizes about all the chances there are.” 

Mr. Burdette says: ‘‘Give the poor man a chance! My son, 
the poor man takes about all the chances without waiting to have 
one given him. If you give him any more chances than he takes, 
he will soon own everything and run the Texas man out of the 
country. The fact is, we must curtail the poor man’s chances a 
little. We must sit down on him, and hold him down, and give 
the rich man achance. The poor man has had things his own 
way too long. He has crowded the rich man out. But for the 
poor man, this old world would have cast anchor 6,000 years ago» 
and be covered with moss and lichens to-day, like a United States 
man-of-war. Edgar Allen Poe was the son of a strolling player; 
George Peabody was a boy ina small grocery; Benjamin Franklin, 
the printer, was the son of a tallow chandler; John Adams was the 
son of a poor farmer; Gifford, the first editor of the Quarterly 
Review, was a common sailor; Ben Johnson, rare Ben Johnson, 
was a brick layer; the father of Shakespeare couldn’t spell and 
couldn’t write his own name; neither can you; even his illustrious 
son couldn’t spell it twice alike; Robert Burns was a child of 
poverty, the eldest son of seven children, the family of a poor 
bankrupt; John Milton was the son ofa serivener; Andrew Jackson 
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Nothing is denied to well directed labor, 
and nothing is to be obtained without it, 
—Six J. REYNOLDS. 


was the son of a poor Irishman; Andrew Johnson was a tailor; 
Garfield was a boy of all work, too poor even to have a regular 
trade; Grant was a tanner; Lincoln a keel boatman and common 
farm hand; and the Prince of Wales is the son of a queen. It is 
his misfortune, not his fault; he couldn’t help it, and he can’t help 
it now. But you see, my dear boy, that’s all there is of him; he’s 
just the Prince of Wales, and he’s only that because he can’t help 
it. Be thankful, my son, that you weren’t born a prince; be glad 
that you did not strike twelve the first time. If there is a patch on 
your knee and your elbows are glossy, there is some hope for you, 
but never again let me hear you say that the poor man has no 
chance. True, a poor lawyer, a poor doctor, a poor printer, 
a poor workman of any kind has no chance; he deserves to have 
none, but the poor man monopolizes about all the chances there 
A kd 

Not long since the writer heard one of the largest and most 
successful merchants in the United States say: ‘*The first four 
months I worked in a store I got $2.00 a week, but at the end of 
four months my wages were increased to eight dollars a week. I 
remember I was always afraid I was not earning my wages, and 
used to wonder to myself whether I gave satisfaction and was 
going to keep my job. I worked just as hard for two dollarsa 
week as I ever did afterwards. My wages were increased from 
time to time during the several years I was with the firm, but! 
never asked for an increase.” This same ‘poor boy” is to-day 
president of a National bank and the owner of several large 
mercantile establishments. This is the kind of a chance a poor boy 
has. If you accept a position, work just as hard for two dollars 
a month as you would for two hundred dollars a month. Don't 
think about the wages you are getting, but think about how you 
can be of greatest service to your employer, and he will not be 


long in seeing the value you are to him and will reward you 
sccordingly. 
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Call on a business man only at business times and on business; 
transact your business and go about your business, in order to 
give him time to finish his business,—WELLINGTON. 


In “Self Helps in Business” we do not give book-keeping 
because that is better covered by books devoted exclusively to that 
subject, and to treat it as it should be treated would occupy too 
much space in a book of this kind. There are many plain 
treatises on self-instruction in book-keeping that can be readily 
and cheaply obtained. 


HOW TO DO BUSINESS WITH A BANK. 


As stated in preceding pages on this subject, always be prompt, 
open and frank with your bankers. If you wish to open a deposit 
account with a bank and are not acquainted with any member of 
it, provide yourself with a proper introduction, as well regulated 
banks do not open accounts with strangers. 

It is customary with all properly conducted banks to ask a 
customer who desires to open an account to make a statement of 
what he his worth. When asked for, a statement should be made 
promptly and accurately, showing exactly what your resources and 
liabilities are. 

Do not draw a check on a bank unless you have the money on 
deposit, or in your possession to deposit, with which to make that 
check good. If you desire to send a check to some distant city, 
do not send it expecting to make it good before the check can get 
back by mail. Persons to whom such checks are sent sometimes 
telegraph to ask if they are good, and if you have not sufficient 
money in the bank to cover the amount of the check, your bankers 
will haye to say no, and this will injure your credit. 

Never exchange checks with anybody. Business men some- 
times gain one day by exchanging checks, but it is a bad practice. 

It is stated that ninety per cent. of the business of the present 
day is done without the exchange of a single dollar in currency. 
It is all done by checks, drafts and notes. Wholesale houses sell 
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Deliberate with caution, but in all business 
matters act with decision and promptness. 
—CouLTER. 


goods on thirty, sixty and ninety days’ time, and take notes from 
the retail merchants in payment. These notes are not often for a 
longer time than three months, as banks do not like to discount 
notes for a longer time than this. When a wholesale merchant 
needs money, he takes these notes which he has received from the 
retailer to the bank to have them discounted and the money placed 
to his credit. When the note is discounted at the bank, the 
wholesale merchant, or payee, writes his name on the back of it— 
endorses it—when both the maker and the payee are responsible 
to the bank for its payment. Most notes discounted at banks do 
not draw interest. 

The time in bank discount is always the number of days from 
the date of discounting the note to the date it is due. For 
example: A note of $1,000, dated January 7, payable in ninety 
days, is due in ninety-three days from January 7, there being 


always three days of grace allowed, and the banker deducts the 
interest from the note for ninety-three days, that is, if the note is 


discounted the day it is given. ‘This is called bank discount. 


Paying Bills by Checks.—Many business firms make it a 
rule never to pay bills except by check. This is a good practice, 
and for the following reasons: 

1. Parties whom you have paid cannot claim that you have 
paid an improper amount, or that you have not paid them at all, 
or that you paid them a bad bill, as the check itself shows the 
amount paid, and is evidence that the bill has been paid. 

2. The check itself is a receipt for payment when it comes 
back to you through your bank, as it will in the course of time. 

For the above reasons we would advise paying all bills in your 
vicinity by check. If you have not the money in the bank, put it 
in and check against it; or if you have but one or two bills to pay, 
deposit the necessary amount in the bank and take a certificate of 
deposit in your name (see form Certificate of Deposit) and endorse 
it over, payable to the order of the person or firm you wish to pay. 
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He that would know his own business must 
learn system.— BARNARD. 


Filling Up Printed Forms of Checks, Notes, Etc.—When 
filling out a printed form of note, draft or check, always begin at 
the extreme left hand of the blank and draw a heavy line through 
the unused space between the amount you write and the word 
“‘Dollars.” (See forms of Checks filled out.) 


Notes, Checks and Drafts Payable to Bearer or Order.—- 
Papers made payable to dearer can be collected by any one into 
whose hands they may fall, hence it is a bad practice to make 
them payable to bearer. If made payable to your own order or 
the order of the person you wish to pay, they cannot be used until 
you or the person to whom they are made payable has endorsed 
them across the back. 


Presenting Checks for Payment.—Checks drawn upon 
banks are not mtended to be held any length of time, and asa 
rule should be promptly presented to the bank for payment. The 
check may be good when given to you, but the person may die or 
{ail in business soon after. 


Paying Bills by Check to Persons Living at a Distance.— 
Persons not in business and those not having creditable financial 
rating in the commercial agencies, should never order goods and 
send their personal check in payment, as the chances are that the 
firm from whom you order goods will delay shipment until they 
have found out whether your check is good or not. Business 
houses prefer New York or Chicago drafts from persons or firms, 
however strong their financial rating may be, living at a distance. 


How to Endorse Checks, Drafts, Notes, Etc.—The top of 
a check, draft or note, is the left end as the printed face of it, 
tight side up, lies before you. Endorse your name across the top 
about an inch and a half from the end—never lengthwise. 

In filing away papers or letters of any kind, your notes for 
reference should always be made at the top. 
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There is no better ballast for keeping the mind 
steady on its keel, and saving it from all risk of 
crankiness, than business.—J. R. Lowe. 


Buying Drafts for Remittances.—In buying drafts, have 
them made payable to your order and then indorse them payable 
to the person to whom you wish to send money. For example: 
If your name is Samuel Jones and you wish to order $100.00 worth 
of books of F. B. Dickerson Company, buy a draft for $100.00 
payable to yourself, and indorse on the back of it, ‘Pay to the 
order of I’. B. Dickerson Company.” (See example Indorsement 
on Copy of Draft.) This draft is good only to F. B. Dickerson 
Company, and they will have to indorse their name on the back 
of it before they can get the money; whereas, if you indorse your 
name only, ‘‘Samuel Jones,” on the back, it will be good to any 
one who may come in possession of it. A draft, when paid, is 
cancelled and returned to the bank from whom you bought it, and 
is as good asa receipt. When returned, it is kept on file in the 
bank, so that you can see it again if necessary. 


ALL ABOUT NOTES, RECEIPTS, Etc. 


A Promissory Note.—A promissory note is a written promise 
to pay a certain sum of money at a future time, unconditionally. 
The signer of a note is called the maker. The following 
are some of the common forms of notes used throughout the 
various States. In drawing up or filling out notes, be very careful 
that the terms and conditions are plainly expressed, and that your 
writing is plain, so that no disputes or misunderstandings may 
arise. Write the date, the amount and the rate of interest so 
plainly that there can be no question as to the conditions. 
Observe the following points: 
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Creditors have better memories than debtors; 
they are a superstitious sect, great observers of 
set days and times.—FRANKLIN. 


1. Never sign a note or paper of any kind without first care- 
fully reading it. 

2. Notes are liable to fall into the hands of other parties, and 
no matter how familiar you are with the person’s address, it is best 
to write the address of the signer or signers opposite their names; 
then there will be no difficulty in locating them. 

3. Have notes drawn payable at some particular place—at 
your office, your house, or some commercial business house or 
bank (a bank is the best place, as they are provided with files for 
this purpose). A short time before a note comes due (if made 
payable at a bank), leave it at the bank for collection. It is the 
duty of the bank to notify the maker, if desired, that the note is 
there. If you are a customer, or do business with the bank, they 
will charge you nothing for collection. When a note is made 
payable at a bank it saves the trouble of either party hunting up 
the other. 

4. In taking a note from a person who cannot write his name, 
always have him make his mark. Any person may write the name, 
but the maker of the note must make his own mark. Notes of 
this kind should be witnessed by at least one disinterested person. 
(See form.) 


Collateral for Security to Note.—When a collateral note is 
given (see fofm of Collateral Note), and stock or bonds are 
accepted as security, it is best to notify the corporation issuing 
them, telling them the numbers of the shares or bonds and to 
whom they were issued. This is not a/ways necessary, as the 
person who gives them to you as security may be known to you as 
perfectly reliable and trustworthy. 


How to Indorse a Note.—Never write your name lengthwise 
of anote. As the printed face of a note lies right side up before 
you, the left end is the top; turn the note over and indorse your 
name across the top about an inch and a half from the end. 
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Society is built upon trust, and trust upon 
confidence in one another’s integrity.—SourH. 
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Indorsements and Consent of Indorsers. Never agree to 
extend the time of payment of a note, or anything that is indorsed 
or secured, without first getting the consent of the security in 
writing. If you hold a note of Mr. Brown which is indorsed by 
Mr. Smith, and Mr. Brown wants a little more time, be sure that 
you do not agree with Mr. Brown that you will extend the time, 
without the written consent of the indorser, Mr. Smith. It is best 
to have the consent of Mr. Smith written on the back of the note, 
something like the following: 


I hereby consent to the extension of payment sixty days. 
JOHN SHITH. 


Or, a new note may be made, both parties signing it, and the old 
one destroyed. Verbal notice to the indorser that the note was 
presented for payment and refused would hold him responsible, 
but in case ofa lawsuit it might be difficult to prove that yerbal 
notice had been given. My advice is to protest an indorsed note. 


Responsibility of Indorser.—If an indorsed note is not paid 
by the maker on the day it is due, the indorser cannot be held 
responsible unless the note is duly presented for payment and 
notice given to the indorser that the note has not been paid. 
This, however, does not necessarily mean that the note must be 
protested. Protest is the official act of a notary public, which is 
absolutely required only when the indorser whom it is desired to 
hold responsible resides in a different State than the one in which 
the note is made payable. Banks generally have one of their 
employees appointed a notary to protest all indorsed notes, if 
not paid. 

It is important that any one holding indorsed notes should 
keep a strict record of the dates they are due, and if not paid on 
those dates, to take the necessary steps to hold the indorser liable, 
as previously mentioned. 
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Rare almost as great poets, rarer perhaps 
than veritable saints and martyrs, are consum- 
mate men of business.—Hexrs, 


There are several forms of protest, but the following is a short 
and common form: 


[common FoRM OF PROTEST.] 


Columbus, O., Feb. 15, 904. 


To SAMUEL JONES: 
A promissory note made by John Jones in Savor of 


Cyrus White, for One Hundred Dollars, dated the rath day 
of December, 1903, indorsed by you, was delivered to me jor 
protest by Cyrus White, the holder. Being this day due, its 
dayment was demanded and refused. You will be held for 


tts payment. NATHAN POTTER, 
Notary Public, 


Notice of Non-Payment.—The holder of a note may hold the 
indorser by giving him immediate notice in writing, on the day the 
note is due, that the note has been presented for payment and 
refused, except when the indorser resides out of the State, in 
which case a notary must be employed and the note protested. It 
is best, however, to always entrust this to a notary who is familiar 
with such matters. The following form will answer: 


Columbus O., Feb. 15, T904. 


To SamuEL JONES: 
DEAR Sir:—Please take notice that the note of One 


Thousand Dollars and interest, made by John Jones and 
indorsed by you, due this day, remains unpatd. 


Crrus WHITE. 
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The diligent fostering of a candid habit of 
mind, even in trifies, is a matter of high moment 
both to character and opinions.—Howson. 


Waiving Protest.—It sometimes happens that the maker ofa 
note is perfectly responsible and able to pay his note, but may be 
ymable to do so on the particular day it is due. In such a case 
the steps above mentioned must be taken, unless the indorser 
waives them. Business men of good standing do not like to have 
their notes go to protest, as it injures their credit. In such a 
ease the indorser can waive presentment, notice and protest, and 
still be held responsible by writing on the back of the note the 
following, and signing his name under it: 


For value received, I hereby waive presentment, 
demand for payment, and notice of non-payment on 


within note. 
SamukL JOHNSON. 


Best Notes for Farmers.—It is not convenient for farmers 
or persons living in rural districts and small villages where there 
are no banks, to have notes protested; therefore, when a farmer 
takes a note of John Jones, and Cyrus White goes his security, it is 
best to take a joint and several note (see form), and thus avoid 
the trouble and inconvenience of notice or protest if not paid the 
day it is due. 


How to Avoid Responsibility—If a note is given to you, 
made payable to your order, you must indorse your name on the 
back of it if you wish to transfer it to another, and if the person 
who gave the note does not pay it when due, you are responsible 
for the payment of it. You can, however, avoid responsibility by 


writing the words ‘‘ Without Recourse” on the back, and signing 
your name underneath. 

Worth Twenty Thousand Dollars to a Man.—I know of a 
recent case where an indorsed note for twenty thousand dollars 
was given toa bank. In addition to the indorsement there was 
collateral, that is, its payment was secured by a deposit of 
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Whenever you buy or sell, let or hire, make a 
definite bargain, and never trust to the flattering 
lie, ““ We shan’t disagree about trifles.” 


corporate stock. Either through carelessness or assurance that 
the maker and collateral were perfectly good, the bank neglected 
to protest the note or notify the indorser of non-payment. Shortly 
after the note was due the maker failed, and the collateral, which 
proved to be stock in two or three corporations, proved to be 
worth only about twenty-five cents on the dollar. The indorser 
was not held responsible because the note was not protested, and 
the bank was the loser. 


Indorsing Payments on a Note.—:st. When making a partial 
payment on a note, examine the note. See that it is the right one, 
and also see that the indorsement is made on the back of it. 

and. If the circumstances are such that you cannot see the 
indorsement made, then take a reccipt for the payment you make 
and see that the receipt states the name of the party the note was 
given to, the date and amount. 


[FORM OF RECEIPT FOR PARTIAI. PAYMENT ON-A NOTE.] 
$50.00 
Springfield, Ohio, Sept. 14, 1905. 
Received of John Wood, Fifty Dollars, partial payment on 


a note of Three Hundred Dollars, dated Sept. 14, 7903, made 


payable to my order. 
RICHARD SUNDERLIN. 


The most reliable men sometimes receive money as partial 
payment and forget to indorse it on the note. The note may 
afterwards pass into the hands of a third person, who, not finding 
payments indorsed on the back, insists on the full amount. 


— 


adinan atten 
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Give a boy address and accomplishments and you give him the mas- 
tery of palaces and fortunes where he goes. He has not the trouble of 
earning to own them; they solicit him to enter and possess.—Emxrson. 


If some man living at a distance holds your note on which 
payments are due, or soon to become due, request him to forward 
it to some bank convenient to you, where you can call and pay 
the amount due on it and see it indorsed by the bank. After you 
have made the payment, the bank will return the note and money 
to the owner; or you can send the money to a bank in the town 
where the owner of the note lives, instructing them to indorse the 
amount on the back of the note when presented. 


Forms for all Kinds of Notes.— 
[NOTE PAYABLE Ar THE BANK.] 


$349.30 
Woodstock, Ontario, Feb. 3, 2904. 


Ninety days after date, I promise to pay to the order of 
Jacob Young, Cashier, Three Hundred and Forty-nine XS 
Dollars, at the Imperial Bank of Canada. Value received. 
Interest at seven per cent. per annum. 

JOHN B. JOHNSON, 


[INDORSED NOTE.] 


$500.00 
Omaha, Nebraska, Dec. 4, 1906. 


Ninety days after date I promise to pay to the order of 


Daniel Thomson Five Hundred Dollars at the Omaha Savings 


Bank, Value received. Interest at 7% per annum. 


SAMUEL STEVENSON. 


The above is a regular indorsed note. Daniel Thompson must 
indorse his name on the back of it before it can be deposited and 
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Never shrink from doing anything your business 
calls you todo, The man who is above his business, 
may one day find his business above him.—Dxew. 


the money got on it. if Samuel Stevenson does not pay the note 
on the day it is due, the bank must protest the note (unless Mr. 
Thomson waives protest), otherwise Mr. Thomson cannot be 
beld responsible. 


$500.00 
Omaha, Nebraska, Dec. 14, 1906. 


Ninety days after date I promise to pay to the order of 


the Omaha Savings Bank Five Hundred Dollars, at their 
office. Value recetved. Interest at eight per cent. per annum. 


SAMUEL STEVENSON. 


The above is a different form, and the difference is understood 
by but few business men. If Daniel Thomson should indorse this 
note by writing his name on the back of it, a protest would not be 
necessary, as the note on the face is not made payable to his 
order. It would really be a joint note, the same as if Daniel 
Thomson had signed his name on the face under that of 
Mr. Stevenson. 


[DEMAND NOTE. ] 


$90.00 
Toronto, Ontario, July 6, 1905. 


On demand I promise to pay to the Canadian Bank of 


Commerce Ninety Dollars, with interest at seven per cent. 


per annum. 
JOHN M. MORGAN. 


Note.—A demand note is due the day it is given, and payment 
may be demanded upon the same at any time. Demand notes are 
frequently given by business houses in large cities, and are given 
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Heaven never helps the man who will not 
act.—SoPHOcLEs. 


with the understanding that they are to be paid by the bank 
whenever called upon. Demand notes are sometimes written 
«One day after date,” instead of ‘On demand.” 


(JOINT NOTE. ] 


$100.00 , 
Austin, Texas, Jan. 25, 1907. 


Two years after date, for value received, we jointly 


and severally promise to pay to X. ¥. Collier One Hundred 


Dollars, with interest at eight per cent. per annum, 


SAMUEL STEVENSON, 
DANIEL THOMSON. 


Note.—A joint note is one made by two or more persons, any 
one of whom is responsible for the note. 


(yuDGMENT NOTE—COMMON FORM, WITH WAIVER. | 


2,800 
: = Albany, N. Y., Jan. 6, 1903. 


One year after date I promise to pay to Morris Elwood, 
or bearer, Two Thousand, Eight Hundred Dollars, with 
interest at the rate of six per cent. per annum, from 
maturity until paid, and without defalcation. And 1 do 


hereby confess judgment for the above sum, with interest 
and costs of suit, a release of all errors and waiver of all 
rights to inquisition and appeal, and to the benefit all laws 
exempting real and personal property from levy and sale. 


A. B. SEELEY. 


A judgment note is a promissory note given in the usual form, 
and containing, in addition, a power of attorney for any attorney 
of any court of record to appear and confess judgment for the 
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Avoid multiplicity of business; the man of one 
thing, is the man of success,—Trvon Epwarps, 


sum therein named. It usually contains a great number of 
stipulations as to the time of confessing the judgment, against 
appeal and other remedies for setting the judgment aside, and 
other conditions. 

[PRINCIPAL AND SURETY NOTE.] 


$400.00 
Toronto, Ontario, March 21, 1905. 


Yor value received, on or before one year from date, I 
promise lo pay to the order of John Cleveland, Four Hundred 
Dollars. Interest at seven per cent. 

SAMUEL WarTERs. 
Note.—In a note of this kind, the principal should sign the note 
as above, and if the surety be James Brown, he should indorse the 


note on the back; or, it may be signed on the face as follows: 
Samuel Waters, Principal, James Brown, Surety. 


[COLLATERAL NOTE.] 


$1,200 
Detroit, Mich., June 3, 1904. 
Sour months after date, I promise to pay Isaac Cornell, 
or order, Twelve Hundred Dollars, with interest at the rate of 
seven per cent. per annum, value received; having deposited 
or pledged with him as collateral security, with authority to sell 


the same at public or private sale, or otherwise, at his option, 
on the non-performance of this promise, and without notice, 
Jifty shares of the Wyandotte Wire Company stock, of the par 
value of One Hundred Dollars each. 


S. W. BOwreit, 


Note.--A collateral note is one where some security is deposited 
with the note as a guaranty for the payment of the same. 
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Ability is a poor man’s wealth.—M. WREN. 


[Nore BY A MARRIED WOMAN. ] 


$220.00 
Peoria, Ill., Nov. 22, 1906, 


Six months after date, I promise to pay to S. B. Anthony, 


or order, Two Hundred and Twenty Dollars, value received, 


with interest at seven per cent. 
Mrs. HANNAH WARREN. 


Note.—In former years a married woman could incur no 
liability, but now the statutes of nearly, if not quite, all the States, 
give her more or less liberty in this direction. She can thus enter 
into contracts and incur liabilities; consequently notes can be 
collected against her. 


(cuarre. NOTE.] 
$400.00 
Lakeview, Mich., Aug. 17, 1904. 
Ten days after date, for value received, I promise to pay 
to A. B. Dickerson, Four Hundred Dollars, in potatoes, at the 


then market rate, the same to be delivered at the depot in Lake- 


wiew, Mich., at the option of the owner. 


c. C. Comstock. 


Note.—It sometimes happens that one person desires to sell 
another something to be delivered at some future time, and is to 


be paid the amount at whatever the price of the article at that 
time. 
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It is 2 wise man who knows his own busi- 
ness; and it is a wiser man who thoronghly 
attends to it.—H. L. Wayianp. 


[CORPORATION NOTE. ] 


$1,900.00 
Detroit, Mich., Jan. 1, 1906. 


Seven months after date we promise to pay to Joseph 
Hudson, er order, Nineteen Hundred Dollars, with interest 
at seven per cent. Value received. 


THE UNION PAPER COMPANY, 
By C. F. BUCHER, President, 


Note.—A corporation note is given by a firm incorporated 
under the laws of some State, and when the corporate name is 
signed by the president or secretary, as above, neither are 
individually responsible for the payment of the note. As a rule, 
it is safest in doing business with a corporation to take the note of 
the corporation, but have it indorsed on the back by some of the 
individual members of the corporation, in which case the corpora- 
tion and the individual member are liable. A corporation note 
may be signed either by the president or secretary or such other 
members of the firm as are authorized to sign the name of the 


company. 


[NOTE BY ONE WHO CANNOT WRITE.] 


$111.00 
Hamilton, Ontario, Nov. 12, 1907. 


One year after date, for value received, I promise to pay 


A. Ward, or order, One Hundred and Eleven Dollars, with 


interest at six per cent. 


prs 
Wrrxres ro Cross: JOHN X SwNow. 
HENRY STONER. perish rik 


Note.—The person giving the note, and who cannot write, makes 
his mark. A note of this kind should, as a matter of caution, be 
witnessed. 
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Who makes quick use of the moment, is a 
genius of prudence.—Lavatzr. 


Caution.—Never sign a note, in fact a paper of any kind, for 
a stranger with whom you are doing business, without first care- 
fully reading it. 

If the note is made payable to your order and you desire to 
sell that note to the bank, or to some person, without making 
yourself responsible for it, write on the back the words ‘* Without 
recourse,” and sign your name underneath. 

Never give a neighbor or friend an ‘accommodation note,” or 
lend him your note. {I know of a case that happened only this 
season, where a man went to a firm with whom he had done 
business for a good many years, and not desiring to ask them 
to indorse his note, for some reason, asked them for their note for 
$3,000 for an accommodation, giving them a written statement 
that the note was for him to pay, and that he would pay it. 
Before the note came due the person borrowing it had failed, and 
thus the firm that was kind enough to loan him their note had 
$3,000 to pay without receiving a cent of benefit. Never loan a 
note, and it is best never to indorse a note unless you are given 
security for the indorsement. 


FORMS FOR DUE BILLS. 


$33.42 
Montreal, Quebec, Jan. 1, 1906. 
Due Stephen Wilson, or order, on demand, Thirty-eight 


#2 Dollars. 
f00 


: C. H. OYSTERBANKS. 
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In business, three things are necessary: 
knowledge, temper and time,—Futruam. 


(DUE BIL. PAYABLE IN GOODS. ] 


$200.00 


Williamsburgh, Pa., Jan. T, 1900. 


Due on demand to William Barber, or bearer, Two 
Hundred Dollars, to be paid in goods from my store, value 


received. 
JOHN Davis, 


[ANOTHER FORM. ] 
$111.00 
McLennan, Pa., Sept. t, 2905. h 
Due S. H. Upton One Hundred and Eleven Dollars, to 
be paid in wheat at the market price when delivered. 
Samus. M. Avams, 


[ANOTHER FroRM.] 
$11.60 
Pontiac, Mich., Dec. 3, rg06. 
Received from Mrs. Henry Holmes, 20 doz. eggs, at 20 
cts. ados., and 30 lbs. of butter at 25 cts. a pound; total Eleven i 


x Dollars, to be paid for in dry goods from my store on 
demand. 


L. V. CROFOOT. 
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The early morning hath gold in its month. 
— FRANKLIN. 


FORMS FOR ORDERS. 


‘An order is a written request by one person to another to do an 
act for the writer’s benefit or accommodation, or that of a third party. 
It is, of course, of no value unless the person to whom it is 
addressed accepts the order and is willing to perform the act 
designated. 


$25.00 


Toledo, O., Dec. 3, 1903. 
JOHNSON, WHEELER 4@ Co. 
Please pay to bearer, Fred Smith, Twenty-five Dollars and 


charge to my account. 


D. B. FREEMAN. 


$43.00 
Buffalo, N. ¥., Apr. 3, F907. 
STONE, BROWN & STONE. 

Please deliver to bearer, Waiter Gresham, Thirty-eight 
Deliars in merchandise and Five Dollars in cash, and charge 
to my account. 

H. H. HOUSTON. 


ALL KINDS OF RECEIPTS. 


A receipt is not always conclusive evidence of payment, but it 
throws the burden of proof upon him who attempts to impeach it. 
A receipt may be in full of all demands for a special account, in 
part payment of an account, or for a special purpose. A general 
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Dispatch is the soul of business.—Cnesrerrie.p. 


receipt in full of all demands is a discharge of all debts prior to the 
date of the receipt. 

The arrangement or wording of a receipt is not important. 
The object and time, however, must be distinctly stated. 


[RECEIPT FOR BILL OF Goops.] 


Washington, D. C., July 5, 1908. 


wv. G. THOMPSON, 
Bought of JOHN SMITH, SON & CO. 
iI Bedroom Set, ; 
6 Dining Room Chairs, at $1.50, = 
$49.00 


Received payment. 
JOHN SMITH, SON & Co. 


[RECEIPT ON ACCOUNT. ] 


$25.00 
Detroit, Mich., April 4, 1907. 


Received of Jeff. G. Morris Twenty-five Dollars on 


account, 
F. B. DicxeRson Co. 


[ANOTHER FoRM.] 


922.00 
St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 2, 1906. 


Received of Henry Hart Twenty-three Dollars on account 


Sor repairs made on his house. 


H. C. WATKINS. 
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[RECEIPT IN FULL.] 


$76.00 
Windsor, Ont., Feb. 2, 1907. 


Received of Sanford T. Wheeler Seventy-five Dollars in 


full of all accounts. 


Jarvis E. SANDS. 
Note.—This form of receipt is good against accounts only. 
[RECEIPT IN FULL OF ALL DEMANDS. ] 


$80.00 


Omaha, Neb., Nov. 3, 190¢. 
Received of G. W. Hookenspleischer & Co, Eighty 


Dollars in full of all demands to date. 
We. W. WiLkins, Sons & Co. 


[RECEIPT OF PART PAYMENT. ] 


$21.00 
Little Rock, Ark., July 3, 1902. 


Received of C. G. Miller Twenty-one Dollars in part 


payment for services in his shop. 
Jas. MILLs. 


[RECEIPT FOR MONEY RECEIVED TO MAKE PAYMENT FOR ANOTHER. } 


$50.00 
Guelph, Ont., Sept. 6, 1906. 


Received of Samuel Strong Fifty Dollars to pay on his 


account with John H. Jones & Co. 


D. S. Gray. 
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Stick to your legitimate business, Do not go 
into outside operations. Few men have brains 
enough for more than one thing.—Bercier, 


[a RECEIPT FOR PAPERS, OR ANY ARTICLE. ] 


Kalamazoo, Mich., March 2, Igog. 
Received of George Bardeen, sundry papers, as Sollows: 


(Here describe papers, or whatever Jou have recetved), which 


J promise to return to him on demand. 
S. W. TuRNER. 


LEGAL POINTS CONCERNING NOTES. 


Anote made payable at some future time is not due, by the 
law of nearly all States, until three days after the specified day of 
payment. These three days are known as ‘*days of grace.” If 
the last day of grace is a Sunday or holiday, demand for payment 
must be made on the previous day. 

A note made in one State and made payable in another must be 
governed by the laws of the State in which it is made payable. 

Notes made by idiotic or intoxicated persons, or minors, are 
void. 

A signature written with a lead pencil is valid. 

Ifa note is drawn and no time of payment specified, the note 
is payable on demand. 

A note lost or destroyed can be collected upon sufficient proof. 

Changing or altering a note in any manner after it has been 
signed is forgery, and a forged instrament is not commercial 
paper. The one whose name is forged cannot be held responsible. 

One receiving a note knowing it has defects or knowing it is 
void through fraud or upon any legal ground, cannot collect it. 

A note given to a person as a present or without consideration. 
cannot, by law, be collected by that person, but in the hands of 
an innocent third person it may be collected. 
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There are important cases in which the difference between 
half a heart and a whole heart makes just the difference between 
signal defeat and a splendid victory.—A. H. K. Bob. 


If a note is given by several persons and written, ‘‘we promise 
to pay,” it is a joint liability and all the signers must be sued. 
But if the note reads, ‘‘we, Or either of us promise to pay, or we 
jointly and severally promise to pay, ” then any one of the persons 
signing it may be sued. 

‘A note is not transferable if the words, ‘‘order” or ‘* bearer,” 
are omitted from the face of it. 

If a young man gives a note before he becomes of age, the note 
cannot be collected from him unless he accepts it after becoming of 


age. 


ALL ABOUT CHECKS, CERTIFICATES OF 
DEPOSIT, DRAFTS, Etc. 


About Checks.—A check is a simple order on a bank, from a 
person having money in the bank, for the payment of a certain 
sum of money on presentation of the check to the bank. A check 
is not due until presented. 

Giving a check in payment of an indebtedness is not the pay- 
ment of that indebtedness unless the check is paid when presented 
at the bank. 

If a check has been given and passed from the maker’s hands, 
he may stop payment on it by notifying the bank not to pay it. 

‘The safest rule is always to deposit a check for payment 
promptly, as the death of the maker before presenting it to the 
bank renders a check void. 

Nearly all large firms have their own bound books of checks, 
and usually have some special design of their own. The wording 
of checks, however, varies but little. 
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Common Form 
of Check.— The 
check on this page 
is a good form of 
check and is pay- 
able to order. 

Before the firm 
to whom the check 
is made payable can 
collect the money 
on it, they must 
write their name 
across the back. 


Indorsing a 
Check.—In indors- 
ing a check, note 
the following direc- 
tions; Write name 
across the back, not 
lengthwise of it. 


Checks Payable 
to Yourself.—if 
you wish to draw 
money out of your 
bank on your own 
account, make the 
check payable to 
yourself. For ex- 
ample, if in the 
check, on page 114, 
C. J. Landon wish- 
ed to draw money 
he would write 
“myself” in place 
of W. W. Warren. 
He would then 
indorse his name on 
the back of it and 
draw the money 
from his bank. 


0) 
HE os. Fr. JOHNSON @ co, BE 
Desiers in Agricultural Implements, 
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Making Checks Payable 
to Some Other Person.—lf 72 
you wish to make a check } 
payable to some other per- 
son, indorse on it ‘‘Pay to 
(person’s name) or order,” 
and sign your name. 

‘The person to whom it is 
made payable must then 
indorse. it before he can 
draw the money. 


Checks in Full of Ac- 
count.—The check on this 
page is one made to order of 
Mr. Warren, and is given in 
full settlement of his account 
to date. This check, when 
paid, answers the same as a 
receipt in full. 


Keep Stubs and Memor- 
andum of Checks.— Be 
careful to keep an accurate 
record of all checks on the 
stubs prepared for that pur- 
pose. The $340.40 on the 
stub of this check is the 
amount brought forward 
from the preceding check. 
The $100.50 is the amount 
deposited in the bank this 
day, which makes $440.90 
in the bank Jefore this check 
(No. 193) is drawn. De- 
duct this check, $18.49, and 
there is left $421.40, which 
carry over to the next check, 
and so on. 
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Corporation Check. 
—This is a sample of a 
check from one cor- 
poration to another. 
Checks are sometimes 
signed by the president 
or secretary and treas- 
urer, or whoever is 
authorized by the cor- 
poration to sign 
checks. Some firms, 
as in this case, take 
the precaution of 
having their checks 
countersigned by the 
president or vice-pres- 
ident, when signed by 
the secretary or treas- 
urer. Jn the absence 
of the president they 
are countersigned by 
the vice-president, in 
which case the bank 
has previous instruc- 
tions to pay no checks 
unless signed or 
countersigned by the 
president or vice-pres- 
ident. If, in the case 
of this particular 
check, the bank were 
to pay it, being signed 
by the name of the 
company by its secre- 
tary only, the bank 
would be the loser in 
case the payment was 
disputed. 


F. B. Dickerson Company, i 
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Certified Check. 
—In sending your 
check off to some 
distant city, it is 
always best to send 
a certified check. 
Draw your check 
payable to the order 
of the person to 
whom you desire to 
send the money, 
but before mailing 
it, take it to the 
president or cashier 
of the bank, and 
have them certify to 
it, which the bank 
will do, provided 
you have the money 
in the bank. 

When a bank 
certifies to a check, 
they are responsible 
to the holder for the 
amount. 

In sending checks 
to another city, it is 
; always best to write 

the name and 
address of the 
person in the check. 
For example make 
out your check, 
«Payable to W. W. 
Warren, St. Paul, 
Minn.” 


C. J. LANDON, 


THOROUGHBRED CATTLE, HOGS AND SHEEP, 
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Ladies’ Check-Book and Personal Accounts.—Keep a 
separate check-book for your household and personal expenses. 
I have used the above form as a pocket check-book for many 
years, and recommend it. ‘The cover, or case, is of flexible leather 
(from which the check-book, when used up, can be removed and 
another replaced), and also answers for a pocket-book.—F, B. D, 
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Certificates of De- 
posit.—A certificate 
of deposit is practi- 
cally a receipt given 
by a bank to a person 
who deposits money in 
the bank. It often 
occurs that a person 
desires to deposit 
money in a bank for a 
short time. Traveling 
men or agents often 
collect money while on 
the road, and, not 
wishing to take the 
risk of carrying it on 
their persons, deposit 
it in a bank for safe 
keeping. In such 
cases they usually take 
from the bank a certifi- 
cate of deposit like the 
one on this page, and 
as the money is to 
remain in the bank but 
a short time, it draws 
no interest. Any one 
making collections 
should deposit their 
money each day, and 
not take the risk of 
carrying it around. 

A certificate of 
deposit cannot be 
checked against. 
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Certificates of 
Deposit Drawing 
interest.—Nearly ail 
banks pay a small rate 
of interest on money 
left with them on cer- 


tificate of deposit, if < 


left for any length of 
time; but when money 
is left in a bank on 
deposit with the under- 
standing that it should 
draw interest, the cer- 
tificate of deposit 
should so state. 

if the money is taken 
from the bank before 
the time specified in 
the certificate of 
deposit, the one depos- 
iting the money will 
not be entitled to 
receive interest 
thereon. 

There is no particu- 
lar law as to what 
jfficial of the bank 
shall sign certificates of 
deposit. Sometimes 
the cashier only signs 
them, and sometimes 
the cashier and teller, 
or the cashier and 
some other official of 
the bank. 
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The Clearing House—What It Means.—During the trying 
times of the summer of 1893, the clearing house was an important 
factor in aiding many banks to withstand the drain upon them, and 
the publishers think it advisable to explain in this connection what 
the clearing house is. 

The clearing house is organized entirely to facilitate business 
between the different banks located in a city, and it is ordinarily 
used for no other purpose than to collect the large number of 
checks which each bank holds on all other banks. This is accom- 
plished by meeting promptly at a certain hour every business day 
and delivering to the other banks the checks one bank holds on 
them, and all of the other banks to each bank the checks held on 
that particular bank. 

Each bank when it goes into the clearing house daily is credited 
with the total amount of checks it has on all the other banks, and 
it is charged with the total amount of checks all the other banks 
have on it. The difference between the credit and the charge 
above referred to constitutes the balance, which it has to settle 
with the clearing house. 

In times of panic, or for other reasons, members of the clearing 
house meet together and unite in some uniform action to protect 
each other’s interests, as in 1893, when they issued certificates and 
Joaned them to banks with which to pay their balances. 


[cory OF A CLEARING HOUSE LOAN CERTIFICATE. } 


No. $10,000 


loan Committee of the Detroit Clearing House Association. 
Detroit, May 1, 7906, 
This Certifies ‘iat the PEOPLE'S NATIONAL BANK has deposited 
with this Committee securities in accordance with the proceedings of a 
meeting of the Association held April 14,1906, upon which this Certificate 
is issued. This Certificate will be received at the Clearing House for the 
sum of Ten Thousand Dollars from any member of the 
Clearing House Association, | 
On the surrender of this Certificate by the deposit- | 
ing Bank above named, the Committee wilt indorse the j 
amount as a payment on the obligation of said Bank, 
held by them, and surrender a proportionate share of 
the Collateral Security held ther Cf 0% cvcseinonmne 
310,000 
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Commstter. 
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of the Committee.) 


(Signed by each member 
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ALL ABOUT BANK DRAFTS. 


A bank draft is the 
written order of one bank 
on another specifying a 
certain amount to be paid 
to the order of some par- 
ticular person or firm. 
Such drafts can be cashed 
at any bank. New York 
City and Chicago are the 
great banking centers of 
the United States, and 
most of the leading banks 
throughout the country 
have money on deposit 
in these places, or in 
some other large city. 
When the cashier of one 
bank issues his draft on 
another bank, the draft 
is considered absolutely 
safe, and after being 
indorsed by the person in 
whose favor it is drawn 
can be cashed almost 
anywhere. For example: 
F. B. Dickerson Com- 
pany have money on 
deposit at the Preston 
National Bank, Detroit, 
Mich. If they owe the 
Bardeen Paper Company 
of Kalamazoo, Mich., say 
five thousand dollars, they 
may remit by sending 
their own personal check, 
(see form, page 113,) 
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or they may hand 
$5,000 in currency 
or their check for 
this amount to the 
Preston National 
Bank, and said bank 
will issue a draft on 
a bank in New 
York City or Chi- 
cago where the 
Preston National 
Bank has money 
deposited, payable 
to the order of the 
Bardeen Paper 
Company, or to the 
order of F. B. Dick- 
erson Company. If 
the draft is made 
payable to the latter, 
before mailing it 
they should indorse 
on it as follows: 
«Pay to the Bar- 
deen Paper Com- 
pany,or order,” and 
sign underneath 
«F, B. Dickerson 
Company.” 

Should any firm 
fail the next day 
after having mailed 
a draft the money 
could be collected 
on the draft. If, 
however, a 


check | 
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[Form OF MERCANTILE DRAFT. ] 


NO PROTEST. 
Please Detach Before Presenting. 
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He who labors diligently need never despair; 
for all things are accomplished by diligence and 
labor.—MENANDER. 


had been mailed, it would be worthless, provided the firm sending 
it had failed. Hence, bank drafts are always preferable to 
private or personal checks. 


Parties to a Draft.—There are, ordinarily, three parties to a 
draft—drawer, drawee and payee. The drawer is the party who 
makes the demand; the drawee, the party upon whom the demand 
is made, and the payee, the party to whom payment is to be made, 
or in whose favor the draft is drawn. If the drawee agrees to the 
draft, he is the acceptor, and when he writes his name on it the 
draft is called an acceptance. Besides these, there are the indorser, 
indorsee, etc., as on notes. 

Prafts, like notes, may be negotiable or non-negotiable, and 
are subject to the same laws as notes in that respect. 

Drafts are drawn by merchants upon each other to raise money 
or settle accounts. A merchant shipping a large quantity of goods 
to another to sell on commission, usually draws on the party for a 
part of the costs and discounts it at the bank, or passes it to 
another merchant in the course of business. This kind of paper is 
called a mercantile draft, to distinguish it from one issued by a 
bank, which is called an exchange or a bank check or draft, and is 
not so available for transmission as the bank draft or exchange. 
It is a part of the business of a banking house or exchange office 
to buy this mercantile paper, send it home for collection, and in 
the meantime sell exchange on the banks to which they transmit it 
for such sums as may be demanded. 


Drafts with Bill of Lading.—Frequently a consignor, after 
shipping his goods to a party to sell for him on commission, 
desires a portion of the money at once, and not to be compelled 
to wait until either the goods arrive at their destination or until 
they are disposed of. ‘To meet his requirements or wishes, he 
makes an arrangement with the party to whom the goods are 
shipped as to the amount to be advanced, and draws on’ him 


, 
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The truest wisdom, in general, is a resolute 
determination,—NAPOLEON, 


accordingly. The time of the draft is also to be agreed upon—at 
sight, three, ten or more days—but the time must be stated in the 
draft. He then attaches the draft to the bill of lading (see Bills of 
Lading) and deposits the same in the bank for collection. Of 
course, it is unnecessary to say that a merchant will require the 
pest of references as to the reliability of the shipper before he will 
accept and pay the draft, as the bill of lading is only evidence that 
certain freight has been sent, but no evidence that it is what has 
been represented. 


Drafts Drawn.—A draft on a party who has received proper 
notice of the intention of a firm to draw, is usually made payable 
to the order of the bank with which the firm does its business. 

Note.—In the form on page 120 is the usual form of a mercan- 
tile draft. Thompson Bros. & Co. are the drawers; A. B. Bowen 
the drawee; and the Commercial Savings Bank the payee. 


Drafts Accepted.—When a bank messenger or express agent 
presents a draft for acceptance, the person on whom it is drawn 
should examine his account, and if the amount of the draft is 
found to correspond with the amount due, he should accept the 
draft by writing his name and the date across the face of it. If, 
by any means, the draft is found to be for a larger sum than is 
really due, acceptance may be refused, and at the same time, so 
as not to inconvenience the creditor, it is best to send him an 
accepted draft filled up for the amount really due him, and he 
should be notified by the first mail of the reason why his draft was 
dishonored. The acceptance should always be written by the 
drawee himself, or, if the book-keeper or other party has been 
made the legal representative of the drawee, he is competent to do 
so, but must always add his own name, after the words, ‘by his 
or their attorncy.” 
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Life is hardly respectable if it has no generous task, no 
duties or affections that constitute a necessity of existing.— 
Every man’s task is his life-preserver.—G. B. Emerson. 


The person on whom the draft is made should also make sure 
chat the signature of the drawer is genuine, as it is presumed that 
he is acquainted with the writing of his correspondent, and can 
recognize his signature. Vor this reason, all drafts on parties 
should in every case be signed by the same party in the firm, 
as frequently the only proof of genuineness is the hand-writ- 
ing, unless the draft has been presented by a bank messenger, who 
is suppose to be acquainted with the acceptor and his signature. 


Caution—-Corporations and Societies.—lf a person is agent 
or treasurer for a corporation or society, he should use great care 
when he gives a note or accepts a draft in behalf of the corpora- 
tion or society, fo sign the name of the corporation first, then add 
his own name as treasurer or agent, or whatever his office may be 
termed. If he only adds the title to his own name, and does not 
state what he was officer of, he is personally liable for the amount 
as though he actually intended to become responsible. 


There are Three Different Kinds of Drafts—Time, Sight 
and Demand.—A time draft is one which is not payable until a 
certain number of days, mentioned in the draft, has elapsed, in 
addition to which it is customary in most commercial centers to 
claim and be allowed three additional days of grace. A sight 
draft is payable at sight, though, as with time drafts, the party on 
whom it is drawn is generally entitled and is allowed the three days 
of grace. A demand draft must be paid by the party on present- 
ation, without days of grace. In regard to days of grace, the 
statutes of Canada give a legal right to them, while the statutes of the 
different States vary, some allowing it as a right, while in a few 
others the claim is not allowed. 

Bank Notice.—Banks usually have messengers whose duty, 
among other things, it is to deliver printed notices, duly filled out, 
advising the recipients of the date of maturity of their mercantile 
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Frugality may be termed the daughter of prudence, 
the sister of temperance, the parent of liberty, He that 
is extravagant will quickly become poor.—Jounson. 


paper, either notes or drafts. ‘These notices are, however, some- 
times sent by mail, and should always be kept in sight as 
reminders. If the draft or note that the notice advises about is 
not paid before the close of banking hours on the day that it falls 
due, it will go to protest, and be returned to the party who made 
it. This is considered a business catastrophe reflecting very great 
dishonor upon the payor, and will have the effect of utterly 
destroying a merchant’s credit if allowed to occur many times, 
aside from the law expenses which it entails upon the defaulter. 
Don’t, however, trust to bank notices as much as to your own 
bill-book—keep that correct, and don’t dishonor your acceptances. 


Acceptances.—Very often a draft is sent to a party on whom 
it is drawn for his acceptance before the same is deposited in the 
bank for collection, as by first getting it accepted it facilitates its 
being cashed or discounted at the bank where it is deposited. 
The acceptance is made by the party on whom the draft is drawn, 
by his writing the word accepted, and signing his name, with date 
either above or below the signature, across the face of the draft. 


Drafts or Checks Payable to Yourself.—If a draft or check 
is made payable to you, or your order, and your name is spelled 
wrong on the face of it, first indorse your name on the back the 
way it appears on the face, under that write your name correctly. 


Drafts Sent to Foreign Countries.—Drafts on foreign coun- 
tries or distant places are sometimes drawn in duplicate or triplicate, 
that is, in sets of two or three, each draft referring to,the others 
of the set. They are then sent by different routes or conveyances. 
The object is to lessen the chances of loss in transmission, as 
some one of the set is likely to reach its destination. When one 
of the set is paid the others are cancelled, 
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How to Indorse 
Checks.—Nowa- 
days nearly every- 
one who transacts 
any business keeps a 
a bank account,and 
checks are the most 
common commer- 
cial paper in use. 
It is astonishing to 
see how ignorant 
many intelligent 
people are as to the 
proper way of in- 
dorsing checks. 

Simply writing 
your name on the 
back of a check, as 
No. 1, makes it pay- 
able to any person 
into whose hands it 
may fall. Indors- 
ing a check as No. 
2, makes it payable 
to that particular 
person who must 
himself indorse it 
before he can col- 
lect the money. In 
indorsing a check made payable to yourself over to some other 
person, it is always best to use No. 2 indorsement. If a check or 
note is made payable to yourself, and you wish to indorse it over 
to some other person, without making yourself responsible, indorse 
it ‘‘without recourse,” like No. 3. (See Laws of Checks.) 


(No. 1.) INDORSEMENT OF CRECES, 


Mb) Live! 


(No. 4-) HOW TO INDORSE PARTIAL PAYMENTS OM A NOTE. 


Viiwed ie within nite 


A : 


Indorsing Partial Payments on Notes.—Payments on notes 
should always be promptly indorsed on the back. Neglect of this 
may cause unnecessary litigation. No. 4 is the proper form of 
indorsement. 


sete 
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T hate to see thing's done by halves. If it be 
right, do it boldly,—if it be wrong, leave it undone, 
—GILPIN 


WHAT TO DO AND WHAT NOT TO DO IN 
BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE. 


To every man this is a matter that too much importance cannot 
be attached to. The correspondence of all business houses is of 
value, while to many, it is practically their stock in trade, as 
almost their entire business is done through correspondence. 
Every year the amount of business done through the mails is 
increasing, and the demand for young men of business ability 
constantly growing. 

This part of this book is not intended for the already practical 
business man, but is intended for mechanics, the farmer, and the 
young man. From this department any one can learn all the 
principles of business and business correspondence. ‘The examples, 
the why and wherefore, are purposely made so simple and plain, 
that what to do and what not to do may be thoroughly understood 
by all. A woman cannot profit herself more than by becoming 
familiar with the ordinary laws of business. ‘The time may some 
day come when the knowledge gained from this department will 
be of the greatest value to her and hers. 

A business letter should be brief and to the point, yet clearness 
should never be sacrificed in order to secure brevity. Endeavor 
to make your meaning perfectly clear, and use as few words as 
possible to do it. In penmanship, avoid everything in the nature 
of flourishes, and, as well, a careless style of writing, that renders 
words indistinct and liable to be mistaken for others. Mistakes 
are expensive—they cost both time and money—and one-half that 
are made in business transactions might be avoided by a very 
httle care. 

It 1s a most excellent rule in business to copy every letter in 
which anything is said that there is the least possibility of being 
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It is by the benefit of letters that absent 
friends are, in a manner, brought together. 
—-SENECA. 


referred to in futuré. It not only enables one to be sure of Just 
exactly what he said, but affords a current history of a man’s 
business that is useful in many ways. 

In answering letters, follow the same order that is observed 
therein, discussing each subject thoroughly before proceeding to 
the next. 

If one’s business correspondence is at all extensive, the letters 
should be filed away in alphabetical order as soon as answered, so 
that any letter may be readily found when reference is desired to 
be made to it. For fifty or seventy-five cents a letter-file can be 
purchased that will last the average person a lifetime, and in 
which all letters, bills, receipts, etc., can be kept in systematic, 
alphabetical order. By all means, have one, and begin now 
to keep your correspondence and your business matter in a 
systematic shape. 


Don’t write a letter like the one on the following page. Such 
a letter disgusts any firm, as this one (which is an actual letter) 
disgusted me, yet many of them are received from apparently 
educated, intelligent, but careless, shiftless persons. ‘The writer 
of this careless letter was a college-bred man—but a careless man. 
At least, such a letter indicates carelessness. No business house 
would, for a moment, entertain the idea of employing a young man 
who would write them such a letter. Young men and young 
women, be neat and tidy about your letters. Write them plain 
and readable, and in proper form, even if you do write a fine hand; 
and if you cannot say all you desire on one sheet without scribbling 
all over it, take another. Get your letters up in proper form, 
no matter what sort of a penman you are. (See forms for 
beginning and closing letters.) 


aa Wes 


—— 
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Let your letter be written as accurately as 
you are able. It is an index of yourself, and, 
when once written, cannot be recalled.—CnesTexmeLp, 


WRITTEN BY AN EDUCATED BUT CARELESS YOUNG MAN, 
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Let your business letters be brief and to the 
point.—Hammonp. 


Note the difference in the slovenly, carelessly written letter, 
by a young, intelligent, educated, but careless man on the 
preceding page, and the school-boy letter on the opposite page. 
The latter is evidently a copy of some form, but carefully and 
neatly written and arranged. The only criticism on the school-boy 
letter is that the beginning of the lines on the left-hand side should 
be straight up and down, and he has spelled “merits” wrong. 
The form is correct, the letter neat and readable. 

Don't write any house with which you are doing business a 
great, long letter about nothing. 

Don’t annoy a business man or firm with any of your private or 
family matters, but state your business in as few words as possible, 
and close your letter. 

Don't write anything pertaining to money matters, or anything 
of importance, on a postal-card. 

Don’t order goods, or anything of any description, on a postal- 
card; use a sheet of paper, and make out your order in a clear, 
business-like manner. (See forms for orders.) 

Don't write all over a sheet of paper, like sample (which is a copy 
of a real letter) on preceding page. If you cannot get all you want 
to say on one page, use another sheet. Time is valuable, and you 
have no right to take up the time of any one by compelling him to 
decipher such a mixed-up, slovenly and unintelligibly written letter 
as the specimen. 

Don't court the bad opinion of any firm by being guilty of 
writing a letter in poor form. Write a letter over half a dozen 
times, if necessary, to get it right and readable. 

Don’t use flourishes in a letter, nor write all over an envelope 
when directing it. 

Don't use a postal-card when you have more to say than can be 
said on it without writing all over the margin. 

Don’t delay answering a business letter promptly. 


—_— 
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Show me the correspondence of a man, and [ 
will show you the man himself.—Wiiaur, 


Don't neglect to date your letter, and to give name of postoffice 
and state; if a small place, give the county, also. 

Don't neglect to copy all important letters. 

Don't neglect to enclose a stamp when writing for information 
benefiting yourself only. 

Don't get into the habit of putting a postscript to your letters, 
as it indicates thoughtlessness. 

Don't send a letter having erasures and blots—write it over 
again. 

Don't write a letter of a social nature on a half sheet. 
Business letters may be written on a half sheet, but social letters, 
never. 

Don’t neglect, in sending money in a letter, to state the amount, 
and whether by draft, check, express order, ete. 

Don't seal a letter of introduction, or recommendation, as the 
bearer, to whom it is given, should know its contents. 

Don't address a person in a letter, or on an envelope, by using 
both Mr.” and Esq.” ‘Mr. Peter Smith,” or “Peter Smith, 
Esq.”, is correct. 

Don't leave a margin on the right-hand side of the sheet, but 
aways leave a margin of about half an inch on the left-hand side. 

Don't write on both sides of the sheet, if you are writing for a 
paper, or-writing anything to be printed. 

Don't apply to a business house for a position as correspondent 
or clerk if you are a poor and slovenly writer. Even a poorly 
written letter, if neatly and properly arranged, as to form, etc., 
will command more attention from a business house than fine 
penmanship, if carelessly and slovenly arranged. Business houses 
do not desire the discredit or inconvenience of careless writing. 

Don't neglect to keep a letter-file, and file away all letters, bills 
and receipts. Never destroy a receipt, and never a letter of any 
importance. 
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Dispatch is the life of business, and method is 
the soul of dispatch.—Porr. 


PROPER FORMS FOR BEGINNING LETTERS. 


Columbus, Ohio, 
July 15, 1904. 
Mrs. Susan Waterman, 
Dear Madam :— 
Please accept my, ete. 


Kalamazoo, Mich., 


May 14, 1903- 
Messrs. Orr & Lembowen, 
116 Liberty St., 
New York City. 
Gentlemen :—Please ship, etc., 


Warren, Trumbull Co., Ohio, 


January 8, 1900. 
F. B. Dickerson Co., 
Detroit, Mich., 
Gentlemen:— 


Enclosed please find $87.00, etc. 


Detroit, Mich., Jan. rath, 1906. 
Mrs. Jennie Donovan, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Dear Madam:—We have just received 
your favor of the 8th, enclosing draft for $87.00, etc., ete. 


It is also proper to write the place and date, only, at the top, 
and the name and address of the person written to, at the lower 
left-hand corner; but the above forms are preferable. 
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Method facilitates every kind of business, and 
by making it easy, makes it agreeable, and also 
successful.—C. Simmons. 


PROPER FORMS FOR CLOSING LETTERS. 


SOCIAL FORMS. 


The dotted line represents the last line of the letter. 


Sincerely yours, 
Lucy M, Marlin. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Bayard Woodward. 


Yours, My Dear Friend, 
Affectionately and faithfully, 
Wm. J. Cowden. 
BUSINESS FORMS. 
Yours truly, 


JSeseph A. Wheeler. 


Very respectfully yours, 
Bardeen Paper Co. 


*I remain, Gentlemen, 
Yours very truly, 
Simeon Westover. 


Note.—*‘ Remain” implies previous correspondence, and must 
not be written unless you have previously written the person. 
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Accuracy is the twin brother of honesty. 
—SIMMONS, 


KEEPING ACCOUNTS. 


Everybody should keep an account of his receipts and 
expenditures. The first thing parents should do, is to teach their 
etuldren the value of a dollar, by requiring them to keep an 
account of what they get with it. In any business, the value of 
money is the first important thing to learn. It can be learned in 
no better way than by keeping strict account of where the money 
comes from and where it goes to. The farmer should keep an 
account with the hired man; the hired man with the farmer. The 
wife should keep an account with the hired help in the house; and 
the help with her. Every business man keeps an account with his 
help; so let the farmer, the mechanic, the laborer be a business 
man, and also keep an account with the persons he has to deal 
with, Husbands, teach your wives and children business by 
teaching them, also, to keep accounts. In some cases I know of, 
the wife is the best business head of the family. 

It is not intended that this work shall be, in any sense, a 
systematic treatise on book-keeping. I am not an expert book- 
keeper, and could not treat the subject properly, if I tried to, but 
I give one or two simple and easy forms for keeping accounts, 
easily followed by any one who can write. 1 advise farmers to 
keep an account with each field, as well as with his stock, so 
that at the end of the year he can tell how much each field of 
corn, wheat or oats has profited him, as well as his stock. The 
fields could be named or numbered, and an account kept with 
them the same as if they were persons. 

In keeping accounts, there are two principles involyed—the 
debtor and the creditor. Dr. stands for debtor, and Cr. for 
creditor. The /ef/-hand side of an account is the debit, and the 
right-hand side the credit. If you sell John Jones a bushel of 
potatoes, he credits you with them, and you debit him. If you 
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High aims form high characters and great 
objects bring out great minds.—Tryon Epwarps. 


are working for a man, you debit (charge) him with the price of 
of your labor each day, or at the close of each week or month, and 
credit him with what he pays you, or whatever he buys for you. 
Or, accounts may be designated by receipts (credits), or by 
payments (debits). 

Account Books.—The number and kind of books required for 
a business depend on its extent, the method of book-keeping 
adopted, or the knowledge or taste of the merchant or book-keeper. 
Some kinds of business, such as manufacturing or commission, 
require many books. As stated before, my aim is only to aid 
those people not engaged in regular manufacturing or mercantile 
business, and a limited cash business may be conducted in a 
common memorandum or pocket cash-book. The front part of 
book can be used as a private cash-book, and the back part as a 
Jedger, as no person does business on a strictly cash basis, and it 
is a great convenience to have a few pages that can be used to 
keep account of transactions where cash is not paid the day of the 
transaction. If used as a combination cash-book and ledger, it 
will be necessary to have the part used as a ledger paged, and on 
either the first or last page, a small index might be made. ‘That 
is, you would write down the names of the persons you have an 
account with, and opposite the names, the pages the account is on; 
this will be a great convenience in looking up an account or 
making a charge or giving credit for a payment. 

On page 144 is shown a page of this kind, which may be used 
with advantage by the clerk, the mechanic, the laborer, ete. 
Every young man and every young lady should early be taught to 
keep a careful account of their expenditures. They should be 
able to tell at any time where their money came from and what 


pecame of it. 
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Justice is the constant desire to render every 
man his due.—JusTINiaN. 


Farmer’s Account with Merchant.— 


Samur. Jackson, Merchant. Dr. 

1904 ee [ 
Jan. | 3) To & Cords Wood 2.00, 16 | 00 
ae 11| ‘* 2 Tons Hay 7-50 15 | 00 
Feb, | 4) ‘* 10 Bush. Apples 25 2} 50 
Mar. |18) 1“ Clover Seed 00 
Apr. 1) “* g Doz, Eggs .10 go 
as go| ‘* § lbs, Butter 15 15 
June |28| “* 8 Weeks Pasturing Cow 25 oo 
“ wha go “ Horse ae | 28 
33 go} ‘* 14 Doz, Eggs .08 1 
Oct. | 16} “ 8 lbs, Butter 13 o4 


Dec, [31] ‘* Cash to Balance 


| 
| 
j 
| 


83 


The foregoing account is with a merchant. On the left-hand 
page he is debited with every thing you have let him have, and on 
the right-hand page he is credited for everything you have 
purchased of him. On the 31st day of December, 1904, you wish 
to settle this account, which is done in the following manner. 

In the first place, you add the sums in the money columns of 
the debit side of the account, and find they amount to forty-six 
dollars and fifty-nine cents, which is the sum total of all that you 
have let him have. You next add the sums in the money columns 
of the credit side, and find they amount to seventy-eight dollars 
and eighty-three cents, which is the value of all the articles you 
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Knowledge, like religion, must be ‘experienced 
in order to be knowa.—Wuwvrre. 


Farmer’s Account with Merchant.— 


Samugt Jackson, Merchant. 


Jan. 5 | By 2 Yds. Broadcloth 5.00 
™ | “ Trimmings for Coat 

“ — |ar| “ 2 Brooms 

Feb. | 4] ‘ 4o lbs. Sugar 

is? “| 7 Young Hyson Tea 
Mar. /18) “ r “© Saleratus 


“qa Ginger 


| 


Apr. “* 17 Yds. Sheeting 

“ oy) beau ny re 

29| ‘* 20 lbs. Candles 

May | 4| ‘* 234 Yds. Cassimere 2.00 
sb ** Bill of Goods for James 

June | 3} “ 36 Ibs. Sugar 

Sept. |14] ‘2 “ Tea 

Oct. [16/) “ 10“ Coffee 


Dec, 4| ‘* Bill of Crockery 


i 


have purchased of him. You then subtract the forty-six dollars 
and fifty-nine cents, the amount you have let him have, from the 
seventy-eight dollars and eighty-three cents, the amount purchased 
of him, and find the difference to be thirty-two dollars and 
twenty-four cents, which is the amount you owe him. You then 
pay him this amount, and enter it on the debit side of his account, 
“To Cash to Balance.” The debit and credit sides will now foot 
up alike. You next draw single lines opposite each other under 
these columns, and after adding* and placing the amount under 
them, you draw double limes to signify that the two sides are 
balanced and closed. 


———— 


CU ehh 
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1 mean to make myself a man; and if I succeed 
in that, I shall succeed in everything.—GaxrizLp, 


Farmer’s Account with Day Laborer.— 


8 


FRANK Swirt, Dr, 

3906 } 
Feb. 8| To 2 Bush. Wheat 1.32 2] 24 
“1 “* 20% Ibs. Pork .08 1 | 63 
Apr. | 1] “ 1 Bush, Corn 63 
a Ro ee. 82" Beane 1.00 50 
May | 8| “ x Pig | 75 
ue “| “* Plowing Garden | 75 
June | 7| “‘ 1 1b. Plug Tobacco | 75 
m4 “| “ Cash 3} 00 
Sept. | 9] “ 4 Weeks Pasturing Cow +25 1 | 00 
Oct. [16] “ 2 Bush. Wheat 1,00 2 | 00 
Nov. | 13] “* 4 Ibs. Butter 13 52 
Dec, [30] ** Cash to Balance 35 | 
28 | 80 
oe oe 

Farmer’s Account with Hired Man.— 

James Horner, Dr. 

1906 
Feb. | 12|To x Pair Stoga Boots, Rogers, || $ 2|50 
Mar. |27/ ‘‘ Mending Boots, “ 75 
April | 15} * Cash, 5} 00 
May | 4| “ Bill of Goods from Hovey’'s, gr} Sr 
“* \15] “* Making Suit of Clothes by Wilder, 8 | 00 
July | 3] “ Cash, 20 | oo 
Ke 3) ** Horse and Carriage, 1 day, 1} 50 
Oct. 9| “ 1 Pair Fine Boots, Rogers, 4) 00 
s 9} ** 1 Overcoat, Wilder, 14| 00 
Nov. |30| © 3 Leather Trunk, Foster, 8} 00 
Dec, | 25} “* 1 Pair Pumps, Rogers, 1) 75 
«30! * Cash, . : 15 | 69 
“* 130) “* My Note at 3 months to Balance, 37} 00 
00 
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A knowledge of man's source of profit 
is one of the pleasures of his occupation. 
~—FREEMAN, 


Farmer’s Account with Day Laborer. — 


Frank Swirt Cr. 

1906 
Feb, | 8/ By Cutting 8 Cords Wood, $0.38 3] 04 
Mar. | 1|/‘* 3 Days’ Labor, Sawing Wood, 75 21 35 
Apr, ] 81 4 “ “Drawing Manure, 75 Ff:00 
s 24) EG) ee Building Wall, 75 4) 50 
May |29| “2 “ “ Hoeing Corn, 75 xy 50 
Faly: [2g] *8iigy tf * Haying, 1.00 3} 00 
Aug. {12} “-5 ‘* ? Harvesting, 1.50 7| 5° 
Oct. of es. “« Threshing, 88 1| 76 
Nov. j11| “3 " “«  Husking Corn, +75 a7 35 


Farmer’s Account with Hired Man.— 


jamEs HORNER. 


1| By 4 Months’ Labor, 
Bfatug @ Mee “ 
“ “ 


| 
| 


i 
: 
| 
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Newspapers are the schoolmasters of the people 
—a greater treasure to them than uncounted millions 


of gold.—H. W. Brecher. 


Corn-Field Account.— 


Five Acre Lor. Dr. 
| 

1904 
May { 1|Manuring 5 Acres 2.00 10 ea 
cf 3|To3 Days Labor Plowing 2.00}, 6 | oo 
as * | Ue eae “Harrowing 2.00 |, 2/00 
“ 5} “1% ‘ Furrowing 1.50} 2435 
4 “6| “ 3¢ Bush. Seed Corn 1.00), bE} 
a «| © 4 Days Labor Planting -75/) 3 | 00 
June | 6] “4 “* «Cultivating 5.50 © | 00 
oe al ea pele “ Hoeing first time -75 | 3) 75 
Jaly 5 eter. Se ge “Plowing 1.50), 4/50 
ay | SSR ee ee “  Hoeing second time +75 || 3175 
Sept- sa. .4 «Cutting up Corn 75 3 | 00 
Nov. | 1] “ 16 “ «© Husking -75| 12 | 00 
“ alag « “Drawing in 4| 00 
Dees) ren 3, “« Threshing, etc. 2| 25 
se afag « “Marketing 4} 00 
Es) 15| “ Int. on Land, 5 acres @ $50 = $250 17,| 50 
#€ **| © Profit on Crop 47 | 50 
| 132 | 25 

| 
Pork Account.— 

Dr, 

1908 
Oct. |15}To 5 Hogs, weight 1,187 lbs. 34 © 35 | 64 
as “7 ** 75 Bush. Corn 50 37 | so 
Nov. | 13} ‘‘ Cash paid for grinding 30 Bush. 5 I} 50 
Dec. |17| “ Butchering and marketing 5 | 00 

a «| © Profit on fattening Pork 
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No thoroughly occupied man was ever yet 
very miserable.—Lanpon. 


Corn-Field Account.— 
Five Acre Lor. 


1904 
Oct, 4|/By 56 Bush. Ears Soft Corn -12% 
rf 14) * 163 “* “for home use 25 
Nov. | I} ** Cornstalks 
oe **| © Cash for 2 Loads Pumpkins “75 


i. “| 6 Loads Pumpkins for home use +50 
Dec. |14| ‘* Cash for 140 Bush. Corn 


1908 
Dec. | 16| By 672 Ibs. Pork for family use 
a {17| “* Cash for 1,167 Ibs. Pork 
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By keeping a yearly record of our business 
transactions, the mistakes of one year may be 


avoided the next.—Warpron. 


Wheat-Field Account.— 


Ten Acre Lor. Dr. 
1904 j 

June |16| To 7 Day’s Labor Plowing 2,00) 14] 00 
~ Toheos * . Harrowing 2.00 | 4) 0 

wept. PO}. 6“ fs Cultivating 2.00 12 | 00 
hs “| “ 47% Bush. Seed Wheat 1.25 21 | 88 
x “1 * + Day's Labor Sowing 1 | 0 
id “| “ Labor Furrowing and Ditching 4] 00 
1891 toate 

Aug. | 9] ‘* Harvesting 10 Acres 1.50 15 | 00 
tL 15| ‘* Labor Drawing into Barn 6 | oo 

Sept. |28] “* Threshing 200 Bush. Wheat re 14 | 00 

Oct. |15| ‘* Marketing 200 ‘ < +3] 6) 00 
* “*) « Wear of Implements 2 | oe) 
ey “*) «© Int. on 10 acres @ $50 per acre = $500 oo) 35 | 00 
r “| © Profit on ro acres Wheat 7O | 22 

205 | 10 
Potato-Field Account.— 
One Acre Lot. Dr 

1904 ! 

May | 1/ Tor Day’s Labor Plowing and Harrowing i 2/00 
> 2| ‘* 12 Bush. Potatoes for Seed 37% 4] 5° 
bs ““) “ 2 Day’s Labor Planting 1.00 || 2) 00 

June j20)“ y * “Plowing I} 50 
< Sea ¢ “  Hoeing 1.00 2 | 08 

Joly ott ox «Plowing 1} 50 

Sept. |15| “ Digging and Covering 5 | of 
1891 

Mar. |17| “ 3 Day’s Labor Marketing 2.00 6 | 08 

; “) “ Profit on one Acre of Potatoes 88 | 50 
113 | oe 
ae. 
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Bad memory causes many a dispute. A 
record of facts has saved many a lawyer's 
fee.— MATHEWS, 


Wheat-Field Account.— 


Ten Acre Lor. Cr. 
oe = —$—$—= 2 
1904 

Oct. 5| By 15 Bush. Wheat for Family use, 1.00 | 15 | 00 
* | 5] “ Cash for 85 Bush, Wheat, 1.06 ge | 10 
base Wb Po ae Too ** 1.00} 100 | co 

| 

| 

| 
205 | 10 


Potato-Field Account.— 
One Acre Lor, or. 


Sept. |15| By Cash for 12 Bush. Potatoes, 
“ |15) ‘© 25 Bush. Small Potatoes, 


Mar. |18| ‘‘ Cash for 300 Bush. Potatoes, 


i eee es eee tee ed be en eal 
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The luxury of doing good surpasses every 


other enjoyment.—Gay. 


Private Cash Account. 
Date. Detroit, Mich., 1907+ 


Receipts. Payments, 


Jan. I 

3| Amount of cash on hand, 

4| Paid for hat, $3; gloves, $1.50, 

5| Bought pens, ink and paper, 

6) Bought a pair of shoes, 

| 7| Paid tailor’s bill: coat$z0, pants $5, vest, $3, 
Paid for blacking, 
Lent J. Williams, to be paid on 10th, 

8} Paid for a pair of skates at 21 Dundas st., 
10| Received from J. Williams the money ient, 
12] Paid for car tickets, $1; repairing boots, $2, 

Bought at Garlick’s, Dundas st., 3 shirts, 
13| Received half month's wages, to date, 
15 | Paid pew rent to April rst, 
16 | Gave for charitable purposes, 
17| B'ght tickets for two to J. R. Kay's readings, 
20 | P'd for repair’y clothes, $1; toilet articles, $2, 
21| Paid for 1 doz. visiting cards at Cooper's, 
23) Bought of Murray, Dundas st., umbrella, 
27| Paid barber's bill to date, 
29 | Paid washwoman's bill, 

Bought underwear, $1.50, 
30 | Received half month’s wages, to date, 

Paid board bill to date, 
31 Balance pn hand, 

Balance brought down, 
Feb. | 3| Bought a copy of *‘ Our Country,” 


Paid for neck-ties, $2.75; pocket-knife, $1.25, 


Commenced work for J. Beyster, at $40 Mo.| 


| 

$ 80 | 00) 
$ 4)50 
fae bad 
| 3 loo 
i 18 | 00 
10 
10 | 00 
1} 50 

00 
300 
4 {00 

00 


ee me toe me 
$86888888 


130 cal $130 | 00 
50 | 20 
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For the most part, fraud in the end secures for 
its companions repentance and shame.—C. Simons. 


FRAUD AND SWINDLING SCHEMES. 


It would seem that in this day and age, when every form of 
fraud and swindle is promptly reported in the newspapers, and 
when every intelligent man takes one or two papers, that it would 
be a waste of space to give some of the schemes that swindlers 
resort to, in this book; yet the same old frauds and swindles are 
perpetrated almost every day, and it is thought a page or two, 
devoted to some of them, may be of value to many purchasers of 
this volume. New schemes are being constantly invented by the 
swindling fraternity. Beware! they are everywhere and in all 
sorts of enterprises. In doing business with a stranger, satisfy 
yourself that he is engaged in a legitimate business, and sign no 
paper without carefully reading it. 

At places of public gatherings such as county fairs, etc., there 
are card swindlers, cane schemes, dice, wheels of fortune, etc., 
and all sorts of schemes to show how you can get ‘wenty dollars 
for ene. Let them alone. Never bet or gamble, or try to get 
something for nothing. You can never beat a man at his own game. 
Never try to get the best of a sharper, who, when he thinks you 
are Jooking, slips a ¢wenty dol/ar bill into a box, a package, or an 
envelope, and then offers the box or package for sale; you will 
get stuck every time. Don’t buy any article that is not worth the 
price, and when you do buy, buy of some person engaged in a 
legitimate business, and not of one who goes around the country 
making his living by his wits. 

The Most Prominent Swindling Schemes.—Tur Avucrion- 
rER of cheap jewelry, who pretends to put a large bill into a 
watch and offers it for sale. 

Tur CountreRFEIT MONEY SWINDLE, which is usually conducted 
through the mails, and by circulars. For a small sum, the victim 
gets a greater sum of counterfeit money, and is liable to be sent 
to the penitentiary if he uses it. Never bite when you are offered 
more than a dollar in cash for a dollar. Counterfeit money is 
dear if it is to be had for nothing. 
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The more gross the fraud the more glibly 
it will go down and the more greedily swal- 
lowed.—Corron. 


Tue Licnrninc Rop SwinpLe.—The scheme is to sell the 
lightning rods, and to take pay, usually in the form of a swindling 
note or contract, which is placed in the hands of an innocent third 
party, and can be collected. My advice is never to buy a 
lightning rod; I think they are a humbug; but if you do buy one, 
deal with some responsible house. - 

Tue Wikk Fence SwinpLe.—Buy your wire and build your own 
fence; you can do it much cheaper; avoid dealing with the agent 
who pretends to supply you with a better fence at a lower price 
than you can build it for yourself. 

Parent FeXces, Parent Gates, Erc.—The sleek, well-dressed 
young fellow calls, shows you fine samples, offers you a dooryard 
or garden fence, or gate, at a very low figure, and finally offers you 
a special discount, provided you will take the agency for your town- 
ship, for which you are to give your note for a certain amount 
of the goods; when the goods are shipped, you find that it costs 
twice as much to build as was represented to you, and are swindled. 

Farminc Urensits Swinpie.—A slick scheme to catch the 
farmer it is too, A fellow comes along with a wagon-load of 
fanning-mills, or some sort of farm machinery; claims that he must 
go off to some other place, and will return in a few days; and asks 
the privilege of storing his machinery in your barn. The unsus- 
pecting farmer (farmers being the most accommodating class of 
people in the world), gives his permission. After the machines 
are stored away, the sharper casually remarks: ‘‘ This is the last 
of a large lot that I ordered for this county, and I have got to go 
over to Ottawa and take care of a car-load that has just arrived 
for that county,” and says to the farmer: ‘If you will sell a 
couple or so of those machines while I am gone, I will give you 
half.” The offer is a big and tempting one; the farmer is asked 
to sign his name to a document just to show how many machines are 
left with him, and what the agreement is, if he sells two or three. 
Without reading it, or perhaps not understanding it, if he does 


-vead it, Mr. Farmer signs his name. Thirty or sixty days 


afterward he is astonished when called upon by some other man te 


NEVER SIGN A PAPER FOR A STRANGER BEFORE READING IT 
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Folly will always find faith where impostors 


will find impudence.—Corron. 
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One spar gftr dah A fromeie & fay 6 Jame Brsion os X deans Qollarewhen Sse by 
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Dollars, eooidhe: of te Belen Hay ork, 


fe wndae seercved, al seven fret cond: fiet annum. 2 + ++ he Qotars chon due ai 
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pay a large amount for 
the machinery which is 
stored in his barn. 


A Swindling Contract 
or Note.—This form of 
a swindling note is old 
and has many times been 
exposed, still it catches 
many victims yet. The 
slick man, as represented 
in the opposite cut, for 
the sum of $4.50, pre- 
tends to give his victim 
an agency, the $4.50 to 
be paid when a certain 
amount of goods have 
been sold. By cutting 
off the right-hand end, 
where indicated by X, 
it becomes a promissory 
note for a large amount. 
No wonder the old gentle- 
man in the picture is 
astonished when he is 
called upon to pay four 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

Never sign any paper 
for a stranger without 
carefully reading it; espec- 
tally if he claims to offer 
a big thing for a trifling 
amount of money, or if 
he pretends to guarantee 
you, by some catch 
contract, what you do not 
earn. 
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Fraud generally lights a candle for justice to 
get a look at it.—Baizry. 


Purchasing or Wholesale Agencies.—In a number of large 
cities there are so-called ‘‘ Purchasing or Wholesale Agencies.” 
The plan is for agents to sell ‘‘Memberships,” the usual price 
being $5.00. By becoming a member, you are told that you can 
buy anything, from a paper of needles up to a mowing machine, 
at wholesale prices. Anything that you can buy of a ‘‘ Purchasing 
Agency,” you can buy just as cheap in any city, and you are out 
what you pay for your ‘*Membership.” There are reliable 
institutions that sometimes furnish dry goods, etc., at a discount 
and sell by catalogue, but they do not go around the country 
selling ‘‘ Memberships.” Asa sample, there was a concern under 
the name of the ‘‘ Farmers’ Alliance Wholesale Association,” which 
claimed that they represented the Farmers’ Alliance, and sold a 
good many memberships for $5.00 before they were exposed. 
On investigation it was found that all they had was invested in 
the highly printed and showy membership certificates. 


All Kinds of Agents.—Never pay an agent, no matter what 
he is selling, or how legitimate his business may be, in advance, 
or before the article is delivered to you, and found to be the 
article you ordered. If, for instance, you subscribe for this book, 
do not pay the agent until he delivers the book to you. Never 
pay cash or give a note to a stranger for an article to be sent to 
you or delivered to you at some future time. Don't try to get 
something for nothing, unless you expect to be swindled. 
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Men are but children, too, though they have 
gray hairs; they are only a larger size.—Senzca. 


HOW TO CALL, ORGANIZE AND CONDUCT 
PUBLIC MEETINGS. 


This, perhaps, does not properly belong in the ‘Business 
Department,” yet no man can consider himself familiar with 
business matters who does not know the simple methods of 

* conducting public meetings. 

In calling the people together in any public meeting, and 
introducing resolutions that shall embody the sense of a meeting, 
much written business is required that may properly be considered 
here. 

To show the manner in which a meeting is convened, called to 
order, organized and conducted, we will take a political gathering 
as an example. 

Fred Sampson, who lives in the town of Bushnell, being a 
zealous prohibitionist, is desirous of having a prohibition meeting 
in his town just before election. He, therefore, consults with 
Wm. Hammond, John Boynton, George Wallace, and others who 
have a certain influence in the township, as to time and place of 
holding the meeting. Arrangements are also made with two or 
three persons, accustomed to public speaking, to address the 
meeting. 

Notice is then given, by written placards or printed posters, 
somewhat as follows: 


PROHIBITION MEETING. 


All citizens of Bushnell who favor the principles of PROHIBITION 
are requested to meet on Thursday evening, October 1, at the 
Jounson Scuoor Housk, at 7 o’clock, to take such action as may 
be deemed best to promote the success of the party in the CoMING 
E:ecrion. The meeting will be addressed by the Rev. G, W. 
Wuetier,, Hon. F. S. Warson, and others. 
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God divided man into men that they might 
help each other.—Srnzca, 


The projectors assemble at the place of meeting early, and 
decide, from an examination of those present, upon some person 
who will make a suitable presiding officer, and secretary, or these 
persons may be selected previous to the meeting, with the under- 
standing that they will be present. 


Selection of Chairman.—Half or three-quarters of an hour is 
usually given from the time the meeting is appointed, for general 
conyersation, while the audience is assembling. At the proper 
time Fred Sampson steps forward, and says: 

«<The meeting will please come to order.” 

As soon as the audience becomes still, he continues: 

‘IT move that John Boynton act as president of this meeting.” 

George Wallace says: 

“T second the motion.” 

Mr. Sampson then puts the question as follows: 

“It has been moved and seconded that Mr. John Boynton act 
as president of this meeting. All in favor of this motion will 
manifest it by saying, ‘Aye.’” 

As soon as the affirmative vote has been expressed, he will say: 

«‘ Those who are opposed will say, ‘ No.’” 

If the ‘“‘ Ayes” predominate, he will say: 

«*The ‘Ayes’ have it. Mr. Boynton will please take the 
chair.” 

If, however, the majority say ‘‘No,” he will say: 

*¢The ‘* Noes’ have it; the motion is lost.” 

Thereupon he, or some other gentleman, will nominate another 
person, or put the question upon the nomination of some one else, 
as above. 

As soon as the chairman, or president, is chosen, he will take 
his place. 


Appointment of Secretary.—Henry Gleason then says: 
“IT move that Mr. Harvey Wood act as secretary of this 
meeting.” 
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We may judge of men by their conversation 
toward God, but sever by God’s dispensations 
toward them.—R. PALMER. 


‘This motion being seconded, the chairman puts the question, 
and declares the result as above. 

The meeting is now organized. The chairman will direct the 
secretary to read the call or object of the meeting, or, if a copy 
of the call is not to be obtained, he will ask one of the projectors 
to state the object of the meeting. 


Order of Business.—The call being read, or stated, the 
president will say: 

«You have heard the call, and understand its object; what is 
the further pleasure of the meeting ? 

Mr. Hammond thereupon says: 

«T move that a committee of three be appointed by the chair 
to draft resolutions expressive of the sense of the meeting.” 

This being seconded by some one present, the chairman then 
says: 
«Gentlemen, you have heard the motion; are you ready for 
the question? 

If any one desires to speak against the motion, or has any 
remark to make, he arises, and says: 


“Mr. Chairman.” 
The chairman turns toward the speaker, and listens to him, 


and to each in succession. When they are all done, or in case no 
one responds to the call, he puts the question in the previous 
form, and declares the result. 

Committee on Resolutions.—The resolution being adopted, 


the chairman says: 

«J will appoint as such committee, Arthur Brown, John 
Worden and Peter Anderson. 

Where a motion is made moving the appointment of a commit- 
tee, it is parliamentary usage to appoint, as the first person 
selected on such committee, the mover of the resolution, and the 
custom is that the first named acts as chairman of the committee. 
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Men, by associating in large masses as in 
camps and cities, improve their talents but 
impair their virtues.—Huzert. 


‘The committee withdraws to prepare the resolutions, or to 
examine those previously prepared for the purpose. 

Upon the retirement of the committee, the audience will call 
for the leading speakers of the evening to address the meeting. 
When the speeches are concluded, the chairman of the committee 
comes forward, and says: 

“Mr. Chairman, the committee report the following resolu- 
tions.” 

Ne then reads the resolutions, and gives them to the secretary. 

The chairman now says: 

‘*You have heard the resolutions, gentlemen. What shall be 
done with them?” 

Wilbur Holder says: 

«‘T move they be adopted.” 

The motion is seconded. 

The chairman then says: 

‘‘The question on the passage of these resolutions is now 
before the house. Are there any remarks to be made on the 
subject ? 

If there is considerable business to be transacted, the chairman 
may dispatch such business more rapidly by Sg ewe putting 
the questions without inviting remarks. 

If no objections are made, the president will put the question, 
and declare the result. The formality of appointing a committee 
may be avoided by the resolutions being introduced and read by 
one of the projectors of the meeting. 

The resolutions adopted, and the speeches concluded, the 
chairman will ask: 

‘‘ What is the further pleasure of the meeting.” 

Adjournment.—If there be no further business, some one 


moves an adjournment. As the question of adjournment is not 
debatable, the chairman puts it direct. If carried, he says: 
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We do not commonly find men of superior 
sense amongst those of the highest fortune. 


‘The meeting is adjourned.” 

If thought best to call another meeting, and a time is specified 
in the motion to adjourn, the chairman will declare: 

«The meeting is adjourned to the time fixed upon.” 

The foregoing, it will be seen, by varying the call, and changing 
the business to suit, will answer for most political gatherings, or 
any public meeting. 

If it is desirable to make the proceedings public, it is the duty 
of the secretary to fully write up the business of the meeting, and 
transmit the same to the nearest newspaper favorable to the cause. 
If the meeting be of sufficient importance, it may be well for him, 
immediately after being chosen to fill the position, to move the 
appointment of one or more assistant secretaries, who will aid 
him in writing up the proceedings for two or three newspapers. 


The Secretary’s Report.—The secretary’s report of a meeting 
will, of course, vary according to circumstances. In the record 
of the foregoing meeting, it would read as follows: 

«Pursuant to call, a meeting of the citizens of Bushnell, 
favorable to prohibition principles, was held in the Johnson school 
house on Thursday evening, October 1, John Boynton being 
chosen president of the meeting, and Harvey Wood appointed 
secretary. 

“On motion of Mr. Hammond, the chairman appointed as a 
committee on resolutions, Messrs. Arthur Brown, John Worden 
and Peter Henderson. 

‘During the absence of the committee, the meeting was very 
ably addressed by the Rev. Wheeler, of Amsden, Hon. F. S. 
Watson, and others, who urged upon their listeners the importance 
of earnest and vigorous work in the coming campaign. The 
meeting was a harmonious and enthusiastic one, and the cause of 
prohibition will triumph in the county if the people but awake to 
the importance of earnest, effective work. 
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The worth of the State, in the long run, is the 
worth of the individuals composing it,—J.S, Mm. 


«<The committee on resolutions reported the following which 
were unanimously adopted. 

(Here the secretary inserts the resolutions.) 

“On motion, the meeting was adjourned to meet in the town 
hall the first Tuesday of next month (November), at 7:30 P. M. 

“Complete parliamentary rules are not given here, as they can 
be obtained in convenient pocket form at very small cost, and the 
aim here is to give only the usual forms for calling and conducting 
ordinary meetings.” 


ALL ABOUT LEGAL AND COMMERCIAL 
FORMS. 


A prominent attorney once said to the writer that there was 
nothing of greater benefit to lawyers, and to the legal profession 
in general, than books professing to be ‘(Every man his own 
lawyer.” It is true that there are many legal points concerning 
contracts, and both legal and commercial forms, that should be 
drawn up by no one but a careful lawyer. There are, however, 
many points of common law, and many common forms, that will 
no doubt save a great many of our readers several times the price 
of this book, as in many cases lawyers’ fees are paid when it is 
unnecessary. 

It is not the aim to give a long list of legal and technical forms 
in this department in order to take up space and confound the 
reader, but to give those common forms that will enable many of 
our readers to safely draw up their own contracts, bills of sale, 
etc., without getting themselves into a lawsuit. We wish to avoid 
leading the reader into danger by having him attempt to draw 
intricate contracts and legal papers that should be submitted only 
to a good attorney. 
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on 


You are tried alone; alone you pass into the 
desert; alone you are sifted by the world. 
—ROBERTSON, 


If, the purchaser of this book desires any agreement or 
contract not found here, and will submit what he agrees to do, 
and what the other party agrees to do, such contract, properly 
drawn by an able attorney, will be furnished all purchasers of this 
book free. As stated elsewhere, the publishers have employed 
a first-class attorney by the year for this purpose. 


Legal Points Concerning Contracts, and How to Write 
Them.—A contract is a mutual agreement between two or more 
parties, for a consideration, in which the parties agree to do, or 
not to do, certain things. The contract must first have two 
parties, usually designated ‘‘party of the first part” and ‘party 
of the second part.” It must also have a subject matter, a 
consideration, and the assent of both parties. ‘The parties ina 
contract are usually taken in the order in which they are written, 
and after the names of both parties appear in the beginning they 
are designated as ‘‘party (or parties) of the first part,” and party 
(or parties) of the second part,” without again repeating their 
names. 

No particular form or legal language is necessary in a contract. 
Any one who can express himself in written language in an 
intelligent manner, can write a contract. 


How to Write a Contract.—First, write the date. Next 
write the names of the parties and their places of residence. Tor 
example: ‘‘J. Y. Smith, of Peoria, Illinois, party of the first part, 
and H. J. Woodruff, of Chicago, Illinois, party of the second 
part.” ‘Then state all that the first party agrees to do, and then 
all that the second party agrees to do, in as plain terms and 
language as possible. If there are any penalties or forfeitures in 
case either party does not faithfully perform his part of the 
contract, state them plainly, so that they will be thoroughly 
understood. 


See 


th i i ee es Be ee See 


er 
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Industrious wisdom often doth prevent what 
lazy folly thinks inevitable.—MassincEr. 


No contract can be made partly in writing and partly orally. 
The contract must all be in writing and must be signed by both 
parties. Two or more parties may be designated as first or second 
parties of a contract. It is always best to sign full name. 


Legal Points of a Contract.—The consideration mentioned 
in the contract is the thing which induces the person to enter 
into the contract. For instance: I make a contract with Walter 
Johnson to work for me for one year. ‘The consideration is what 
I agree to pay him for his services. 

A contract is not binding when entered into to carry out 
something which the law forbids, or which is illegal. 

Neither is a contract with a minor, lunatic, idiot or intoxicated 
person binding upon him except for necessaries of life. 

Neither is a contract legal or lawful if made for fraudulent 
or immoral purposes. The contract may be binding upon the 
party guilty of fraud, although not bringing obligations upon the 
party who is acting in good faith. 

A contract must not be altered after it has been signed except 
by consent of both parties. 

A contract made in violation of the statutes of the State in 
which it is made is illegal. 

A contract made under compulsion, induced by threats of 
personal violence, is illegal. 

A contract that is impossible in its nature is not binding. 

A contract made by two persons with intent of injuring a third 
is illegal. 

A contract in which there are misrepresentations or conceal- 
ments of a material fact is illegal. 

If a person has been induced to sign a contract which is 
ambiguous, o1 has been led to believe that the contract means 
what it does not really mean, or if it requires him to perform 
impossibilities, he is under no obligations to respect such 
contract. 
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The more we do, the more we can do; the 
more busy we are, the more leasure we have. 
—Hazuirr. 


An agreement made with a thief not to prosecute him if he 
returns the goods is not legal. 


Contract for Hiring a Farm Hand.— 

Kwow Att Men sy Tuese Presents: That Jerry Edwards 
hereby agrees to enter the services of Robert Smith for a term of 
eight months, beginning March 1 5th, 1904, as a general laborer 
on his farm, and to do any work he may be called upon to do in 
connection therewith, in Independence Township, Oakland County, 
Michigan. 

In consideration of the above mentioned services to be 
performed, the said Robert Smith agrees to pay the said Jerry 
Edwards Twenty Dollars per month and board. 

In witness whereof, the said parties have hereunto set their 
hands this 20th day of February, 1904. Jerry Epwarps. 

RopertT SMITH. 
Contract for Sale of Wheat, Corn or Oats.— 

This agreement, made this 25th day of May, A. D. 1906, by 
and between Henry Houseman, of Wilson Township, Howard 
County, Indiana, a farmer, and J. Y. Joslyn & Company, of the 
City of Kokomo, Howard County, Indiana, merchants, witnesseth: 

That said Henry Houseman, in consideration of the agreement 
hereinafter contained, to be performed by said J. Y. Joslyn & 
Company, agrees to deliver and sell to the said second parties, 
delivered at their store-house in the above named city, one thousand 
(1,000) bushels of white wheat of good, first-class, merchantable 
quality, on or before the 15th day of October of this year. 

‘That said second parties, in consideration thereof, agree to pay 
to said first party the sum of Ninety-seven (97) cents per bushel for 
said wheat immediately upon the completion of the delivery thereof. 

Witness our hands the day and year first above written. 

Henry HovusEMAN. 
J. Y. Jostyn & Company. 


| 
| 
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Mankind is more indebted to industry than 
to ingenuity.—ApDpISON. 


Contract and ‘Warranty for Sale of Stock.— 

This agreement, made this 3oth day of September, A. D. 1906, 
witnesseth: 

That Charles Brown shall sell to Charles Hicks, and said 
Charles Hicks shall purchase of said Charles Brown, his dark bay 
horse, with white face and two white hind feet, known as ‘‘ Foxy,” 
and warrant said horse to be well broken, kind and gentle, both 
in single and double harness, sound in every respect, and free 
from every vice; for the sum of One Hundred and Seventy-five 
($175-00) Dollars, to be paid by said Charles Hicks on the 15th 
day of next month (October), for such horse, which shall be 
delivered to said second party. 

In witness whereof we have hereunto set our hands this goth 


day of September, 1906. Cuaries Brown. 
Cuarves Hicks. 
Contract for Building a House.— 


This agreement, made this first day of January, A. D. 1907, by 
and between Morris Fordyce, party of the first part, and Thomas 
White, party of the second part, witnesseth: 

That said party of the second part agrees to and with said 
party of the first part, to make, erect, build and finish, in a good, 
substantial, and workmanlike manner, on Lot 27, in Street A, 
in Gibson City, County of Ford, State of Illinois, one frame house, 
agreeable and according to the plan, draft and explanation hereto 
annexed, (plans and specifications should be annexed to contracts), 
of such materials as said party of the first part may furnish therefor, 
on or before the first day of September, 1907. 

That the said party of the first part agrees to pay unto the said 
party of the second part for the same the sum of One Thousand, 
Five Hundred Dollars, ($1,500.00) as follows: Five Hundred 
($500.00) Dollars when the excavation shall have been completed 
and the walls laid; Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) when the 
frame shall have been erected; and Five Hundred Dollars 
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Next to acquiring good friends, the best 
acquisition is that of good books,—Co.ron. 


($500.00) on the completion of the job, on or before the first day 
of September, 1907. And also that he will furnish the necessary 
materials for said work in such reasonable quantities, and at such 
reasonable times as said party of the second part shall require, 

And for the performance of the above covenants, the said 
parties bind themselves, each to the other, in the sum of Three 
Hundred Dollars ($300.00), as liquidated damages to be paid by 
the failing party. 

In witness whereof, the said parties have hereunto set their 
hands, the day and year first above written. 


Mary Forpyce. Morris Forpyce. 


75 : 
beet | Epwarp Waire. Tuomas WuIrTE. 


Bill of Sale.— 

Know all men by these presents, that in consideration of Four 
Hundred and Seven and zz Dollars ($407.50), the receipt of 
which is hereby acknowledged, I do hereby grant, sell, transfer, 
and deliver unto L. C. Wright, his heirs, executors, administrators, 
and assigns, the following goods and chattels, viz.: 


One Horse. ....cccvcceraseewccscccwbenateersacacscscsce $125.00 
One Set Single Harness + 20.00 
One Carriage (Phaeton). . ++ 130.00 
One Light Open Buggy + 100.00 
One Black Wolf Robe.. +++ 30,00 
One Blanket. ....0cc.ssesvececreccevencesrecdccevesces 2.50 


To have and to hold all and singular the said goods and 
chattels forever. And the said grantor hereby covenants with 
said grantee that he is the lawful owner of said goods and chattels; 
that they are free from all incumbrances; that he has good right to 
sell the same, as aforesaid; and that he will warrant and defend 
the same against the lawful claims and demands of all persons 
whomsoever. 

In witness whereof, the said grantor has hereunto set his hand 
this 5th day of August, 1904. 

Witnesses: ALBERT STEVENS. 


Wo. LESLIE. 
Pau. WEIss. 
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The library contains the diary of the human 
race, The great consulting roem of a wise man 
is a library.—Dawson. 


Common Form of Contract or Agreement.— 

‘This agreement, made this 15th day of January, A. D., 1906, 
by and between Thomas Johnson, of Ann Arbor, County of 
Washtenaw, State of Michigan, party of the first part, and Henry 
W. Walworth, of Coldwater, County of Branch, State of Michigan, 
party of the second part, 

Witnesseth, That said party of the first part agrees 

(Here write all that first party agrees to do.) 

And the said party of the second part, in consideration of the 
agreements above made by the said party of the first part, agrees 

(Here write all that the second party agrees to do.) 

In case of failure of either party to this contract to make good 
his promises, it is hereby stipulated and mutually agreed that the 
party so failing shall forfeit to the other the sum of One Hundred 
($100.00) Dollars, as fixed and settled damages. 

In witness whereof, the parties hereto have hereunto set their 
hands and affixed their seals the day and year first above written. 
Signed, sealed and delivered in) 

presence of | 


RANDOLPH TUCKER, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. } 


‘THOMAS JOHNSON, [Seal.] 
Henry W. Warwortn, [Seal.] 


Witness to a contract is not necessary, and not required by 
law, yet in many cases it is desirable to have a contract witnessed. 


Short Form of Lease for Renting a Store, House, or Building 
of any Kind.— 

This is to certify that I have, this 14th day of May, 1900, 
leased and rented to W. W. Houseman, my house and lot, No. 
381 Canfield avenue, in the City of Columbus, Ohio, with the sole 
use and occupation thereof, for one year, beginning the first day 
of June of this year, at Twenty-Seven ($27.00) Dollars per month, 
payable monthly in advance. 

Sitas Jounson. 
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Aman who lives in vain, lives worse than in 
vain. He who lives to no purpose, lives to a bad 
purpose.—NevIns. 


Another Form.— 

I, Silas Johnson, hereby lease to W. W. Houseman, my house 
and lot, No. 281 Canfield avenue, City of Columbus, Ohio, for a 
term of one year, on the payment of Twenty-Seven ($27.00) 
Dollars per month in advance. 


Strangers renting houses are often required to give security, 
and to the person renting the house security is in many cases very 
desirable. The following form will answer: 


Security for Rent.— 
I hereby bind myself as surety for the full payment of the 
rent for the above premises by W. W. Houseman. 
Frep. BuLiock, Surety. 


Agreement to Cultivate Land on Shares.— 

This agreement, made this 15th day of July, 1904, by and 
between John Wooster, party of the first part, and Andrew 
Mclellan, party of the second part, both of the Town of Warren, 
County of Trumbull, State of Ohio. 

Witnesseth, That the said second party will, before the first 
day of October, of this year, plow and properly sow with wheat 
all of the twenty-seven-acre field lying on the west side of the 
road directly opposite the dwelling house of said first party, in the 
town, county and state above mentioned. 

It is agreed that each shall furnish one-half of the seed wheat 
for sowing said above lot; that said second party shall timely cut, 
harvest and put in the barn of said first party said wheat when in 
ripe condition; that he will properly thresh and clean said wheat, 
and deliver one-half of the same, being the product thereof, to 
said John Wooster, within ten days after said wheat has been 
threshed, the straw to be equally divided between both parties; it 
being understood that the said second party shall perform all work 
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The great fact is that life isa service. The 
only question is, ‘‘ Whom will we serve?” 


necessary for planting, reaping and threshing the wheat raised 
upon the above described field. 
Witness our hands and seals the day and year first above 


written. Joun Wooster. [SEAL] 
ANDREW McLELtan. [SEAL.] 


Contract for Renting a Farm for Cash Rent.— 

Know all men by these presents, that I, John Doe, of Milton, 
Mahoning County, Ohio, do rent, lease and convey unto Thomas 
H. Fisher the W. 3 of S. E. % of Section 16, Town 1 North, 
Range 5 West, County of Mahoning, State of Ohio, together with 
buildings and improvements pertaining and belonging to the same, 
for a term of three years, beginning the first day of May next. 

That the rent of said premises shall be Three Hundred and 
Fifty~ ($350.00) Dollars per annum, payable as follows: One 
Hundred and Seventy-five ($175.00) Dollars upon the signing, 
sealing and delivering of these papers, and One Hundred and 
Seventy-five ($175.00) Dollars on the first day of November and 
the first day of May thereafter. 

That said tenant shall keep all gates, fences and buildings in 
good repair. 

That he shall not cut any wood or timber from the premises 
for sale; and only cut such as he may actually need for his own 
use, or for necessary repairs on the premises. 

That he shall harvest, thresh and possess the twenty (20) 
acres of wheat now on said premises, and that he shall leave the 
same amount of wheat on said premises at the expiration of his 
term. 

That he shall not crop the same ground with wheat, barley or 
oats more than twice in his period of three years. 

That he shall use and consume on said premises all straw 
made thereon, and that he shall not sell off the farm more than 
one-half the hay raised each year. 
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That said tenant shall endeavor to prevent any injury by 
person, cattle, or animals of any kind, to the hedges, trees or 
fences. 

That he shall not sublet any of the above premises without 
consent of the first party hereto. 

And said second party hereby agrees to leave said farm at the 
expiration of this lease in as good condition as when he takes it. 
If tenant makes default in performing any of above agreements by 
him to be performed, the landlord may, at his option, notify the 
tenant that this lease is terminated, and may then re-enter and 
remove the tenant from possession. 

In witness whereof, we have hereunto subscribed our names 
this 15th day of April, A. D., 1906, 

Joun Dog, {Seal.] 
Tuomas H. Fisuer, [Seal.] 
Landlord’s Notice to Quit for Non-Payment of Rent.— 
Srare oF Ouro, 

City of Youngstown. Iss. 
To Thomas H. Fisher: 

You, being in possession of the following described premises, 
to wit: the W. 4 of S. E. ¥ of Section 16, Town 1 N., Range 5 
W., County of Mahoning, State of Ohio, which you occupy as my 
tenant, are hereby notified to quit and deliver up to me the 
premises aforesaid, in fourteen days from this date, according to 
law, your rent being due and unpaid. Hereof fail not, or due 
course of law will be taken to eject you from the same. 


Witness, Joun Doe. 
HENRY MILLER. 


December rst, 1907. 


Partnership Agreement.—A contract of co-parinership may 
be made verbally or in writing. 

Partnership is an arrangement a good deal easier to get into 
than to get out of, and people should be especially cautious about 
entering into partnership. They should study the habits and 
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When you make a mistake, don’t look back 
at it long. Take the reason of the thing into your 
mind and then look forward.—Hvch WHITE. 


dispositions of each other, and seriously contemplate the matter 
before entering into a partnership agreement. This applies to 
marriage as well as business relations. 

We give no form here for drawing articles of partnership, or 
partnership agreements, because a business partnership extensive 
enough to require a written agreement should be drawn up by a 
safe and careful attorney after all details and agreements of said 
partnership shall have been explained to him. 


Dissolution of Partnership.—Notice of dissolution of partner- 
ship should always be published in some prominent newspaper, 
otherwise both parties to the partnership may be held responsible 
for debts contracted after the dissolution. 


Form for Dissolution of Partnership. 

The partnership heretofore existing under the name of Brown 
& Duncan, of Pontiac, County of Oakland, State of Michigan, is 
this day dissolved by mutual consent. 

‘Fhe affairs of the firm will be adjusted by Silas Duncan. 

J. H. Brown, 
Siras Duncan. 
Pewer of Attorney—Short and Simple Form.— 

Know all men by these presents, that I, the undersigned, of 
Des Moines, State of Iowa, do hereby make, constitute and 
appoint Albert Beebe, of Iowa City, State of Iowa, my true and 
lawful attorney, for me, and in my name and stead 

(Here insert the subject matter of the power you wish to 
confer upon him.) 
to do and perform all the necessary acts in the execution and 
prosecution of the aforesaid business, and in as ful] and ample a 
masner as I might do it if I were personally present. 

Bwseted in presence of i 


Tuomas Woopwarp. Honack Frsupine. 
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Everything that exceeds the bounds of mod- 
eration has an unstable foundation.—Seneca. 


How to Revoke Power of Attorney.— 

Know all men, that I, Horace Fielding, of Des Moines, State of 
Iowa, in and by my letter of attorney, bearing date of day of 
, did make, constitute and appoint Albert Beebe, of Iowa 
City, State of lowa, my attorney, as by said letter more fully appears. 

That I, said Horace Fielding, do by these presents, annul, 
countermand, revoke and make void said letter of attorney and 
all authority and power thereby given to the said Albert Beebe. 


Executed in presence of Horace FIe.pine. 
J. Epwarp SMITH. 


Short Form of Will.— 

I, John Avery, of the City of Toledo, County of Lucas, State 
of Ohio, being of sound mind, memory and understanding, do make 
my last will and testament in the manner and form following: 

First, I give and bequeath to my daughter, Imogene, Two 
Thousand Dollars when she shall have attained the age of 
twenty-one years. 

Second, I give and bequeath to my wife, Harriet Jane, all my 
household furniture and all the rest of my personal property, 
after paying from the same the legacy I have already named, to 
be hers forever; but if there shall not be at my decease sufficient 
property to pay the aforesaid legacy, then such of my real estate 
shall be sold as shall be sufficient to pay the same. 

Third, I also give, devise and bequeath to my wife, Harriet Jane, 
all the rest and residue of my real estate as long as she shal! remain 
unmarried, and my widow, but on her decease or marriage, the 
remainder thereof I give and devise to my said child and her heirs. 

I appoint my wife, Harriet Jane, sole executrix, of this my 
last will and testament. 

In testimony whereof, I hereunto set my hand and seal, and 
publish and decree this to be my last will and testament, in 
presence of witnesses named below, this eighth day of March, in 
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The superior man wishes to be slow in his 
words and earnest in his conduct.—Conrucivs, 


the year of our Lord, one thousand, eight hundred and ninety- 
three. ALLAN GILLEO, 
Signed, sealed, declared and published by the said Allen Gilleo 
as and for his last will and testament, in presence of us, wha, at 
his request and in his presence, and in the presence of each other, 
have subscribed our names as witnesses hereto. 
Howarp Freeman, residing at Toledo, Lucas County, 0. 
Horace Luce, an us «6 «e “a 


Employment Contract—Clerk, Laborer or Workman.— 

This agreement, made this 26th day of March, A. D. 1906, 
witnesseth: 

That Albert Bowman, party of the first part, shall enter the 
services of Charles Dickinson & Company, parties of the second 
part, as clerk (or laborer, workman, journeyman.) 

Said first party shall faithfully, honestly and diligently perform 
the duties of clerk (laborer, workman, journeyman, as the case 
may be), in the store of the said second parties, and shall cheer- 
fully obey all the reasonable commands and wishes of said second 
parties, during a period of one year from this date; that he will 
guard the interests and keep the secrets of his employers; and 
that he will absent himself only upon said employers’ consent. 

Said second parties, in consideration of said services, will 
board said first party and pay him Five Hundred ($500.00) 
Dollars in equal quarterly payments. 

Tn witness whereof, we haye hereunto subscribed our names 
the day and year above written. 

ALBERT BOWMAN. 
Cuartes Dickinson & Company, 


Per CHARLES DICKINSON. 
Contract for Sale of Land.— 
This agreement, made this 15th day of April, A. D. 1906, 
witnesseth: 
That Alfred Harsen, of Oskaloosa, Iowa, party of the first 
part, for a consideration hereinafter mentioned, shall sell and 
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conyey to Charles Donahue, of Oskaloosa, Iowa, party” of the 
second part, all that parcel of land situate in said City of 
Oskaloosa, lowa, known and described as follows: 

(Here describe land according to the records. ) 

‘The said first party sliall execute and deliver to said second 
party a warranty deed, containing the usual conveyances of 
warranty, that said premises are free and clear of all and any 
ineumbrances whatsoever. 

That said second party, for and in consideration thereof, shall 
pay to said first party the sum of One Thousand ($1,000.00) 
Dollars, at Oskaloosa, Iowa, as follows: Two Hundred and Fifty 
($250.00) Dollars upon the execution and delivery of said deed; 
Two Hundred and Fifty ($250.00) Dollars on the first day of 
January, 1907; Two Hundred and Fifty ($250.00) Dollars, on 
the first day of January, 1908; and Two Hundred and Fifty 
($250.00) Dollars on the first day of January, 1909; said 
payments to be secured by promissory notes for same, bearing 
interest at the rate of seven (7) per cent per annum, which notes 
shall be secured by mortgage on said premises. 

That if any default be made in fulfilling this agreement, or any 
part thereof, said first party, or his legal representatives, may 
consider this agreement of no effect and annulled, and dispose of 
said Jand or otherwise as though this agreement had never been 
executed. 

in witness whereof, we have hereunto set our hands and affixed 
our seals this 15th day of April, 1906. 

Wie EpMuND FOSTER. ALFRED HARSEN. 
| Exviza DONAHUE. CuarLes DoNnaAnuE. 


Agreements by Arbitration.—It would be a glorious thing 
for the country, and for the people living in it, if all matters 
of controversy could be settled by arbitration. If it could be 
done, hundreds of thousands, even millions, of dollars annually 
expended in expensive litigation would be saved. 
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exemption from the common fate.—PLUTARCH. 


Arbitrators are private judges to whose decisions matters in 
controversy are referred by consent of both parties, and the various 
forms of arbitration must correspond with the differences to be 
settled. The following form, however, will suit almost all cases, 
and if this book, which counsels arbitration in all matters, shall be 
the means of bringing about an adjustment of quarrels, difficulties 
and differences by this method, the writer will feel amply repaid 
for his efforts. 


Arbitration, or Submission, Agreement—General Form.— 

Know all men by these presents: That differences have for a 
long time existed, and are now existing and pending between two 
neighbors, Perry Mason and Seward Fifield, of Monroe, Indiana, 
in relation to divers subjects of controversy and dispute; 

That we, the said Perry Mason and Seward Fifield, do hereby 
submit said differences to the arbitrament of Homer Elwood, 
James McGregor and C. T. Vernor, or any two of them, to 
arbitrate, award, order, judge and determine of and concerning all 
manner of actions, suits, bills, bonds, specialties, executions, 
quarrels, controversies, damages, debts, demands, and all and 
every other subject of difference whatsoever, at any time hereto- 
fore had, possessed, instituted, prosecuted, made, begun, pending, 
existing, done, or suffered to be done or pending, by and between 
said parties, directly or indirectly; 

That said award shall be made in writing under the hands of 
said arbitrators, or any two of them, ready to be delivered to said 
parties, or such of them as shall desire the same, on or before the 
——day of —_—____; 

That said award shall in all things by us, and each of us, be 
well and faithfully kept, observed and performed. 

Witness our hands and seals this—_—day of ——__—_, 
A..D. 18 ——. 


Henry Biack. Perry Mason. 


Wit 
second {ie GREENLY. SEWARD FIFIELD. 


LEGAL DEPARTMENT. 


By I. T. Cowrxs. 


Whoever goes to law, goes into a glass house, 
where he understands little or nothing of what he 
is doing; where he sees a small matter blown up 
into fifty times the size of its intrinsic contents, and 
through which, if he can perceive any other objects, 
he perceives them all discolored and distorted. 

— Skelton. 


N GIVING this department here, it is by no means the intention 
that it shall be a complete and exhaustive treatise upon law, 
or instruct every man how to be his own lawyer. To advise any 
man to become his own lawyer, is to advise him to buy thousands 
of books—a complete law library, and to become a learned 
attorney. Books professing to give a man complete legal knowl- 
edge and enable him to transact all of his own affairs, have cost 
many a man his fortune. The object of this department is to 
treat upon those common forms and legal facts which are of the 
utmost importance to the average citizen, and of which there is no 
excuse for being ignorant. It is entirely useless for a man in 
many cases to pay a lawyer five or ten dollars for drawing up an 
ordinary contract with a laborer or farm hand, or bill of sale, or 
to ask questions about the laws regarding fences, roads, etc. We 
give here those common law points which it is perfectly safe for 
any citizen to consult and depend upon, our advice being that on 
any strictly technical point a man should consult, not a poor 
lawyer, but always a good one. Our aim is to give those legal 
points, contracts, blanks, etc., that shall cover the probable wants 
of the average citizen. 
We have said elsewhere, and we will again say here, that any 
purchaser of this book desiring a contract on any particular subject, 
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or any ordinary legal transaction, and not finding it in this book, 
we will, free of charge, furnish such contract. We have made 
arrangements by the year, with one of the best attorneys in this 
city, by which we can furnish such information free of charge to 
those who are actual purchasers of this book. 

The whole aim is to make every part of this work practical. 
The Legal Department, in addition to Commercial and Legal 
forms, has been added in order to make it a complete work of 
reference on every subject of importance. (For Commercial and 
Legal forms see pages 154-168.) 


CONTRACTS. 


The subject of contracts is a limitless one, for our life is spent 
in making them. The simplest agreement with our neighbor is a 
contract; yet, for all their variety, all must be governed by a very 
few general rules. 

A contract, in common acceptation, is an agreement made by 
and between two or more parties, founded upon a good and valid 
consideration, for the doing or not doing of some stated thing. 

It is not necessary that all contracts should be in writing; 
indeed, the great majority are not. 


What is Necessary in a Contract—1st. ComprtTEeNn? 
PartiEs.—A contract with a minor, an idiot, or a drunken man, 
is not necessarily binding upon him. But if any such person 
makes a contract for necessities, such as food, clothes, habitation, 
etc., it may be held good. 

But, in general, every one should be extremely careful in 
entering into any contract with such incapacitated persons, for 
what might at first thought seem to be a necessity, may, by reason 
of the circumstances and surroundings of such person, be held by 
the court not to fall within such class. 
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2d. Murvat AsSENT OF THE Parties.—That is, they must 
agree at the same time upon the same thing. Great care should 
be taken to see that there is a thorough understanding of the 
terms of the contract, and, that there may be no mistake in the 
matter, it is always well to write out contracts of any importante 
and have them signed by both parties. By taking a little care 
in this matter much vexation and many a lawsuit will be avoided. 

When writing a contract you are likely to get it in legal and 
valid form if you just put down, in the first place, all that you agree 
to do, and then follow it by setting down what the other party 
agrees to do in return. 

Some contracts must be in writing, such as agreements for the 
sale of real estate, leases for more than a year, promises to pay 
another person’s debt, agreements not to be performed within one 
year from date of making, and contracts for the purchase or salc 
of goods, the price of which amounts to $50 or more. But if 
money be paid on the purchase price of the goods, or part of the 
goods be delivered and accepted, then such contract may be valid 
and enforced although not written. 


3d. A Contract Musr se a Lecat Conrract.—That is, one 
which does not violate the public laws, and is not against public 
policy. It must also be one which is possible of execution. That 
is, one which it is possible for some one to execute, although not 
necessarily one which the parties to the contract can carry out. 
If a party undertakes to do a thing which he cannot do, and some 
one else can, he is not excused from his undertaking on the ground 
of impossible performance. A man has no right to undertake to 
do that which he is unable to perform. 


4th. CoNnsmDERATION.—There must be something of value 
promised or given. How little or how great the consideration, in 
the absence of fraud, does not necessarily matter; for the law 
does not undertake to say how little or how much a person shail 


give. 


PROPERTY—WHAT IS IT? 


It is divided into two classes—vrealty and personality. 

Reatty consists of the land and, generally, all that grows upon 
or is affixed to it, such as houses, barns, fences, crops and trees. 
But it must be borne in mind that buildings are not always a part 
of the realty. As, for instance, when a tenant, with the permission 
of his landlord, erects a barn on the leased premises with the 
intent to move it away when his lease expires. 

The owner in fee of realty owns to the centre of the earth, and 
his rights also extend indefinitely into the heavens. His neighbor 
must not dig under nor build over him. 

PerRsONAL Property may be described as goods, chattels, 
money, etc.—things movable. Though what might be personal 
property to-day may, by the use to which its owner puts it, become 
a part of the realty to-morrow. That is, it may become a fixture, 
so called. And here it is well to note that the question whether a 
thing is a fixture, and so a part of the realty or not, is not neces- 
sarily determined by the way it is fastened to the realty, but is 
often governed by the intent of the person erecting the same. 


_ Title to Things Real—in General.—A title is a means 
whereby a man has the just possession of his property. 

Title to realty is acquired in two ways, by descent or 
inheritance, and by purchase. 

In purchasing real estate, look well to your title. Require the 
grantor to furnish you a complete abstract to date. Even should 
you know the title to be perfect, it is well to require the abstract, 
for although you may not care for it when you buy, you will, in 
all probability, be required to furnish one when you sell. In such 
case, if your grantor has furnished you one, you will be saved much 
cost and bother. Be mindful of this. It is a matter which is 
often overlooked. 


An Estate in Land is the degree, quantity, nature and extent 
of interest which a person has in real property. 
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Classification of Estates..—An estate in lands signifies the 
interest a person has therein. ‘The various interests are classified 
as follows: Estate in Fee Simple, or an Absolute Estate; Estate 
Tail; Estate for Life; Estate for Years; Estate at Will; Estate in 
Dower; Estate by Courtesy. 

Esrare in Fer.—Estate in Fee—or as it is more usually termed, 
Fee Simple Estate, or Estate Absolute—is the largest estate in 
land known to the law, and it is by far the most common estate in 
this country. ‘The owner has absolute power over such an estate. 

It was formerly an absolute rule of law that a deed did not 
convey an estate in fee simple unless it expressly stated that the 
conveyance was made to the grantee and his heirs; without the 
word heirs, only a life estate was created. But in some States 
this requirement has been done away with by statute, while in 
ethers the courts have, by their decisions, repudiated the tule, 
saying that when the intention of the grantor to create a title in 
fee simple is shown by other words in the instrument, such title 
was created, although the word heirs was not used. 

When the estate is conveyed by will, any word which may be 
construed to mean heirs will carry the fee. 

Estate Tart.—This is a conditional fee, and is an estate 
limited to the heirs of the grantce’s body, or, sometimes, to the 
heirs of a particular wife. It was formerly quite common in 
England, but in this country never found much favor, and has 
been generally done away with by statute. 

Estate ror Lire.—Technically, an estate for life is an interest 
to continue during the owner’s life or the lives of some other 
persons. Such estate ends with the death of that person. But 
the term has been extended se that an estate for life, in its 
broadest sense, is every estate not of inheritance, without a 
fixed limit. 

‘There are two ways in which life estates may be created: 
ist. By operation of law. Estates embraced in this class are, 
Estates in Dower, Estates by Courtesy, Tenancy in Tail after the 
possibility of issue is extinct, and Homestead Estates. 2d. By 
act of the parties, as when one conveys lands to another to use 
during his life. 

The owner of a life estate is entitled to estovers and emble- 
ments. 
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The term Estovers is applied to wood that the tenant for life or 
owner of a life estate is allowed to cut on the land for his own use, 
as for fuel and for necessary repairs to buildings and fences on the 
premises. But such tenant is not permitted to cut wood for the 
purpose of selling it, although the proceeds of such sale are to be 
used to purchase other fuel or wood for use on said place. And 
in any event, only a reasonable amount can be cut. 

Emblements are the profits from the crops raised by the tenant 
for life or owner of the life estate, and not gathered when such 
estate is terminated. They are such crops as are produced by the 
work of such tenant in planting and cultivating them. The term 
does not apply to such products as do not require annual planting, 
as, for instance, fruit and grasses. ‘The reason for this rule is 
found in the desire to foster the cultivation of the lands of such 
estate. For unless such life tenant had the right to the crops 
he had planted, and which were not yet harvested when his estate 
might be terminated, he would be in constant danger of loss, and 
would often fail to cultivate the land in a husband-like manner. 

A tenant for life must not commit waste. 

In other words, he must not do, or allow to be done, anything 
which would tend to permanently injure the place and render it 
less valuable. He should make only such use of it as would a 
prudent owner of the fee. 


EsraTE FoR YEARS.—This is an estate created by a contract 
called a lease, as when one person lets to another lands or tenements 
for a period of time agreed upon by them. Such period is not 
necessarily for a year or more, but may be of any length. The 
essential feature is the fixing of a definite time when such tenancy 
shall cease. 

Estates at Wit. ‘anp Estates From YEAR TO YEAR.—An 
estate at will is an interest in land which may be terminated at 
the option of either party, and arises only on actual possession by 
the tenant. 

Such estates usually arise under parol or verbal leases, but 
may be created by operation of law, as when a tenant for years 
holds oyer after the expiration of his term, with the consent of his 
lessor. If the lessor terminates the tenancy before the crops are 
harvested, the lessee is entitled to enter upon the lands and take 
them away. In other words, he has the same right to the 
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emblements that a tenant for life has, but should the lessee 
terminate the tenancy, he loses such right, and the crops remain the 
property of the lessor. 

‘The death of either party determines’ an estate at will. 

Estares From Year To YEAR.—On account of the hardships 
which often fell upon the lessee by reason of the sudden termina 
tion of the estate by the lessor, the courts refused to sustain such 
arbitrary termination when rent had been reserved and paid, 
unless the lessor had given due notice to the lessee to quit. And 
as a result, certain interests in lands arose called estates from year 
to year. The length of time required in a notice to terminate such 
tenancy is fixed by statute, and varies in the several States. 

Dower is the interest which the law gives a widow in the 
estate of which her husband dies seized. The amount of such 
interest is regulated by statute in the several States, but is very 
generally a third interest. 

Courtesy is an estate for life which a man takes in the real 
estate of his wife of which she died seized, she having left children, 
heirs of his body. 

To establish this estate four things are requisite: 

rst. A legal marriage. 

2d. Possession of real estate by the wife during marriage. 

3d. Issue capable of inheriting the estate. 

4th. The death of the wife. 

But the estate by courtesy has in many States been abolished 
by statutes, or materially modified. 


Title to Real Estate, Obtained How.—The ways are classified 
in two general divisions: 7 

ist. By Descent. 

2d. By Purchase. 

Under the first class is found the inherited estate. That is, the 
real estate which a person receives as heir at law, upon the death 
of an ancestor. 

The second class includes every lawful method of acquiring 
real estate in contradistinction to the operation of law. 

That is, technically speaking, purchase includes every mode 
of acquisition other than that of descent. But generally the word 
is used to simply describe the way land is acquired by contract 
between the parties. 
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‘There are a number of ways of acquiring land which, in the eyes 
of the law, are classed under the head of purchase, the more 
common of which are the following: Deed, Devise, Possession or 
Occupancy, and Accretion. 


DxEp.—A deed is a written instrument, signed, sealed and 
delivered, by which lands, tenements and hereditaments are 
conveyed. ‘The title conveyed by such instrument is generally one 
in fee simple. 

It must not have been made under unlawful duress or fraud, 
but must be the free act and deed of the grantor. If a grantor 
desires to avoid a deed executed under duress or fraud, let him act 
at the first possible opportunity. A long delay might be fatal. 


The Requisites of a Deed are as follows: A Written 
Instrument, Proper Parties, Grantor and Grantee, Something to 
be Conveyed or Granted, a Consideration, Proper Execution, which 
includes signing, sealing, witnessing and acknowledgement, and 
finally, Delivery and Acceptance. 


Term—WRritrEN DEFINITION OF.—It seems to be definitely 
determined that a deed should be written on paper or parchment. 
But a deed printed, or partly written and partly printed, is equally 
yalid. The only reason for limiting the material upon which it 
should be written to paper or parchment is, doubtless, because of 
the convenience, and because such material is more easily obtained 
and kept. 

‘The deed should be carefully drawn, containing in clear terms 
all that is necessary to make it comply with the requisites of such 
instrument. It should be free from erasures and interlineations, 
not that erasures and interlineations necessarily invalidate a deed. 
Indeed, the general rule is to the effect that such changes, in the 
absence of circumstances which would point to the contrary, are 
presumed to have been made before delivery, and properly made. 
But, after all, keep your deed as free from such changes as 
possible. If made at all, it would be well, as a precaution, to 
insert a line before the attestation clause to the effect that all 
erasures or interlineations were made before signing. 
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PRroPER ParTigS—TuHE GRantor.—To make a deed valid there 
must be a competent grantor or maker. In general, all owners of 
property are capable of making a valid deed, except such as are 
legally incompetent. Under this class are minors, infants, idiots 
and insane persons, and married women. But in the case of 
infants and insane persons, it is generally held that their deeds are 
not absolutely void, but only voidable. 

Just what degree of mental unbalance on the part of a grantor 
is sufficient to render his deed voidable, is a question which cannot 
be definitely answered. But it must be such that he is unable to 
understand the import of his act. 

However, intending purchasers should always act with great 
caution in dealing with a person suspected of mental unbalance. 
And should such person have a guardian, remember that the 
ward’s deed in such case would be absolutely invalid. 

An infant, on coming of age, may affirm his deed by, in some 
way, clearly showing his intention so to do. So, likewise, may an 
insane person upon regaining his reason. 

MAkrieD WomMEN.—At the common law, the deed of a married 
woman was void, unless also executed by her husband. In the 
United States, the wife must join in her husband’s deed in order to 
cut off the right of dower which she may have. Her name should 
appear with his in the body of the instrument, and she must also 
sign and acknowledge it. 

But in some of the States the wife has absolute control over her 
own realty, and may deed it away without the consent of her 
husband, and without his joining in the deed, and so, in such 
States, the married woman is more independent than her husband 
in respect to her estate. She is regarded as having the same 
power to sel] and dispose of her land as she would have if single. 

A Corporation may give a deed; but in such cases, see to it 
that such deed is executed by the officers of the corporation 
empowered to execute such instrument. 

GRANTEE.—Any person may be a proper grantee, even an 
infant or insane person. But care should be taken to correctly 
describe them in the deed. That is, that their identity should be 
definitely fixed. Usually this is done by giving their names, but so 
long as their identity is fully established the person's name is not 
absolutely essential. Let us here call attention to the need of care 
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in seeing to it that the name or names of the grantee or grantees 
in the body of the instrument are spelled the same as the signature. 
Very often the draftsman of a deed misspells the grantor’s name, 
thus giving opportunity, in after years, when the claim of title is 
looked up, for the query to arise as to whether the person whe 
signed the deed was really the grantor. Such misspelling does not 
tender the deed invalid, but may occasion serious trouble in 
showing an unbroken chain of title. Let the first name as well as 
the last be written in full. It tends to more certain identification. 

Another requisite of a deed is something to be conveyed, 

What has been said as to the need of certain identification of 
the parties to a deed, holds equally true of the property conveyed. 
Much confusion is caused by careless descriptions of realty in 
deeds. If mistakes in descriptions are discovered at once there 
may be no harm done, but not infrequently much expense has 
been incurred in taking the legal steps necessary to correct 
such errors. 

The grantee should be particularly careful to see to it that the 
description of the property which he believes himself to be 
purchasing be put in the deed. Especially is this the case when 
the property consists of several distinct parcels. 


Tue Quantity or Lanp ConveyveEp.—The grantee should 
see to it that he is not deceived as to the quantity of land he is 
getting, as described in his deed. Not infrequently farming lands 
are described in a deed by meets and bounds, that is, as being 
bounded by a line beginning at a certain point, and running in a 
certain direction a certain distance; thence in some other direction 
a certain distance, and so on to the place of beginning, containing 
a certain number of acres. When land is so described, the 
grantee gets the land as bounded, and not necessarily the number 
of acres as set forth. That is to say, the boundary lines govern, 
be the number of acres contained within such lines more or less 
than the number specified. 

Many a man has purchased land so described in the deed, and 
afterwards found to his sorrow that he has got far less acreage 
than he supposed, and without redress, in the absence of warranty 
as to quantity on the part of the grantor. An exception to the 
rule may occur when the land is purchased at so much an acre. 
The actual acreage would then govern the purchase price. 
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Tue ConsmpERation.—It is usual to set up some consideration 
in a deed, such as money or property, but it is not absolutely 
necessary, and a deed may be good although no consideration is 
named. 

When the purchase price is inserted in a deed and, as is the 
usual custom, the receipt thereof acknowledged by the grantor, 
such receipt is not conclusive, for if the grantee has not actually 
paid the grantor, he may proceed to collect the price. But the 
failure to pay on the part of the grantee does not render the deed 
invalid. 

Proper Execution.—A deed may be executed by the grantor 
in person, or he may delegate to another the legal power to 
execute such instrument in his behalf. The agent so appointed 
is termed an atforney in fact, and holds his authority by virtue of 
an instrument executed by such grantor, called a power of attorney, 
and which must be under seal. If a deed be executed by such 
agent, he should put his power of attorney on record in the 
tegister’s office for the county wherein the land conveyed is 
situated, so that when, at a later period, the title may be examined, 
there will be found the proper record showing by what right the 
agent executed such deed. 

Sicninc.—The grantor must, if able to write, sign his name 
to the deed, but if unable to write, may sign by making his mark. 
This is usually done in the following way: 


Joun x SMITH. 


SeaLinc.—In early times the seal placed upon a deed was of 
wax, upon which, while warm, some insignia was impressed; later 
colored bits of parchment or paper were affixed, and this style of 
seal is still required in some of the States. But in the majority, 
a simple scroll with Z. S., or the word, seal, written in it, is 
sufficient; as is the printed word, seal, in the printed forms. Ina 
few States the seal has been done away with by statute. 

Wirtnessinc.—It is, in most States, necessary that there should 
be one or two witnesses to a deed. Generally two are required. 
They need not, however, be present when the deed is signed, 
provided the grantor acknowledges to them that the signature is 
his when they sign as witnesses. In this respect the witnessing of 
a deed differs from that of a will. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF A DrEp.—The validity of a deed is 
not, in most States, affected by the failure to attach the proper 
certificate of acknowledgment on the part of the grantor. But the 
statutes governing the recording of deeds do, in most, if not all 
of the States, require that the deed shall have such certificate 
attached. The form of a certificate of acknowledgment is 
regulated by statute in the respective States, and such statute 
should always be closely followed. 

DELIVERY AND AccEPTANCE.—Before a deed becomes effective 
it must be delivered and accepted. Such delivery must be made 
by the grantor or his duly empowered agent, and the acceptance 
must likewise be by the grantee, or some one authorized to make 
such acceptance for him. If the grantor tenders the deed and the 
same is not accepted by the grantee, the title remains absolute in 
the grantor. 

And, again, if a deed comes into the hands of the grantee 
without the consent of the grantor, such possession does not pass 
the title. 

To constitute a good and legal delivery, the grantor must have 
intended that the deed should pass into the grantee’s hands, at 
the time he received it. But of course a grantor may ratify 
the delivery of a deed by giving his assent afterwards. 


Escrow.—A deed may be delivered into the hands of a third 
person in escrow, to be delivered by said third person to the 
grantee named in the deed, upon the happening of some certain 
event. If such event does not happen, then the deed is void. 

The most frequent instance of this is when a grantor places the 
deed in the hands of a third party, awaiting the payment by the 
grantee of a part or whole of the purchase price, upon which 
payment said third party is to deliver the deed. Should said deed 
be delivered by such party before the performance of the condition 
to be performed, no title will pass to the grantee. 


Recording Deeds.—A grantee cannot be too careful in the 
matter of putting his deed on record. There are statutes in all 
the States providing for the recording of deeds. As between 
grantor and grantee, a deed is valid although not recorded. Yet 
should the grantor give a second deed of the same property toa 
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person who was ignorant of the prior, unrecorded deed, and who 
gave a valuable consideration therefor, such second deed might 
take precedence over the first. A recorded deed is constructive 
notice to the world of the grantee’s title. Do not fail to place 
your deed on record as soon as possible after receiving it. The 
recording fee is but small, yet many a grantee, for the sake of 
saving this small sum, has subjected himself to large loss. 


Title by Accretion and Possession.—Under the ways of 
acquiring land by purchase, there are two other methods to which 
it may be well to call attention. 

TirLe By AccRETION applies to lands which lie along the bank 
ofariver. The current not infrequently wears away the bank on 
one side and gradually adds to the land on the other side. The 
owner of the wearing bank cannot complain, and the land so added 
to his neighbor’s farm belongs to that neighbor. This rule of law 
only applies when the loss or gain is caused by a gradual wearing 
process, and would not apply when, by chance, some freshet should 
cut through a bend in the stream and so slice off a parcel of land; 
such Jand would still belong to the owner of the farm from which 
it had been cut off. In case of the formation of islands in a 
stream, such land will usually be held to belong to the owner of 
land on the same side of the stream as that upon which the island 
is formed. But if in the centre of the stream, it would be divided 
between the owners on each side, The theory being that a man 
owns to the middle of the stream which bounds his lands. 


Titte By Possesstion.—When a man has continuous and 
undisputed possession of land for a term of years, the length of 
which period is fixed by statute, he is held to have acquired the 
legal title thereto. This is true, although such person held in the 
beginning absolutely no title. The number of years required to 
establish such title varies in the several States, but is usually 
twenty years, though in some States it is only ten, and in others 
fifteen. That is to say, after a man has so occupied the land for 
such a time, it is too late for the real owner to bring an action to 
recover the possession. Statutes fixing this time are called Statutes 
of Limitation. 
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Such occupancy as is required in such case must be actual, open 
and notorious; and the occupant must have treated it as if he had 
a good title to it. But it must be kept in mind that these statutes 
do not run against the government, so that title to public lands 
cannot be acquired in this manner, and it is, at the best, a 
precarious way of attempting to obtain a good title to land. 


MORTGAGES. 


What is a Mortgage?—It is a conveyance of property to 
secure the payment of a debt due or to become due, or the repay- 
ment of a sum borrowed. 

The maker of a mortgage is called the Mortgagor, and the 
person to whom the mortgage is given, the Mortgagee. 


Requisites of a Mortgage.—There must be competent parties, 
both to make and to take the mortgage, property to be mortgaged, 
and a valid consideration. An infant’s mortgage is voidable, but 
not necessarily void. In general, the same capacity is required to 
make a valid mortgage that is required in the making of a deed. 

If the mortgagor is married, his wife should join in the 
mortgage, unless the mortgage is what is termed a purchase money 
mortgage. That is, in the case where a man buys land and, as a 
part of the purchase price, gives a mortgage back. In such 
instance, the wife is held not to have acquired such right in the 
realty as to necessitate making her a party to the mortgage. In 
purchase money mortgages, when the wife does not join, a clause 
should be inserted showing that it is given for purchase money. 


Equitable Mortgage.—In general, it may be defined as an 
instrument intended to be a mortgage, but which, on account of 
some defect, is not upon its face a legal mortgage, and can only be 
given such effect in equity. Perhaps the most common instance 
of such mortgage is found in absolute deeds given to secure the 
payment of money. When it can be shown that such deed was 
given only as security, equity will hold it to be only a mortgage. 
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Mortgagor’s Covenants.—InTEREST.—The mortgagee should 
see to it that the mortgagor agrees in the mortgage to pay a legal 
rate of interest at such times as may be determined upon, and 
that in default of such payment the principal as well as the 
interest shall become due and payable. Jf no mention of interest 
is made in the mortgage, or in the note or bond, to secure the 
payment of which it is given, it will draw no interest until after it 
becomes due, and then only at the rate of interest provided by 
statute. And if payment of interest is provided for, but the rate 
not named, such mortgage will draw interest only at the statutory 
rate. 

Compounp InTEREStT.—In most States it is not allowed, but it 
is a matter regulated by statute. The laws governing the payment 
of interest upon unpaid installments of interest vary in the several 
States, The reader is referred to the statutes of his respective 
State. 

Usury.—This also is a matter regulated by statute. In some 
States there are no usury laws, and any rate of interest may be 
charged in a mortgage. In others all interest above a certain per 
cent., fixed by statute, is forfeited and uncollectable. While in 
still others if usurious interest is charged, the whole interest is 
declared forfeited. In a few States the charging of an illegal rate 
ef interest renders the security or mortgage void. 

Insurance.—If there are buildings upon the premises, not 
insured, the mortgagee should require that the mortgagor insure the 
same for his benefit, and see to it that the policies of insurance 
contain a clause setting forth the fact that in case of loss the 
insurance is payable to said mortgagee, as his mortgage interest 
may appear. When a mortgage is given on premises upon which 
the buildings are already insured, the mortgagor, for his own 
protection, should at once notify the insurance companies, lest 
under the terms contained in his policy of insurance the insurance 
company should hold itself absolved from all liability. 

The greater the value of the buildings, in proportion to the total 
value of the premises, the more important becomes the insurance 
clause. It is not only an added security to the mortgagee, but in 
ao of loss by fire the mortgagor will find his mortgage debt less 
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Tax Ciause.—Since mortgaged property, in common with all 
others, must pay taxes, it is usual to insert in the mortgage an 
agreement on the part of the mortgagor to pay all taxes, both 
ordinary and extraordinary or special. This works no hardship 
on the mortgagor, for if he does not agree to pay them the 
mortgagee must to protect his security, and he will always charge 
a sufficiently high rate of interest to cover the added cost of 
paying the taxes; or if the mortgagor objects to this, the mortgagee 
will probably refuse to make the loan or take the mortgage as 
security for his debt. 


Execution, Delivery and Recording.—It is essential to a 
legal mortgage that it be properly executed and delivered. In 
general, the rules governing the execution and delivery of deeds 
apply equally to mortgages. (See execution and delivery of 

Ss. 


If a mortgagee desires to protect himself from loss in the 
matter of his security, he should at once place his mortgage on 
record. It is quite as important as it is to record a deed. 


Assignment of Mortgages.—-It frequently happens that the 
owner of a mortgage finds it desirable to raise some ready money, 
and for that purpose would like to get his money out of the 
mortgage before the mortgage is due, or if due and the maker noc 
able to pay, does not care to foreclose. In such case, the simplest 
way out of the difficulty is to sell the mortgage to some one who 
has money to invest. In making such sale, the mortgagee or 
owner of the mortgage must execute an instrument called an 
assignment of mortgage. It should carefully and exactly describe 
the mortgage, setting out the maker of it, the date, and when and 
where recorded, and should be duly acknowledged and placed of 
record. ‘The person to whom the assignment is given is called the 
assignee, and stands in the place of the original mortgagee, having 
the same rights. He, in turn, if he please, may also assign the 
mortgage to some other party. Mortgages are often assigned a 
number of times. The note or bond accompanying the mortgage 
should also be assigned with the mortgage. 


Mortgages—How Paid, and When.—A mortgage cannot be 
paid until due, unless the mortgagee consents to such payment. It 
is, therefore, well in giving a mortgage, if the mortgagee will allow, 
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to insert a clause giving you the right to pay on or before a certain 
time. It may be possible that you will wish to pay at an early 
day and so be relieved from continuing to pay interest. If no 
place of payment is specified, the mortgagor must hunt up the 
mortgagee wherever he can find him. 

If, by any chance, the mortgagee should refuse to receive the 
payment when legally tendered, interest will cease from that date 
pn stch sum. But, in such case, the tender must be kept good, for 
if the mortgagee should afterwards decide to accept the payment, 
it must be ready for him, for the mortgagor will not be released 
from payment because of such refusal to accept. Should he not 
be ready to pay when payment is demanded, interest would again 
begin to run. 


Purchasing Mortgaged Land.—When a person buys land 
upon which there is a mortgage, he may either simply buy subject 
to the mortgage, or he may buy and assume and agree to pay the 
mortgage. In the first place, the purchaser assumes no personal 
liability. That is, if the land is insufficient to pay the sum due on 
the mortgage, he is not liable to make up any deficiency. But in 
the second case, where the purchaser assumes and agrees to pay 
the mortgage, he would be personally liable to make up any 
balance due the mortgagee if the land should not sell, upon 
foreclosure, for enough to pay the mortgage debt in full. 

It will be readily seen that the safe way to purchase land 
incumbered by a mortgage, is the first. The intending purchaser of 
such property should look closely to his deed, to see that he is not 
assuming a personal liability. Many an one has bought, thinking 
that he was assuming no liability whatever, and, when too late, 
has found that the property will not satisfy the mortgage, and that 
he not only loses his land, but must pay something additional. 
Of course, generally, mortgaged premises are ample to pay the 
debt, but one can never be certain that there will not be such a 
shrinkage in values as to cut the security below the amount due on 
the mortgage. 

An agreement that the amount of the mortgage shall be a part of 
the purchase price, is a personal assumption of the mortgage debt. 


ies 
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Good laws make it easier to do right and 
harder to do wrong.—GLADsTONE. 


Discharge of Mortgage.—After a mortgage has been paid, it 
should be discharged of record. The statutes of the several States 
provide how this shall be done. The usual way is either to record 
an instrument made by the mortgagee or his assignee, if the 
mortgage has been assigned, called a Satisfaction of Mortgage, or 
to have the proper party discharge the mortgage on its face, as it 
is termed, which consists of writing upon the face of the recorded 
mortgage in the public records a statement that the mortgage has 
been fully satisfied, and signing the same in the presence of the 
proper official. : 


Liability for Refusing to Discharge Mortgage.—Inasmuch 
as it is essential to the perfecting of the recorded title that a 
mortgage, when paid, should be discharged, the several States have 
enacted laws inflicting some penalty upon any mortgagee or holder 
of a mortgage who refuses to discharge the same when paid. 


Foreclosure of Mortgage—Two Ways of Foreclosing.—1st. 
FORECLOSURE BY ADVERTISEMENT.—This is a strict statutory 
method ‘which is provided for in most States, but which requires 
the greatest accuracy in complying with all the requirements of 
the statutes, and is, on that account, not generally employed where 
foreclosure in equity is allowed. 

ad. Forectosure iy Equrry.—This is by far the more usual 
method of procedure, and is the safest and best. It consists of 
filing a bill of complaint in a court of equity, or chancery, as it is 
often called, in which all the necessary facts are set up, such as the 
description of the property, the failure of the mortgagor to pay, 
and the necessary parties, and further demanding that the 
mortgagor and all persons interested in the mortgaged premises 
shall come into court and pay the sum due or be forever barred 
from all right of redemption of the mortgaged premises. Great 
care should be taken to bring all persons into court who may have 
any interest in the subject matter, so that the decree of the court 
may be binding on all parties who have any rights in the premises. 

Mortgages are usually so drawn that foreclosure proceedings 
may be instituted if the mortgagor fails to pay his interest when 
due, or keep good the insurance (if any be stipulated for in the 
mortgage), or pay the taxes assessed on the property. In case the 
property does not sell for enough to pay the debt, the mortgagee 
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The severity of laws often prevents their 
execution, When the penalty. is excessive, one is 
often obliged to prefer impunity.—Monvtesquigv. 


may take judgment for the deficiency upon the bond or note, to 
secure which the mortgage was given. The care and skill required 
in foreclosing a mortgage in either of the ways mentioned are such 
that it should not be attempted by anyone not well versed in legal 
knowledge. 


Equity of Redemption.—It is assumed that no person will 
willingly allow his property to go in payment of his mortgage, and 
that if he does, it is because he is forced to. To, in some measure, 
save him from such loss, laws have been generally enacted giving 
him a right to redeem, within a stated time, upon payment of the 
sum due, including interest and taxed costs, if foreclosure has 
been had. So carefully do the courts guard a mortgagor’s 
interests in his right to redeem, that even when he has waived 
such right in the mortgage itself, such waiver has been held 
invalid and inoperative. The period of time allowed for redemp- 
tion varies in the several States. 


THINGS THAT ARE PART OF THE REALTY. 


A great many controversies and not a few lawsuits have arisen 
out of the misunderstanding between buyer and seller as to what 
things are included in the realty. It is most desirable, then, that 
when a man sells a farm he should thoroughly understand what 
he is selling, and what the purchaser has a right to believe he is 
purchasing. In an earlier section, this subject has been touched 
upon, but it is well to go into it more fully and explain as clearly 
as possible, in a few lines, what ordinarily will be conveyed by a 
man when he gives a deed of his farm. 

Frxrures.—It is impossible to give a definition of the word 
fixture which will apply to all cases. It has been defined as an 
article which was a chattel, but which, by being physically annexed 
to the realty, has become a part of it. In former times, the way a 
chattel was affixed largely governed in determining whether it was 
a fixture or not, and everything which was substantially affixed to 
the soil was regarded in law as a fixture. But in recent years, 
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the courts have held that the question of intent must be largely 
considered in determining the character of the thing. What did 
a man intend when he attached the chattel to the realty, is the 
question asked, and since the intentions of men differ, even when 
apparently doing the same thing, a chattel may become a fixture in 
one case and not in another. As a result there is no definite rule 
to go by. All we can do is to determine, as best we can, what the 
intention was, and this we may do by taking into consideration the 
nature of the article, the way it is annexed and the purpose for 
which the annexation was made. 


Buirpincs.—Under this head are included all the buildings 
belonging to the owner, standing upon the premises, no matter 
how they are affixed to the ground. And this is true although the 
buildings may not have been mentioned in the deed. Ifa building 
has been torn down and the material put away for future use upon 
the place, such material will still be regarded as a part of the 
realty and will go with the place. But if, on the other hand, it 
has been gathered together by the owner, prior to his contract of 
sale, with the intention of removing the same from the premises, 
it would become personal property and would not be conveyed in 
the deed. That is, in such case, the intention of the owner would 
be a large factor in determining the status of the material, 
whether it be personal or real property. Before purchasing, it 
would be well for the purchaser to have a clear understanding as 
to what the owner intended doing with it. 

Again, itis possible that there may be buildings on the place 
which do not belong to the owner of the land; as, for instance, 
buildings erected thereon by some person under the permission of 
the owner of the realty, with the understanding that such person 
may remove them. In that case, such buildings would not be held 
to be fixtures, and the purchaser of the place would not acquire 
them in his purchase. However, if his grantor had led or allowed 
him to believe that such buildings were a part of the realty, he, 
the grantee, would have, upon removal of the buildings, a right of 
action against his grantor for damages. To protect himself in 
such case, the grantor should always see to it that the grantee is 
informed of every claim any person may have to any building so 
erected on the place. 
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It is needless to say that whatever is a part of the building 
always goes with it, such as doors, blinds, keys, furnaces, etc. 


Gas Fixrures.—Sometimes they are regarded as fixtures and 
sometimes as simply personal property. Each case seems to be 
determined by its own circumstances. No certain rule can be 
given. In thus speaking of gas fixtures, we do not include gas 
pipes which are built into the walls, floor or ceiling of a house. 
Such pipes would be classed as fixtures, since their removal could 
not be accomplished without serious injury to the building, and 
because of the presumption that it was intended that they should 
be permanent. 

Pumps, sinks and water pipes, when affixed to a building, are 
fixtures. In general, all those things which a man puts into a 
house with the intention that they shall be a part thereof, are held 
to be fixtures, but it does not necessarily follow that because a 
piece of furniture is fastened to the floor or wall of a house it is 
therefore a fixture and goes with it. Whether an article be a 
fixture or not may be determined by the intention of the person 
placing it there. 

Furniture.—It is equally true that the ordinary furnishings of 
a house are not fixtures, and do not become a part of the realty. 
Such as carpets, curtains, stoves and the usual furniture of a 
house. 


Frences.—Of course fences are a part of the realty; so is 
fence material which has once been used and is kept for use again. 

Trees anp Crops.—Standing timber is part of the realty; so 
are growing crops. 

Manvre.—All manure which has accumulated upon the farm 
is held to be a part of the realty. It does not matter whether it 
has been spread upon the fields or still remains in the barn-yard, 
It is regarded as a necessity to the keeping of the land in good 
condition, which seems to be the main reason for classing itasa 
part of the realty. 

Hop-Poxes.—When in use, hop-poles are regarded as fixtures 
and go with the land, and the same is true of them if they have 
been stored away after the crop has been gathered, with the 
intention of again using them the following season. 
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But it has been held that if they were put upon the farm by a 
tenant for his own temporary use, with the intention of removing 
them, he will have the right to do so on or before the expiration of 
his lease. 


Nursery Trees planted by the owner of the soil are considered 
a part of it, and go to the grantee of the farm, or to the 
mortgagee, if the place be sold under foreclosure. 

But a tenant who has put them on the place is allowed to 
remove them, if he does so in proper time. That is, on or 
before his lease expires. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, such as wagons, plows, reapers, 
harvesters, mowing machines and similar articles, are always 
regarded as chattels. But there is certain machinery sometimes 
used on a farm which in some cases may be regarded as a chattel 
and in others as fixtures, its nature being determined by the 
circumstances under which it was affixed. A cider mill has been 
held to be a fixture when erected by the owner of the land, but not 
when put up bya tenant. The same distinction has been held 
regarding saw mills, and grist mills; steam engines and boilers, 
although erected upon solid foundations, have sometimes been 
held to come under the head of chattels, or removable fixtures. 
But the converse is generally true. It follows that the character 
of a thing depends upon all the circumstances attending its 
annexation to the soil. 


Removaste Frxrures.—We have seen that ofttimes a thing, 
although affixed in a substantial manner to the realty, has been 
regarded as not apart of the realty. Such things are called 
removable fixtures. Under this head are classed many chattels 
annexed to a place by the tenant, and it is important for a tenant 
to understand that, as a general rule, if he would remove such 
fixtures, he must do so before his lease expires, unless he has some 
agreement with his landlord allowing him to remove them at a 
later date. If a tenant, in the absence of such agreement, go upon 
the premises after he has surrendered them, for the purpose of 
removing such fixtures, he will be held to be a trespasser. But 
when the period of a tenancy is of uncertain duration, as when the 
time of its ending depends on an uncertain contingency, or when 
the tenancy is one for life or at will, a reasonable time is allowed 
such tenant, after termination of his tenancy, to move his fixtures. 
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UNCERTAIN BOUNDARIES. 


How Located.—When land is described in a deed by meets 
and bounds, it sometimes happens that some uncertainty arises as to 
the identity of the various points from which the boundary lines are 
run. As when a course starts from some tree or stone, and there is 
more than one tree or stone which would seem to answer the 
description in the deed. In such cases it is proper to go outside 
the deed itself, and establish by parol evidence which tree or stone 
is the correct boundary; and in case such tree or stone has 
disappeared, it is also allowable to show by oral evidence the 
places where they had stood. 


Rivers and Streams as Boundaries.—It is a general rule 
that land bounded by a river extends to the centre of the river, or, 
as it is termed, to the thread of the stream, subject to the rights of 
navigation. But in streams where the tide rises and falls, the 
boundary of the land has been held to be the high-water mark. 


Highways.—Land bounded by a highway extends to the 
middle of the way, and the owner has the right to the use of such 
land as lies within such boundaries in the highway in any manner 
not inconsistent with the right of the public to use it as a highway. 
That is, such owner may cut the grass or trees which are on such 
part of the highway; if he please, may cultivate it, but if he do so, 
he must do so at his own risk of damage to crops arising from the 
public use of the way. In case the highway should be abandoned, 
the land would revert to the adjacent owners. 


Easements.—An easement proper is a privilege which the 
owner of one parcel of land has to use the land of another for 
some special purpose. 

Rights of Way.—There are many kinds of easements. But, 
perhaps, the most important of them all is what is commonly called 
Right of Way. 

When a person owning a picce of land has, on that account, 
the right to cross the land of his neighbor in going to and from his 
own Jand, he has an easement in said neighbor’s land. If such 
owner sell his land, his grantee may have the same right of 
crossing. 
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Law kept, is only law; law broken, is both 
law and execution,—MENANDER. 


Classification of Ways.—Rights of way may be divided into 
several classes: Those arising from Wecessity; those Created by 
Grant, and those acquired by Prescription or long adverse use. 


Ways or Necessiry.—A way of necessity arises when the 
owner of land sells a parcel of it which is wholly surrounded by 
his own land, or partly by his land and partly by land belonging 
to some one other than the grantee. In such case, the grantee 
would have the right of way over the grantor’s land to the land he 
purchased. 

That is to say, the law assumes that when a man sells land, the 
way to which is across the land he retains, he also grants the 
necessary way, although no mention is made of such right in the 
deed. 

‘The same rule applies when a man sells all his surrounding 
land and retains an interior piece, for the law will not presume 
that he intended to cut himself off from access to the land which 
he retains. 

But to give such a right of way, the necessity must be absolute, 
not merely a convenience, as, for instance, when such right of 
way would be shorter. 

A way of necessity ceases when the necessity for such way no 
longer exists. If the owner of such a right should obtain, by 
buying other land, or in some other manner, a way from the 
highway over his own land to such shut in land, the right of way 
would then cease. Such right of way would also cease if a new 
highway was opened by or through such enclosed piece. 

It should be thoroughly understood that such right of way is 
confined to one line or direction. That is to say, a man has no 
right to drive all over his neighbor’s land. 

The owner of the land over which such right of way is to 
run should, at once, when requested by the owner of the right, 
point out where he wishes such way to run, and in doing so he 
roust not select an impossible place, but should make a reasonable 
location. If he fails or refuses to point out a way, then the 
owner of the right may select for himself, but after making such 
selection, must abide by it, unless allowed to change by the owner 
of the land. 
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Ways CREATED BY GRANT OR BY RESERVATION.—A way created 
by grant, is one which is expressly mentioned in a deed of 
conveyance. But such way need not necessarily be exactly 
located by the terms of the deed. If it is not, the grantee may 
select a reasonable way, and one which, at the same time, will put 
the owner of the land over which it runs to as little inconvenience 
as possible. 

When a person sells a parcel of land, he may, if he please, 
reserve in his deed a right of way over the land sold, and in doing 
this, he should particularly describe the way he desires to retain. 
By so doing, possible controversies will be avoided. 

Ways AcQuIRED BY PRESCRIPTION OR ADVERSE UsE.—A right 
of way is sometimes acquired by long continued adverse use: 
that is, a way used continually over the land of a neighbor, 
without his permission, for a long period of time. The length of 
time for which a way must be so used before it becomes an actual 
right, is the same length of time required to secure title to land by 
adverse possession, and this is regulated by statute, but is 
generally twenty years. ‘The use must have been an open use, 
and one enjoyed without objection on the part of the owner of 
the land so used. 


How Ways May be Used.—There has been much litigation 
arising from disputes as to how rights of way may be used. It is, 
then, important that all persons owning, or who are likely to acquire 
rights of way, should consider with care what their rights may be. 
Im the first place, if the way is one created by grant, the terms 
and conditions contained in such grant should be carefully 
examined, for the use would be limited to such conditions and 
can not be extended. That is, if a right of way is given fora 
special purpose, it can not be used for some other purpose; but if 
the grant was a general one, such way may be used in any manner 
and for any purpose reasonably necessary, and in such case its 
use will not be restricted because, for a long term of years, the 
owner has simply used it for some particular purpose. The 
ewner of a right of way has the right to keep such way in repair. 
In the absence of covenants on the part of the owner of the land 
to repair, if out of repair, he must not, on that account, go outside 
of its limits and use the land on the side, but, if he still wishes to 
use the way, he must put it in repair. 
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The way in respect to width and height, if not limited in the 
terms of the deed or grant, is always such as is reasonably 
necessary for the purposes for which it is granted. But the owner 
of such right must so use it as not to unnecessarily interfere with 
the proper use or cultivation of the land over which it runs, 
always keeping in mind that the owner of the land has the right 
to use the same in any way which will not injure the right of way. 

Gates anp Bars.—The courts have held that in the absence 
of an express provision granting an open way, the owner of 
the land may build fences across it, provided he put in suitable 
gates or bars, and in such case it would be the duty of the owner 
of the right of way to open and close such gates or bars whenever 
he has occasion to pass through them. 


Obstruction of Ways.—If the owner of the land across which 
the way extends, unlawfully closes it up or obstructs it, the owner 
of the right may, if he can do so peaceably, open it or remove 
such obstruction, or he has a right to sue said owner for any 
damages he may have suffered because of such unlawful action. 
If the owner continues to maintain such obstruction, he may be 
enjoined by proper application to the courts. 


Right to Go Outside the Way.—In case of unlawful 
obstructions to such way on the part of the owner of the land, 
the owner of the right of way may go outside the usual lines of 
the way, upon other parts of the land, but must be careful to do 
no unnecessary damage in so doing. In general, if the way 
becomes impassable through the fault of the owner of the land, 
he cannot complain if, in the necessary use, the owner of the 
right of way goes outside said way and over other parts of the 
owner’s land. 


Public Drains or Ditches.—In flat or low lying country there 
are often found swamps and marshes which, for the safety of the 
public health, need to be drained, and there are often large tracts 
of land too wet for cultivation, and for the purpose of draining 
such swamps and reclaiming such land, States have enacted laws 
authorizing the constructing of public drains, specifying the 
necessary steps to be taken to such end, how the money for such 
purposes shall be raised, etc. It is impossible here to set forth 
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the statutes governing the matter. If a person desires such a 
public drain, he should examine the public statutes of his State. 
He will find that it is not difficult to set the necessary machinery 
at work. 

Private Drains.—A farmer has a right to drain, for agricul- 
tural purposes, the surface water upon his land, but in so doing 
must see to it that he does not drain such waters in such a way 
that their discharge upon his neighbor’s land results in injury to 
such neighbor’s property. 

But injuries by flowing surface water, done to a neighbor as the 
result of ordinary farming operations, such as plow furrows, have 
been held not to be such injuries as would give right of action for 
damages. 

The distinction seems to be between injuries occasioned by 
strictly agricultural operations, and those occasioned by works 
intended to reclaim or improve the land. But, perhaps, the safe 
tule for a farmer to go on, is to always lay out and construct his 
drains as he would wish his neighbor to do were they to exchange 
places. By keeping this rule in mind, many a lawsuit will be 
avoided. 


HIGHWAYS. 


A Highway is a road or street maintained by the public, 
which every citizen has a right to use. The term highway also 
applies to railroads and turnpikes, and includes public ways of 
all classes. But in ordinary use, the word is limited to the country 
road, or village or city street. 


Lawful Use of Highways.—All persons have a right to 
travel along a road or street so long as they do so in an orderly 
manner. But the right to pass along a highway does not give the 
right to stand unnecessarily in the street, and so obstruct the 
passage of other persons. Since the fee to the road, and this is 
particularly true of country roads, remains in the owners of the 
land adjacent, the public right to use is limited to the simple 
necessities of ordinary travel, together with the right to keep the 
road in repair. 
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In villages and cities, the public has more extended rights of 
use, such as the right to lay pipes for gas, water, electric wire, 
drains, etc. 

In earlier days, the public could only travel along the highways 
either on foot, on horseback, or in some conveyance drawn 
by domestic animals, but as civilization advanced and new 
methods of propelling conveyances were invented, the courts found 
it necessary, for the public convenience, to extend the public’s 
rights to the use of other power, such as steam and electricity, 
holding that the question always to be determined in the use of a 
road or street was the reasonableness of such use. 


Law of the Road.—It is not necessary to state that people 
on foot may pass each other either to the right or left, whichever 
side may be the more convenient. Men usually pass to the right, 
but there is no law governing the subject, since the danger from 
collision is very slight. Vor so, however, in respect to seams. 
And in most, if not all the States, laws have been enacted, 
specifying that teams upon meeting shall turn to the right. Of 
course, many instances will arise where this rule cannot safely be 
carried out, and under such circumstances, the driver should turn 
in such direction as prudence and regard for the safety, not only 
of his own but of the other conveyance, dictates. 


Roads at Right Angles——When crossing another road or 
street, it behooves the traveler to exercise all necessary care. 
Particularly is this the case, when, by reason of trees or buildings, 
the view of such other road is obstructed. 


Driving By.—There is no particular law to be observed in 
driving by a team ahead. But care should be taken to go on the 
side where there seems to be the most room. This is particularly 
true in cities, where there is curbing along the side of the 
driveway. In such cases, it is generally safer to pass on the side 
nearest the centre of the street. By taking the other side, there is 
danger of being caught between the team which you are attempt- 
ing to pass and the curb, resulting in possible injury to your 
conveyance. If there is not room to pass on either side of the 
team ahead, it is the duty of such team, if possible, to turn to one 
side or the other, so that sufficient passage way may be given. 
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Travelers on Foot.—A person has the same right sto go on 
foot in the road or street that he has to drive there ; just the same 
right that he has to walk in the path at the side. But he is bound 
to use due care, which means a higher degree of care and watch- 
fulness than would be required while walking on the sidewalk. It 
stands to reason that if he is in the way of a team which is heavily 
loaded, he ought to turn out for it, and not compel it to leave the 
beaten path for him. This observation applies with equal force 
to horseback riders. In other words, strict legal rights should, in 
such case, yield to the dictates of courtesy and kindly action. 


Speed.—The rate of speed at which a conveyance may lawfully 
be allowed to go, is governed by the circumstances. What might 
uot be too fast on a country road, where there is little travel, might 
be altogether too rapid on a village street. The rate of speed 
should never exceed that which is consistent with safety. In 
cities there are generally ordinances limiting the speed at which 
a conveyance may go. 


Harness and Wagon Must be in Good Repair.—A major- 
ity of the accidents which occur in driving are due to the 
imperfect condition of the harness or wagon. In case injury 
happens to another by reason of the imperfect condition of a 
traveler’s outfit, such person will be held liable for damages. 


Right to Stop by Wayside.—While a road or street is for 
the purpose of travel, and must not be blocked up or obstructed, 
yet it is allowable that the traveler should stop his conveyance by 
the wayside, when necessary. He has the right to load and 
unload goods, and to make such stop for any purpose which is 
properly incident to the use of the road or street. But such use 
must not obstruct the right of passage in an unreasonable manner. 


Hitch Your Team.—If the traveler wishes to avoid the risk 
of liability for damage, should his team run away and injure 
another when left by the side of the street or road, he should see 
to it that such team is properly hitched. If he leaves it unhitched, 
and it should run away, he would be liable for any damage it 
might do to another. 
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The science of legislation is like that of 
medicine in one respect, viz.: that it is far more 
to point out what will do harm, than what 
will do good.— Corton. 


Unbroken or Vicious Horses.—If a man knows his horse to 
be unbroken or given to running away, he should not drive it in 
roads or streets where there is likely to be much travel. Should 
he do so, and the horse get away from him, despite his care, and 
do damage to other people, such owner would be liable for 
damages. It has been held that to drive such a horse upon any 
highway was negligence. 


Rights of Adjacent Owners.—The adjacent owners of land 
along a highway own to the centre of such way, and have a right 
to the use and enjoyment of such land in the highway as is not 
inconsistent with its use as a road or street, and if any traveler 
make use of such land, or the things growing thereon, in any way 
not necessary to the legal enjoyment of the road or: street, he 
becomes a trespasser, and is liable under the law for any damages 
such adjacent owner may have suffered at his hands. Such owner 
may mine under the road and carry drains or pipes under it. 


Highways Originate, How?—A road or street comes into 
existence in one of three ways. ‘They are either laid out by 
statutory process, or are given by the adjacent land owners, 
which is called dedication, or else arise from long continued public 
use. 


Condition of Highways.—Highways must be kept in a state 
of good repair. If not so kept, the township or city may be liable 
for large damages on account of any injury received by some 
traveler, through some defect in such road or street. There is no 
certain definition as to what constitutes a state of good repair. 
But the road should be kept in a reasonab!y safe condition for the 
travel to which it may be subjected. Greater care should be given 
toa much-used highway than to an unfrequented country road; 
and the same care which would be reasonable in a village street 
might be insufficient in a city avenue. 

Whether a highway has been kept in a reasonably safe condition 
of repair depends upon all the circumstances of the case. 
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E judges with lenity; law with extrem- 
ity. ol moral cases the reason of the law is 
the law.—WatrTER Scott. 


TRESPASS. 


Rights of Land Owner.—The owner of land has the right of 
exclusive possession. No one has a right to even step upon it 
without the owner’s permission, express or implied. In the 
country, people frequently take short cuts across the fields of 
their neighbors, without stopping to think that in so doing they are 
trespassers. But such they technically are. Of course, in such 
cases the damages would, ordinarily, be small. But it is none the 
less a trespass, so sacredly are the rights in realty protected. 


Ways of Committing Trespass.—It is not necessary that a 
person should personally go upon the land of another to be guilty 
of trespass. He may commit trespass by sending his employee 
upon the land, or by allowing his animals to go on it; or by 
causing things, either intentionally or negligently, to fall or be 
placed upon it. As when he fells trees which fall over his 
boundary line. 


Trespass by Employer.—If a man order his employee to 
enter upon the land of another, without permission, he is liable for 
such trespass. He is also liable for any trespass which his 
employee, without such orders, may commit while engaged in 
the proper carrying on of the business with which he has been 
intrusted. 

But an employer is not liable for any trespass committed by 
his employee on his own account, and outside the scope of his 
business. 


Trespass by Domestic Animals.—A man is liable for all 
damage done by his cattle, horses, sheep, etc., by going on his 
neighbor’s land, and_ his liability does not depend upon the 
condition of the fences. Indeed, he may be so liable, even if 
there is no fence. He is charged with keeping his animals in their 
proper place. A possible exception arises when such animals are 
being driven along a highway, and, through no fault of the persons 
in charge, break away and enter the adjacent fields; provided, of 
course, that they are removed within a reasonable time. 
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apes who falleth out with laws, breaketh 
with his best friends.—SaviLLe. 


Trespass by Fowls.—A person has no more right to allow 
his fowls to roam over his neighbor’s garden than he has to 
permit his cattle to do so. But, on the other hand, if they are 
trespassing on a neighbor’s premises, such neighbor has no more 
right to use unnecessarily dangerous means to repel them than he 
would have were they cattle. No matter how troublesome they 
may be, or how often a man has warned their owner to keep them 
at home, yet there is no excuse for shooting or poisoning them. 
The proper remedy for damages is an action at law. 


Trespass by Dogs.—At common law, the owner of a dog was 
not held liable for his trespasses. But if a dog is vicious and 
is in the habit of doing injury to persons or property, then as 
soon as the owner has reason to know of such disposition on the 
part of the dog, he must keep him under restraint, or be liable for 
the harm he may do. In some States there are statutes provided, 


specifying the liability of the owners of dogs for injuries done by 
them. 


Trespass by Hunters or Fishermen.—From what has 
already been said on the right of the land owner to the exclusive 
possession, it follows, that to go upon the premises of another for 
the purpose of hunting or fishing, is to commit a trespass. In 
many sections of the country it is the universal custom to go 
hunting and fishing wherever there is prospect of success. And 
sometimes hunters and fishermen seem to assume that they have 
aright to pursue their sport wherever they please. But such is 


not the case, and in going upon land not their own, they are 
liable in an action of trespass. 


FENCES. 


Who Bound to Fence.—At common law, a land owner was 
not obliged to fence against the cattle of his neighbor. He was 
not obliged to take any precaution to prevent his neighbor’s cattle 
from trespassing on his lands. ‘This doctrine of the common law 
has been recognized in many of the States, more particularly the 
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When I hear any man talking of an unalter- 
able law, the only effect it produces on me is to 
convince tie that he is an unalterable fool, 

—Sypney Situ. 


Northern and Eastern, while in some of the Southern and Western 
it has been held not to be in force. And in these the owner of 
cattle is not obliged to keep them at home, but the occupant of 
land must, at his own peril, keep them out. 


Division Fences.—When owners of adjacent lands wish to 
improve them, of course it becomes necessary to have fences 
between them. The expense of such fences should be shared 
equally between such parties. If one owner be unwilling to pay 
his share or build his part of such fence, he may be compelled to 
do so by law. 


Division Fence Not Always Necessary.—If an owner does 
not care to improve or cultivate his land, then he is not required 
to pay anything for the construction of a division fence. But in 
case a division fence is not built, then it is incumbent upon such 
adjacent owner to see to it that his domestic animals do not 
stray over the boundary line into his neighbor’s fields, and 
thereby render their owner liable for trespasses committed by 
them. 


Fences on Highways.—At common law, a man was not 
obliged to fence his land along the highway, but if he did not, he 
had no right of action against the owners of any domestic animals 
which might stray from such highway upon his fields, and damage 
the crops growing thereon. 

But when cattle are prohibited, by statute or ordinance, from 
running at large, the owner permitting them to so run is liable for 
their trespass, whether lands upon which they trespass are sufli- 
ciently fenced or not. 


Railway Fences.—At common law, railway companies were 
not bound to fence their road, make cattle guards, or in any way 
protect their road from the trespass of cattle. 

But in many States, statutes have been enacted requiring 
tailways to fence their road in, and holding them liable for injuries 
arising by reason of their failure to do so. But if a fence gets 
out of repair, without fault of the company, and injury results 
before it has had reasonable time to repair it, it is not liable. 
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New laws are made to expound the old; and 
new difficulties arise with the new laws.—Burke. 


If cattle get on the track wrongfully, that is no excuse for the 
engineer to run them down, and if he does so intentionally or 
wantonly, the railway company wil] be held liable. 


Lawful Fences.—The purpose of a fence is to guard against 
damage caused by or to domestic animals. The statutes of the 
several States generally define what shall constitute a lawful fence. 
‘Their provisions vary, and the reader is referred to the statutes of 
his respective State. 

It has been held that when the law prescribes the height of the 
fence, a land owner cannot recover for damages by animals 
without showing that his fence was of the statutory height. 

‘A fence such as farmers of practical knowledge and experience 
would consider sufficient to protect crops, has been held to be a 
sufficient and legal substitute for the statutory fence. 


OWNER’S LIABILITY FOR THE ACTS OF 
HIS ANIMALS. 


Injuries by Vicious Animals—At common law, an owner 
of domestic animals was held responsible for their ordinary 
trespasses on the fields of his neighbor, and this for the reason 
that he must know that if they were allowed to run at large, they 
would surely injure crops, etc., it being their nature to feed upon 
anything that might please their taste. 

But there are other injuries which may be committed by such 
animals, which their owner may have no reason to anticipate, 
because they are not due to any usual habit or taste, but are done, 
if at all, by some peculiarly vicious animal. While every one 
knows that horses and cows will wander into neighboring fields, 
unless restrained, yet it is extremely unusual for such animals to 
attack any person. Therefore, the owner is not, in general, held 
responsible for any injury which his animals may do, which 
is of a kind such as he had no reason to expect them to do. 
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The forms of law have always been the graves 
of buried liberties —Tovurcee, 


Liability of Owner.—If an animal commits an injury such as 
the owner had no reason to anticipate, he may not be liable for 
damages. But if such injury be done by a vicious animal, known 
to the owner to be vicious and likely to do the injury committed, 
he will be liable. When he has notice of such propensity, he is 
bound to take all necessary care to keep such animal from harm 
doing. The notice necessary to fix such liability on the owner 
must be such as would put a prudent man on his guard, lest the 
animal should commit the very kind of injury which has happened. 
Notice that a dog will worry or kill sheep is not notice that he 
will bite a person. Neither is notice that a horse is in the habit of 
running away, notice that he will kick or bite. 

The duty to protect against vicious animals is incumbent upon 
the person in whose charge they happen to be, whether he be their 
owner or not. 

The owner or keeper may be liable although the person injured 
was a trespasser at the time of the injury, for a man has no right 
to defend his premises against mere trespasses by means of 
savage animals whose attack might be dangerous to life or limb. 
However, if the person injured has been guilty of contributory 
negligence, as when he recklessly goes on to the premises where he 
knows there is a ferocious animal at large, he will have no lawful 
claim for any damages which he may suffer. In the eyes of the 
law, he is bound to guard against such danger as he had reason to 
anticipate. 


Injuries by Dogs.—Under the common law an owner of a 
dog is not held liable for any of the injuries it may do, however 
vicious, unless he has knowledge of the dog’s vicious propensities. 
In other words, a dog was regarded as a tame and harmless 
animal, and, to charge the owner, he must be shown to have 
known that the dog was dangerons. 

In many States, however, laws have been enacted holding the 
owner of a dog to a much higher degree of responsibility, 
holding him liable for all injuries committed whether he knew of 
the dog’s vicious habits or not. 

But a man may keep a dog for the necessary defense of his 
house or his premises, and may cautiously use him for that 
purpose at night time, but if he allows a vicious dog to be at 
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Pity is the virtue of the law, and none but 
tyrants use it cruelly.—SHAKEsrEaRK, 


large on his premises in the day time, and he then bite a person, 
although such person was committing some trifling trespass, such 
owner or keeper will be liable for damages. 


Vicious Animals Lawfully Killed.—Sometimes it is lawful 
to kill a vicious animal, and whether it is lawful to kill such 
animal does not necessarily depend on the question of its owner’s 
liability for the injury done. Thus, if a savage dog is found 
engaged in doing injury, he may be killed, whether the owner 
know of his dangerous propensity or not. So a mad dog, or one 
which there is good reason to believe mad, or one bitten by a 
mad dog, may be killed. But domestic animals that, under the 
common law, are held to be property, cannot thus be killed, 
unless it is necessary for the protection of more valuable 
property, or human life. 


NUISANCES. 


What is a Nuisance?—A nuisance has been said to be 
anything wrongfully done, or permitted, which causes injury or 
annoyance to another in the enjoyment of his legal rights. 
‘‘ Anything constructed on a person’s premises, which, of itself, 
or by its intended use, directly injures a neighbor in the proper 
use and enjoyment of his property, is a nuisance.” 

But what amount of annoyance or inconvenience will 
constitute a nuisance cannot be precisely defined, for it is a 
question of degree depending upon varying circumstances. 


Public Nuisances.—Pudlic or common nuisances are those 
which affect the community at large, and for which a civil action 
does not generally lie, but which are punishable by a criminal 
proceeding brought in the name of the people. 

A nuisance, to be a public nuisance, must be in a public 
locality, and where the people generally will feel its influence. 
Not everything which affects the community unpleasantly is a public 
nuisance. It must be something which causes substantial injury. 
What might be a public or common nuisance in one place might 
not be in another, as, for instance, a slaughter house might be a 
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Law and equity are two things that God hath 
joined together, but which man has put asunder. 
—CoLron, 


public nuisance if located in the midst of a populous neighbor- 
hood, while it might not be if situated in a sparsely settled section. 
So a blacksmith shop has been held a public nuisance in certain 
localities in a city, but not on a side street. Each case is 
governed by the circumstances surrounding it. 


Private Nuisances.—A private nuisance is one which injures 
only one or a very limited number of persons, and for damages 
arising from which, a private action may be brought. 


Mixed Nuisances.—Some nuisances, although public in their 
nature, are, nevertheless, such as may especially annoy an 
individual, and for which he may bring a personal action. An 
instance of this kind may be found in the obstructing of a highway 
when a traveler is trying to make use of the same. Nuisances of 
this class are termed mixed nuisances. 


Who is Liable for a Nuisance.—Any one who either creates 
or maintains a nuisance is liable to any person who is injured 
thereby; or, if the nuisance be a public or common one, he may be 
Kable in a criminal action. 

The person in possession of the premises, whether he be the 
owner or not, is generally the one to be held liable. If a man 
move into premises upon which there is a nuisance, his attention 
must be called to it and he must be requested to abate it before 
he can be held liable. And in any case before bringing suit, 
request must be made for the abatement of the nuisance. Dam- 
ages cannot be recovered for injuries arising from a nuisance of 
the existence of which the defendant is ignorant. 


Diseased Animals.—It is a nuisance to keep animals afflicted 
with contagious disease in such a way as to expose the animals of 
a neighbor. Ifa farmer has animals so diseased, he must so keep 
them that there is no danger of the contagion spreading. If he 
is negligent in this matter, he may be liable for damages caused by 
his carelessness. The care which he is required to exercise is 
that which a prudent man, mindful of his duty to his neighbor, 
would exercise. Diseased animals should be kept at home, On 
no account should they be allowed to go at large upom the 
highway, or drink from watering troughs which are used as 
¢@rinking places for healthy animals. Neither should they be turned 
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into fields where they may come in contact, through the boundary 
fence or otherwise, with the animals of his neighbor. In many 
States laws have been enacted prohibiting the driving of diseased 
animals along ‘the highways, or the transporting of them on the 
railroads. 


Careless Setting of Fires.—Under proper conditions, the 
starting of a fire may not be unlawful. But itis such a dangerous 
element that a person must exercise a high degree of care. It is 
not enough that he is careful in the way, time and place he starts 
the fire, but he must also watch it, lest it get away from him and 
damage his neighbor. If, on account of his negligence, damage 
is done to his neighbor, he will be held liable. He will also be 
held liable for the negligence of his employees if they are acting 
under his direction, or within the scope of his business. The 
courts have quite generally held that all the damages which can 
be directly traced to the man who sets the fire, no matter whether 
he intentionally set the fire or not, are chargeable to him. This, 
at first thought, may seem to be a harsh rule, since the person 
who so started such fire may be a large loser himself from the fire. 
But while in some instances the enforcement of such a rule may be 
a hardship, yet, since it must tend to bring about greater watch- 
fulness and carefulness on the part of every one, the result must 
be beneficial. 


EMPLOYING HELP. 


The employment of help on a farm is an important matter. 
‘Trifling misunderstandings as to the terms of the agreement entered 
into between the employer and employee have often given rise to 
expensive lawsuits. Most of such misunderstandings are due to 
the thoughtlessness of one or the other of the parties as to what may 
be their respective rights. While the subject is an exhaustive one, 
yet there are a few legal principles which, if kept in mind, will, in 
most instances, result in the making of valid contracts in the eyes 


of the law and, at the same time, contracts satisfactory to the 
makers. 
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When the State is most corrupt, then the 
laws are most multiplied.—Tacirus. 


Express Contracts of Hiring.—These need not be in writing, 
unless for more than a year, or not to be performed within a year 
from the time of making. But it would always be well to put 
them in writing; for, by so doing, there is likely to be less chance 
of any misunderstanding. Such a contract can usually be put in 
a very few words; and the fewer, the better, generally. Simply 
set down what the employee agrees to do, and how long he agrees 
to work, and what the employer is to give. Both parties should 
sign. Witnesses to such contracts are not necessary. Such 
contracts are called express contracts. 


Implied Contracts.—There are many cases where services 
are performed by one person for another, under no express 
agreement as to payment, yet under such circumstances that it 
must be presumed that the one rendering such services rightfully 
expects payment. In such case, the courts might assume that there 
was an implied promise to pay for such services, and hold, 
therefore, that there was an implied contract. In such cases, 
the wages to be paid would be what the work was reasonably 
worth. Whenever work is done or services rendered by one 
person at the request of another, unless requested and done as a 
favor, there is an implied contract to pay. 


Employer and Employee.—What has heretofore been said 
as to the necessary parties to a contract, their capacity to make 
contracts, etc., of course will apply in contracts of hiring. 


Hiring of Minors.—A large proportion of the help employed 
in this country are under twenty-one years of age. That is, they 
are minors and, as has already been said, are incapable of making 
legal contracts except in certain cases. A minor may hire out for 
a certain length of time, yet not be bound to live up to his agree- 
ment, and may leave at any time. Yet the employer would be 
liable to pay for the time he worked, and has no right to deduct 
from such wages any damage he may have suffered because of such 
minor’s leaving. 

If a person employs a minor, he should ascertain whether or 
no such minor has a right to receive his pay, or whether it should 
be paid to his father. This is important, for, unless his father has 
given him his time, his earnings belong to him. But if the minor 
is a married man, he has been generally held entitled to his wages, 
on the ground that he needs them to support his wife. 


Gah 
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Laws should be like death, which spares 
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Duties of Employers.—As a general rule, an employer is 
liable for damages if his employee is injured through his negli- 
gence. This is the ground upon which suits for damages are so 
often brought by an employee against an employer. An employer 
is bound to use due care in selecting his employees. ‘That is, he 
must employ only such persons as are competent to perform the 
work for which they are employed; and if an employee is known 
by his employer to be incompetent, he should not be kept, lest 
through his incompetence he should cause injury to another, and 
thus render the employer liable in damages. 

If an employer makes use of machinery in his business, he 
must keep it in a good condition of repair, lest by its imper- 
fection his employee be injured. : 

He must also keep in good and safe condition his premises 
upon which his employees are required to work. And he must not 
expose them to any unusual risks; that is, such dangers as are not 
properly incident to their employment. 


Injuries by Fellow Employees.—When a man hires out he 
assumes all risks of injury which may arise through the negligence 
of his fellow employees, and so he has no claim against his 
employer, if he is hurt, unless he can show that such employer was 
negligent in employing such fellow employee or knowingly keeping 
him in his employment. 


Injuries Caused by Defective Machinery.—A great many 
suits for damages have been brought against employers on the 
ground that the injury complained of was caused by defective and 
unsafe machinery about which the injured person was employed. 
If an employer would guard against such suits, he must see to it 
that his machinery is kept in good repair. This applies as well 
to farm machinery as to the machinery in mills and factories. An 
employee is bound to exercise such care in the matter as would be 
expected of an ordinarily prudent man under similar circum- 
stances. 


Injuries From Defective Premises——A man has no right to 
oe employees at work in buildings which he knows or ought to 
now are unsafe, and if an employee is injured by reason of such 
building falling, the employer ts Hiable. But if the defect or 
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unsafe condition is such that the employee has knowledge of its 
condition, and still continues, without complaint, in such employ- 
ment, then the employer will not be liable. 


Injuries Arising From Unusual Employment.—When a 
man enters another’s employ, he is supposed to know how to, 
properly perform the duties which he undertakes, and to be familiar 
with the usual risks in such employment. He is therefore held to 
assume such risks. But it not infrequently happens that his 
employer puts him at work at something totally different, and for 
which he did not hire. In such case, if he is injured through no 
fault of his own, his employer will be liable for damages. As, for 
instance, hiring a man for plowman and setting him to run a 
threshing machine. 


Contributory Negligence.—While it is an employer’s duty to 
exercise much care in protecting his employees from injury, and 
he may be liable for damages if he does not, yet the employee 
must also exercise care. If his negligence has caused the 
accident through which he has suffered injury, his employer will 
not be liable. How much an employee’s negligence may have 
contributed to the cause of the injury is a question for a jury. 


Responsibility of Employers for Employee’s Acts.—It is 
evident that an employer can not be held responsible for every 
wrongful act of his employee. If such were the rule, no one 
would dare to employ help. But he is liable for all the acts of his 
employees expressly directed by him, and also for all that they 
may do in the proper conduct of the business at which he has 
employed them. But if an employee goes outside of the apparent 
or real scope of his master’s business and commits a wrongful 
act, he alone will be liable. 

Of course, if an employee is left in general charge of his 
employer’s affairs, and allowed to manage them as his judgment 
dictates, the employer is responsible for any wrongful acts 
performed by the employee, whether they be done intentionally or 
unintentionally. This is a just rule, for otherwise a man might 
intentionally hire cheap, incompetent and irresponsible employees 
who would endanger the safety of his neighbors or, it may be, the 
whole community, and from whom no adequate redress could be 
secured. 
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They are the best laws by which the king 
has the greatest prerogative, and the people the 
best liberty.—Bacon, 


TAXES. 


Taxes may be divided into two classes: ordinary and extra- 
ordinary. Everyone is familiar with the ordinary tax which is 
levied for the purpose of carrying on the State and municipal 
government. That some form of government is necessary, and 
that there must be funds at hand out of which the expenses 
attending the same may be paid, is recognized by every citizen. 
Under the head of extraordinary taxes may be classed what are 
termed special assessments, such as paving and sewer taxes. 


Limitation on Taxation.—While it is essential to the carrying 
on of the various departments of the State and municipal govern- 
ment that a tax should be levied, yet limitations have been very 
properly placed upon the power to tax. In the first place, a tax 
must always be for a public purpose and not for private interests. 
This is a just principle, for otherwise a whole community might 
be taxed to reimburse the loss which one member of it might have 
suffered. Again, in levying taxes it is necessary that due regard 
should be had to the relative benefits accruing to the property 
taxed. That is, there must be a just and equal apportionment 
of the taxes. 


Invalid Taxes.—Taxation being an arbitrary system of collect- 
ing money for the public good, the courts, mindful of the danger 
of illegal encroachment upon the individual rights, have very 
properly held that the statutes authorizing the levying of a tax 
must be carefully complied with. Every provision of such laws 
must be closely followed. In general, if any part of the tax 
assessed is illegal, the whole tax will be invalid. 


Paying Taxes Under Protest.—If a taxpayer has reason to 
believe that, for any reason, the tax assessed is invalid or illegal, 
he may pay the same under protest, and then take the necessary 
steps under the statute for recovering it. It is doubtless true that 
often errors creep into a tax levy sufficient to invalidate the tax, 
yet, as a general thing, the tax redounds to the public good, and 
every individual is proportionately benefitted thereby. It follows, 
that while the payment of such tax might be successfully avoided 
or, if paid, recovered in the majority of cases, the cost and 
trouble would amount to more than the tax. It does not always 
pay to stand on one’s technical rights in the matter of taxation. 
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Methods of Collecting Taxes.—Since the State has the right 
to levy taxes, it follows that it also has the right to enforce their 
collection. A tax, therefore, is a lien upon the property, and the 
State, when other means of collection fail, has a right to sell the 
property for the taxes. But when such sale is made, the State 
does not give a warranty deed, but gives simply a quit claim deed, 
ordinarily called a tax deed. 


Validity of Tax Deeds.—The courts look carefully to the 
interests of individuals, lest they be deprived of their property 
without due process of law. As a result, they look yery critically 
at all the steps leading up to the tax sale, and rightfully require 
that the statute shall have been complied with in all its provisions. 
Inasmuch as mistakes are frequently made in some stage of the 
proceeding, due to the lack of information on the part of the 
officials authorized to collect the tax as to the provisions of the 
statute, it is safe to say that a large proportion of tax deeds would 
be held invalid by the courts. It is, however, a cloud on the title 
to a man’s land, and at any reasonable price short of the cost of 
litigation, should be bought up. 


Warranty of Things Sold.—A warranty is a representation on 
the part of the seller, intentionally made, upon which the buyer 
relies, that the goods sold possess certain qualities. Such war- 
ranties may be either express or implied. 


Express Warranties.—No special form of words is required 
to create a warranty. Any assertion made by the seller with the 
intention of inducing a person to purchase, and, relying upon 
which, such person does purchase, is an express warranty. Buta 
mere expression of opinion on the part of the seller will not 
constitute a warranty. 

The buyer should see to it that he gets something more from 
the seller than simply an opinion as to the condition or quality of 
the thing purchased. 

In the absence of express warranty, the law, in general, implies 
none. The purchaser must be on his guard. If he does not while 
it is in his power require a warranty, he must not complain after- 
wards. If he has been negligent in the matter, he ought not to be 
allowed to seek indemnity through the aid of the law. 
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Implied Warranty.—When anything is ordered for a special 
purpose, and is furnished for that purpose, there is an implied 
warranty that it is suitable for such purpose. As, if a person 
should say to another, ‘‘sell me a horse suitable to carry me,” and 
the other sell him one which he knew to be unfit, such seller would 
be liable on his implied warranty. But if, on the other hand, the 
purchaser should simply point out a horse and say, ‘‘sell me that 
horse to ride,” there would then be no implied warranty that such 
horse was fit to ride. 

When the things sold are not subject to the inspection of the 
purchaser, there is an implied warranty that they are salable and 
merchantable. 

And it has been held that in all sales there is an implied 
warranty that the article corresponds in species with the com- 
modity sold. 


Purchase of Trees and Shrubs from a Nursery.—Every 
farmer has probably, at some time, been urged to buy young fruit 
trees or ornamental shrubs by some agent of a nursery. The 
representations made by such agent are generally the basis 
the which a purchase is made. Every person contemplating 
upon purchase: of anything in the line of nursery stock, 
should see to it that the agent does not exceed his authority 
in the representations he makes. He should also ascertain the 
responsibility of the nursery which the agent claims to represent. 
These precautions are necessary if the purchaser wishes to be 
reimbursed for any loss he may incur by reason of the worthless- 
ness of the goods which may be delivered. If the contract of 
purchase is made with a properly appointed agent, and one acting 
within the scope of his authority, and representing a reliable house, 
then, in case the trees or shrubs furnished fail to answer the kind 
and quality ordered, the purchaser will have a remedy in an action 
for damages. 
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Reason is the life of the law; nay, the 
common law itself is nothing else but reason. 
—Coksg. 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS AND THE LAWS REGU- 
LATING THEIR KEEPING. 


Horses.—Among the more useful animals on a farm is the 
horse; and over no animal has there been so much litigation. 
His property value has always been recognized by the courts. 


Horse Trainers.—When a man advertises himself as a trainer 
or breeder of horses, the law will presume that he has the requisite 
knowledge and skill to practice the profession he has chosen, and 
will hold him liable for any negligence or lack of skill whereby 
the animal may have been injured. On the other hand, the 
employer is bound to inform such trainer of any defects or vicious 
tendencies in the horse put in his charge. But such trainer, of 
course, will not be liable for any injury resulting from an accident 
which could not be avoided. 


Lien for Services.—In general, if a horse is turned over to the 
possession of a trainer or veterinary surgeon, they have a lien for 
their reasonable services. This continues so long as the horse is 
kept in such possession, but would cease upon voluntary surrender. 


The Law Regulating the Keeping of Stallions.—If a man 
keeps a stallion for public service, he is bound to exercise all the 
care and skill required in such business; and, failing in this, will 
be answerable in damages for any injury which may be brought 
upon any mares by reason of negligence or improper handling. 


Cattle.—To protect cattle as much as possible from the 
diseases to which they are subject, it has been found necessary to 
pass laws regulating the importation and transportation of diseased 
cattle. These laws have very properly been sustained by the 
highest courts. In many States, commissions have been appointed 
invested with the necessary powers to enforce these laws. Their 
powers are, to a certain extent, arbitrary. They may order 
diseased animals killed and, in general, do whatever is reasonable 
for the guarding against the spread of contagious diseases. 
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The universal and absolute law is that natural 
justice which cannot be written down, but which 
appeals to the hearts of all,—Vicror Cousin, 


Diseased Cattle, Sale of.—Whenever any one knowingly sells, 
for food purposes, diseased cattle, he renders himself liable in 
damages for any and all consequences which properly follow from 
such sale. here are also statutes making it a misdemeanor to 
sell unhealthy cattle for such purpose, such statutes being 
enacted in the interest of the public health. 


Branding Cattle.—In the far west, where it is impossible to 
securely fence in one’s cattle and thereby keep them from 
becoming mingled with the cattle of another, it has been found 
necessary to mark them with some brand which might identify 
them as belonging to a certain ranch, The law recognizes such 
mark or brand, and when the same has been duly registered it 
becomes evidence of proprietorship. Penalties have been enacted 
for the improperly changing or obliterating of such brands. 


Sheep.—Sheep being defenseless animals, they are peculiarly 
subject to the attacks of vicious dogs, and for their better protec- 
tion laws have been enacted allowing the killing of any dogs 
found attacking sheep, and the owners of such dogs are also liable 
in damages. In some States, in case the damage is done by 
several dogs, the owners of such dogs are held to be severally 
liable for the entire damages. In other States, it is a question for 
a jury to determine the amount of damage done by each dog, 
for which its owner is liable. 


Diseased Sheep.—As in the case of cattle, laws have been 
passed for the purpose of guarding against the sale and transport- 
ation of diseased sheep. A farmer must not knowingly sell 
diseased sheep. If he does, he is liable for all the damage which 
may result from such sale, in the way of spreading the contagion, 
etc. 


Hogs.—What has been said about the laws applicable to the 
guarding against the selling and transportation of diseased cattle 
and sheep, applies with equal force in the case of hogs. The hog 
entering so largely into the food supply of this country, public 
health demands that all needful laws for the purpose of keeping 
such food pure and healthy should be strictly enforced, and such 
is the view taken by the courts. 
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Written laws are formulas in which we en- 
deavor to express as concisely as possible that 
which, under such or such determined circum- 
stances, natural justice demands,—Vicror Cousin. 


Pasturing Animals.—When any one takes animals to pasture, 
he is held responsible for their proper care. What is proper care 
depends upon the value and character of the animals. The care 
which might be all sufficient in the case of a young steer, might 
fall far short of what would be the proper care of a fine blooded 
colt. 

The gencral rule is, that in all cases the degree of care required 
of one who takes animals to pasture is such care as a prudent 
person would give to his own animals under similar circumstances. 
He must also possess the skill and knowledge necessary for the 
proper care of the animals which he undertakes to keep. 

If such pastured animals are allowed to break ont of their 
enclosures through such keeper’s negligence, and do damage, he 
will be liable therefor. If action be brought against the owner of 
the animal so trespassing, such owner will have his remedy against 
the keeper. 

It is hardly necessary to say that, with the exception of giving 
horses proper and needful exercise, they are not to be used by the 
one into whose hands their keeping has so been entrusted. 


Hiring of Animals.—Dury or tHe Owner.—It is the duty of 
the owner of animals which he lets for hire to see to it that they 
are suitable for the service for which they are required. He must 
not let horses known to be vicious. If he does, he is liable for 
any damages resulting from the action of such animals. He is also 
liable if he loan such an animal, although not expecting or 
requiring compensation. 

Dury or Hirer.—A person who hires a horse is bound to use 
it in a reasonable manner, and return it to its owner free from 
injury resulting from any carelessness or abuse on his part. In 
case the owner should discover the hirer abusing such horse and 
thereby tending to its injury, he may thereupon terminate the 
contract of letting, and take his horse. Statutes have also been 
enacted for the purpose of preventing cruelty to animals. Under 
such statutes the hirer as well as the owner may be punished for 
ill treating a horse. 

Borrowing Animals.—Among neighbors it is nothing unusual 
to borrow horses from one another. The one who borrows is held 
to a somewhat higher degree of care than is the one who hires. 
He must exercise the highest degree of care in their use and 
keeping. 
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Consider the reason of the case, for nothing 
is law that is not reason.—J. PowEL. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT. 


In this country, fortunately, the land is largely divided into 
small parcels, and generally the farmer owns the land he cultivates, 
or at least a large proportion of it, yet the relation of landlord 
and tenant is not infrequent, and the subject is one of much 
importance. 


Leases.—aAs we have heretofore seen, a lease is but a contract 
and may be oral or written. An oral lease is valid only fora 
short period. If made for more than one year, it cannot be 
enforced at law. But it is best that all leases should be in writing, 
and this is so, whether the term be for more than one year or less. 
Perhaps nothing is more fruitful of contentions than oral or verbal 
leases. When the lease is written and simply sets forth the terms 
and conditions, itis not difficult to ascertain what the respective 
duties or ebligations of the landlord and tenant are. 


Landlord’s Duties.—Tfirst of all, when a man lets a place, 
he implicitly covenants that he has the right to so let it and that 
his tenant shall have quiet and peaceful possession. By such 
possession it is not meant that he may not be disturbed by 
trespassers, but that he shall hold such premises free from 
disturbances on the part of any one who has a superior title to 
that of the landlord. So long as the tenant is in peaceable 
possession of the premises, he is bound to pay the rent stipulated. 


Repairs on the Farm.—In general, the tenant is bound to 
keep the house in repair, but not the out-buildings and barns, nor 
fences. He must, however, use the property in what is termed a 
husbandlike manner. If damage result by reason of his failure so 
to do, he would be liable. 


Repair of Fences.—While the general rule is as above stated, 
viz.: the landlord must repair fences, yet, in some States, statutes 
have been enacted providing that in the case of what are called 
division fences, the occupants, whether tenant or owner of the 
adjacent lands, so long as they continue to use and improve them, 
must, according to their respective shares, keep such fences in 
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repair. But a tenant, unless by the terms of the lease he has 
agreed to repair the fences, would have a claim against his 
landlord for the cost of such repairs. 


Duties of Tenant.—In the absence of any special agreements 
in the lease, it is the duty of the tenant to use the premises in a 
husbandlike manner; that is to say, he must use them in the way 
most suited to the character of the soil, etc., or in other words in 
such manner as a prudent man would use them if he was owner. 
It is, however, frequently stipulated in the lease how the premises 
shall be used. In which case it becomes the tenant’s duty to 
abide by the terms as set forth. It would be wise for a tenant to 
see that in the terms of his lease there is a stipulation that he 
shall be released from such lease in case the premises are rendered 
valueless by reason of fire or other unavoidable accident. Other- 
wise he will be held bound to pay the rent, although deprived 
of the use and enjoyment of the premises. 


Right to Make Alterations.—A tenant may make needed 
alterations, but he must be careful to make no changes in the 
buildings, fences, etc., which will tend to render the premises less 
desirable, or impair their rental value. 


Collection of Rent.—The statutes of most States provide 
what steps shall be taken for the collection of rent. In general, 
if a tenant refuse to pay the rent or surrender up possession for a 
stated time after receiving the requisite notice from his landlord, 
such landlord may proceed to recover possession of the premises 
and obtain a judgment for the rent due. This is a statutory 
proceeding, and reference should be had to the statutes of the 
several States. 


Protection of Leased Property.—Since a landlord, after 
leasing his premises, ceases to have possession or control of 
them, it very properly follows that the tenant is held bound to 
protect them from injury. And the tenant is held to the 
same degree of care as if they were his own. But he is excused 
from injuries resulting from the act of God, such as storms, and 
from the damages which may be caused by public enemies. 
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Laws which are in advance of public sentiment 
are generally but a dead letter.—Trvon Epwaxps, 


What May Tenant Take Away?—The law has always 
looked carefully after the preservation of the agricultural interests, 
and has discouraged the removal of anything from farming 
properties which might tend to impair their value. Therefore, 
the lessee of a farm has not the same right to remove things 
placed upon such premises, as a tenant who has leased a place for 
trade purposes might have. If, therefore, a tenant desire to erect 
any structure upon the rented premises, which he may want to 
take with him on the expiration of-his tenancy, he should enter 
into the necessary agreement with his landlord to that end. 


Farming on Shares.—Sometimes a man lets out his farm, 
stipulating that as rent he shall receive a certain proportion of the 
crops raised. In such case, if the lessee is to have absolute 
possession of premises, the relation of landlord and tenant is as 
fully established as if the rent was to be paid in money. But it 
frequently happens that land is simply let out on shares for the 
purpose of having some given crop raised, and without the intent 
to give the lessee absolute possession. In such case, there is no 
letting in the ordinary sense of the term, but both parties to such 
agreement are, so far as the crop is concerned, tenants in 
common. 


Duties of the Farmer on Shares.—When a man undertakes 
to raise a crop on shares, he is bound to carry on such farming in 
a prudent and careful manner. ‘The crop, so far as its cultivation 
goes, is in his care and keeping. If he does not properly attend 
to his duties in the matter, he may be held liable for breach of 
contract. 


Division of Crop.—That all contention may be avoided, there 
should always be an express stipulation as to how, when and 
where, the crop should be divided. A little forethought in this 
matter may prevent much yexation. If, however, this has been 
overlooked, the usual custom obtaining in respect to such crop in 
the locality where it was grown will govern. 


Landlords Must Pay Taxes.—Unless the tenant, by the 
terms of his lease, agrees to pay the taxes, the landlord is bound to 
pay them. If he fail to do this and the tenant is obliged to pay 
them to protect his quiet enjoyment of the premises, the tenant 
may apply the amount of such payment upon the rent. 
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With us, law is nothing unless close behind it stands 
a warm, ving: public opinion. Let that die or grow 
indifferent, statutes are waste paper, lacking all 
executive force.—WENDELL Puiiiips. 


Insurance.—Insurance is simply a contract, by the terms of 
which one party undertakes to indemnify another if he suffer loss 
in certain specified particulars. There are seyeral classes of 
insurance, such as fire, life, accident and marine. 

In effecting insurance, the main things to be observed is to see 
to it that the company seeking the policy is a reliable one, and 
to be careful not to misrepresent, whether intentionally or not, 
any material facts upon which the insurance is based. Such 
misrepresentation may vitiate the policy. Agents, anxious to 
effect insurance, not infrequently exceed their authority in making 
oral representations and promises. Care should be taken not to 
place too much reliance upon such statements. 


Rights of the Insured.—Since a policy of insurance is 
simply a contract between the company issuing the same and the 
insured, it follows, that so long as the insured faithfully performs 
his part of the contract, he has the right to call upon the company 
to fulfill its agreements. In case of loss, the insured should take 
immediate steps to notify the company through its proper agent. 
If it fails to respond within the time limited by the terms of the 
policy, the insured has his remedy at law. But lest the insured 
should be mistaken in respect to what his rights may be, he should, 
at the time of taking out such policy, carefully study all its terms, 
and not rely simply upon the statement of the agent. Too great 
care cannot be taken in this matter. 


DISPOSITION OF PROPERTY AT DEATH. 


There are three ways of disposing of one’s property at death: 

1st. By deed; to become effective at his death. 

2d. By gift (personal property only), made in apprehension 
of death. 

3d. By will, This is by far the most frequent, as weil as the 
best method. 
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Multitudes of laws are signs, either of much 
tyranny in the prince, or much rebellious dis- 
obedience in the subject.—MarsTon. 


A Will or Testament is generally a written instrument by 
which a person disposes of his property, real and personal, to 
take effect at his death. There may be, however, oral wills, 
termed nuncupative wills. But such will can only be good and 
valid when made by a person in danger of immediate death, 
when there is no time or opportunity for executing a written 
instrument. We should advise every one who wishes his property, 
or any part thereof, to go to friends and persons who are not his 
heirs at law, to see to it that his intentions are at once put in the 
form of a will. It is an instrument into which many fatal defects 
may creep, unless drawn by an experienced lawyer. Especially is 
this true, if there be many bequests. ‘There is an old saying that 
the man who draws his own will is the lawyer’s best friend, 
which, of course, has reference to the great frequency of mistakes 
in wills so drawn. If you wish to keep your estate out of litiga- 
tion, either make no will, and allow your property to be divided 
among your heirs as the statutes provide, or else employ a 
competent attorney to draft it for you. There may, however, be 
occasions when it may be impossible to obtain such service; as 
when, by the urgency of the circumstances, a will, if made at all, 
must be executed at once. To cover such cases, it is desirable 
that every one should be familiar with the usual requirements of 
such an instrument, and we will therefore briefly state the legal 
principles governing the proper construction of a will. 

1st. The testator must be of legal age. ‘This is regulated by 
Statute in the various States, but is usually the age of twenty-one. 

2d. He must be of sound mind at the time of the execution of 
his will. 

3d. It must be his free act. That is, he must not have made 
it when under undue, or improper, influence. 

The term ‘sound mind” does not necessarily mean a strong 
mind. It is only needful that the testator shall be possessed of 
sufficient mental power to be able to understand the nature and 
value of the property which he is devising, into what parts he 
wishes it divided, and to whom he wishes the several parcels to go. 
The courts have frequently held that the same degree of mental 
capacity was not requisite for the valid execution of a will that 
might be required in the execution of a deed or contract. 
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Ignorance of the law excuses no man; not 
that ail men know the law, but because it is an 
excuse € man will plead, and no man can tell 
how to c te him,—SELDEN. 


It follows that one who has the capacity to make a contract is 
competent to make a will. 

Derangement of the mental faculties does not incapaciate one 
from making his will, unless it renders him incapable of acting in 
the ordinary affairs of life, or manifests itself in the testamentary 
provisions. 

Intoxication of the testator does not of itself avoid his will, if 
it does not prevent him from knowing what he is about. 

But no definite rule can be laid down as to what constitutes 
the necessary mental capacity. 


Undue Influence.—The courts have construed undue influence 
to be such influence as to destroy freedom of action at the time of 
making the will; but it may have been exercised before, and be 
eperative in subsequent effects. 

“But influence obtained by modest persuasion and arguments 
addressed to the understanding, or by mere appeal to the affec- 
tions, cannot properly be termed undue influence in a legal sense.” 

The line between due and undue influence must be drawn with 
full recognition of the liberty due every owner to obey the voice of 
justice, the dictates of friendship, of gratitude and benevolence, 
as well as the claims of kindred; and, when not prevented by 
personal incapacity or particular regulations, to dispase of his 
property according to his own free choice. 

In drawing a will, the maker or testator should always state 
that it is his /ast wid/. It is well to do this to guard against the 
danger of having forgotten some will which may have been made 
long years before, and also as, to some extent, a protection against 
possible forged wills, which might be brought forward by dissatis- 
fied heirs. If a prior will has been made, it would be well to 
state that testator ‘‘hereby revokes every will by him heretofore 
made.” But this is not absolutely necessary, for the making of a 
new will implies the revoking of the old. 

The words ‘‘devise and bequeath” are usually employed, as 
for instance: : 

“I devise and bequeath all my real and personal property, 
wheresoever situated, of which I may die possessed, as follows:” 
Then clearly, and as briefly as possible, describe the property you 
desire to go to each person or object. Make your will as short 
and simple as possible. By so doing you are less likely to make 
any fatal errors. 
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Laws were made to restrain and punish the 
wicked; the wise and good do not need them as 
a guide, but only as a shield against rapine and 
oppression.—FELTHAM. 


The Form of Execution or Signing of a will, in the matter 
of witness, varies in the several States, but it would always be 
well to have at least two witnesses signing ‘‘in the presence of the 
testator, at his request, and in the presence of each other.” 

The following is the usual form of attestation clause: 

“In witness whereof I have signed this instrument and 
published and declared the same to be my last will and testament, 
on the day of —, 18—.” Under which the testator should 
sign his name. 


Codicils.—A codicil is simply a clause added to a will for the 
purpose of making some change in the distribution of the testator’s 
property. It should be signed and executed in the same manner 
as awill. A person may add as many codicils as he likes, but 
should see to it that such codicils or additions to his will are clear 
in the terms of their provisions. Lest, when construed with the 
will proper, some contradiction should be found of such a nature 
as to render void the grantor’s intention. 


Revocation or Cancellation of Wills—There are several 
ways in which this may be done, the two niost usual of which are: 

st. By destroying a will; and in doing this it is well to 
completely destroy the instrument. If only partially destroyed, 
as by tearing in two, it might happen that after the testator’s death 
such mutilated will would be found, and it is possible some parties 
interested might try to establish this as the will, claiming that the 
testator did not intend to destroy it. If you destroy your will, see 
to it that its destruction is complete. 

2d. By making a subsequent will, inconsistent with the earlier 
one; and, as we have before said, that no question may arise as to 
the intent of the testator in this matter, it is well to insert a clause 
expressly revoking all former wills. 

By keeping in mind the above suggestions and carefully 
following the same, a person would be reasonably safe in attempt- 
ing to draw his will, but it is always best, when possible, to 
employ an attorney, whose business it is to know the laws 
applicable, and who is familiar with all the provisions of the 
statutes in his respective State. 
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To seek the redress of grievances by going 
to law is like sheep running for shelter to a 
bramble bush.—Diwyn. ; 


Importance of Correct Forms.—There are blank forms for 
a great variety of instruments, such as leases, deeds, contracts, 
ete. Many are based on particular statutes, and since statutes 
are not infrequently rescinded and new ones enacted in their 
place, it often happens that blank forms, good when first 
published, become, sooner or later, useless. It therefore follows 
that when it is convenient to make use of some blank form, care 
should be used to see to it that such form is still a good and legal 
one. (For Legal and Commercial Forms, see page 154.) 


POCKET MAILING GUIDE AND 
PosTAL REGULATIONS. 


Cr ied by W. E. SPRING: Secretary of the 
oe netic aomccsatioes orrratraston, 


The following contains all the essential features of the Postal 
Laws and Regulations, including recent modifications of the laws 
and new rulings. It is so compact in its arrangement, and the 
information which it affords is so plainly set forth, that its use 
by business men and postoffice officials will save much of the 
time and perplexity incident to consulting the voluminous Official 
Guide. 

A special feature of this chapter is an Alphabetical List of 
Articles about which more or less doubt exists as to the regula- 
tions governing their : imission to the mails, with the class, rate 
of postage and regulations for each article. It also contains 
complete domestic and foreign postage tables and classification; 
parcels-post regulations; lists of unmailable articles, and articles 
mailable only under certain conditions; miscellaneous informa- 
tion for the public; and chapters on the delivery, money order 
and registry systems. 


MAILING GUIDE. 


Alphabetical List of Articles, with Class, Rates of Postage 
and Regulations. 


DOMESTIC MAILS. 

Accounts (wholly or partly in writing), rst class, 2c per oz. 

Advertising Cards, (printed cards, containing advertising 
matter, which are circulated at the third-class rate of post- 
age.) When they are of such a nature that by attaching 
a signature they become personal communications, or when 
bearing written or marked date, which is not the date of 
the card, but intended to convey special information, they 
are chargeable at the first-class rate of postage, There is 
no limit of size, 3rd class, 1c per 2 oz, 
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How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
means ill deeds done.—SHAKESPEARE. 


Albums (blanks, autograph and photograph), 4th class, 1c per 
oz; (containing writing), ist class, 2c per oz. 

Almanacs, 3rd class, 1c per 2 oz, 

Architectural Designs (printed), 3rd class, rc per 2 oz. 

Artificial Flowers, 4th class, 1c per oz, 

Assessment Notices (wholly in print), 3rd class, 1c per 2 oz. 
(The amount due hand-stamped therein is permissible 
when not less than 20 identical copies are mailed at one 
time.) With amount due written therein, 1st class, 2c 
per oz, 

Bank Checks (filled out in writing, either canceled or uncan- 
celed), 1st class, 2c per oz, 

Bees (queen, when properly packed), 4th class, rc per oz. 

Bill Heads, 4th class, 1c per oz. 

Blank Books (with printed headings), 4th class, 1c per oz. 
(With written entries), 1st class, 2c per oz. 

Blank Paper, 4th class, 1c per oz. 

Blank Forms (printed), 4th class, 1c per oz. (Filled out in 
writing), rst class, 2¢ per oz. 

Blank Notes (printed), 3rd class, 1¢ per 2 oz. 

Blanks (legal, printed), 3rd class, 1c per 2 oz. 

Blind Reading Matter (indented or perforated sheets of paper 
containing characters which can be read by the blind, if 
sent unsealed), 3rd class, 1c per 2.0z. (When sealed), rst 
class, 2c per oz. ; 

Blotters (printed or unprinted), 4th class, re per oz. 

Blue Prints, 3rd class, 1c per 2 oz. 

Books (printed), 3rd class, 1c per 2 oz. (Blank), 4th class, re 
per oz. 

Botanical Specimens (when not susceptible of being used in 
propagation), 4th class, tc per oz. 

Bulbs (special rate), 4th class, 1c per 2 oz. 

Calendars (printed on paper), 3rd class, 1¢ per 202. (Printed 
on celluloid), 4th class, 1c per oz, 
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To dally much with subjects mean and low, 
Proves that the mind is weak, or makes it so. 
—COooPER. 


Sen aEEIEIENEEEEEEREEEEEEUEEE 


Calendar Pads (where blank space exceeds print), 4th class, 
Ic per oz. 

Calendar and Memorandum Pads, combined (where blank 
space exceeds print), 4th class, 1c per oz. 

Candy (hard and properly wrapped), 4th class, Ic per oz. 

Canvassing and Prospectus Books (with printed sample chap- 
ters), 3rd class, Ic per 2 oz, 

Cards (printed on paper), 3rd class, 1c per 2 oz., Christmas, 
Easter, etc. (printed on paper or other material), 3rd class, 
Ic per 20z. Advertising (printed), 3rd class, 1c per 2 oz. 

Cards (private mailing), 1st class, 1c each, (See definition.) 

Catalogues, 3rd class, Ic per 2 oz, 

Celluloid (printed or unprinted), 4th class, Ic per oz. 

Certificates (filled out in writing), 1st class, 2c per oz. 

Checks (filled out in writing), Ist class, 2c per oz. 

Check-books (blank), 3rd class, Ic per 2 oz. 

Circulars—A circular is a printed letter which, according to 
internal evidence, is being sent in identical terms to many 
persons. They may contain written date of mailing; name 
of addressee or sender; correction of typographical errors; 
and matter inserted with a hand-stamp; but no writing in 
the body of the circular to complete the sense or convey 
special information. To be entitled to the third-class rate 
of postage, circulars must be mailed at the postoffice win- 
dow in quantities of not less than twenty identical copies, 
3rd class, Ic per 2 oz. 

Clippings (press, with name and date of paper stamped or 
written in), 3rd class, 1¢ per 2 oz. 

Coin, 4th class, 1c per oz. 

Communications (in print, except name of sender, sent, in 
identical terms, by many persons to same address), Ist 
class, 2c per oz. 


Confectionery (when properly boxed or wrapped), 4th class, 
Ic per oz. 
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Minds of moderate caliber ordinarily condemn 
everything which is beyond their range. 
—ROCHEFOCAULD, 


Copy (manuscript or typewritten), unaccompanied by proof- 
sheets, Ist class, 2c per oz. (Accompanied by proof- 
sheets), 3rd class, 1c per 2 oz, 

Copy-books (school, printed lines and instructions), 3rd class, 
Ic per 2 oz. 

Correspondence (blind, letters in point print or raised char- 
acters, unsealed), 3rd class, 1c per 2 oz. 

Crayon Pictures, 4th class, tc per oz. 

Daguerreotypes, 4th class, rc per oz. 

Diaries, 4th class, 1¢ per oz. 

Diplomas (filled out in writing), rst class, 2c per oz. 

Drawings (framed or unframed), 4th class, tc per oz. (Con- 
taining written words, letters or figures), 1st class, 2c 
per oz. 

Dried Fruits, 4th class, te per oz. 

Dried Plants, 4th class, 1c per oz. 

Designs (pen, pencil or crayon), 4th class, Ic per oz. 
(Printed), 3rd class, 1c per 2 oz. 

Electrotype Plates, 4th class, 1c per oz. 

Electrotypes, 4th class, tc per oz. 

Embroidery, 4th class, 1c per oz. 

Engravings, 3rd class, 1c per 2.0z. (When framed), 4th class, 
Ic per oz. 

Envelopes (printed or unprinted), 4th class, re per oz. 
(Bearing written addresses), 1st class, 2c per oz. 

Flowers, 4th class, 1c per oz. 

Geological Specimens, 4th class, 1c per oz. 

Grain (samples, in its natural condition, special rate), 4th 
class, Ic per 2 oz. 

Indented or Perforated Sheets, 3rd class, 1c per 2 oz. 

Insurance Applications (mainly in print), 3rd class, 1c per 
2 OZ, 

Jewelry, 4th class, Ic per oz. 

Labels (printed), 3rd class, 1c per 20z. (Blank address), 4th 
class, Ic per oz. 
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The flower of meekness grows on the stem of 
grace.— MONTGOMERY. 


Legal Blanks (printed), 3rd class, 1c per 2 0z. (Filled owt in 
writing), Ist class, 2c per oz. 

Letter Heads, 4th class, Ic per oz. 

Letters (old, singly or in bulk), 1st class, 2c per oz. 

Lithographs, 3rd class, Ic per 2 oz. 

Liquids (when not intoxicating, nor liable to explosion, com- 
bustion or ignition by shock or jar, and not inflammable, 
if properly packed), 4th class, 1¢ per oz. 

Maps (printed on paper), 3rd class, Ic per 2.0z. (Dissected), 
4th class, Ic per oz. (Printed on cloth), 4th class, 1c per 
oz, 

Manuscript Copy (unaccompanied by proof-sheets), 1st class, 
2c per oz. (Accompanied by proof-sheets), 3rd class, 1c 
per 2 oz. 

Marriage Certificates (filled out in writing), ist class, 2¢ 
per oz. 

Memorandum Pads, 4th class, 1c per-oz. 

Merchandise Samples, 4th class, 1c per oz. 

Merchandise, 4th class, 1c per oz. (See definition.) 

Medicines (not poisonous), 4th class, 1c per oz. 

Metals, 4th class, 1¢ per oz. 

Minerals, 4th class, 1c per oz. 

Music Books, 3rd class, 1c per 2 oz. 

Napkins (paper or cloth), 4th class, te per oz. 

Newspapers (when entered as second-class matter and mailed 
by publishers), 2nd class, re per Ib. 

Mailed by publishers or news agents for local delivery 
by carrier, except weeklies, 2nd class, re each. 
When mailed by persons other than publishers, 2nd class, 
Ic per 4 oz. 

Notes (blank, printed), 3rd class, 1c per 2 oz. P 

Oil Paintings (framed or unframed), 4th class, re per oz. 

Paper Bags (printed or unprinted), 4th class, tc per oz. 

Pen Drawings (bearing no written words, letters or figures, 
giving dimensions, price, etc.), 4th class, 1c per oz. 
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No one is likely to remember what is entirely 
uninteresting to him,—MacDoNaLp. 


Pencil Drawings (bearing no writing, ete.), 4th class, ic 
per oz. 

Periodicals (entered as second-class matter and mailed by 
publishers), 2nd class, 1c per Ib, 


Mailed by publishers or news agents for local delivery 
by carrier, when not exceeding 2 oz. in weight, 2nd class, 
Ic each. When exceeding 2 oz. in weight, 2c each. 

When mailed by persons other than publishers, 1¢ per 
4 Oz. 

Photograph Albums, 4th class, tc per oz. 

Photographs, 3rd class, 1c per 2 oz. (Retouched with India 
ink or water colors), 4th class, 1c per oz. 

Pistols, or Revolvers (unloaded and detached), 4th class, 1c 
per oz. 

Pictures (framed), 4th class, tc per oz. f 

Plans and Architectural Designs (printed), 3rd class, tc per 2 
oz. (Containing words, letters or figures), 1st class, 2c 
per oz. 

Plants (special rate), 4th class, rc per 2 oz. 

Playing Cards (all kinds, printed), 4th class, tc per oz. 

Pocket memorandum books (4), Ic per oz. 

Pocket Diaries (4), 1c per oz. 

Postage Stamps (canceled or uncanceled), 3rd class, 1c per 
202, 

Posial Cards (re-mailed, wholly or partly in writing), rst 
class, 2c per oz. (Bearing printed advertisements, mailed 
singly or in bulk), 3rd class, 1c per 2 oz. (In bulk pack- 
ages), 4th class, Ic per oz, 

Press Clippings. (See “Clippings.”) 

Price Lists (wholly in print, hand-stamped figures changing 
individual items are permissible when not less than 20 iden- 
tical copies are mailed at one time), 3rd class, 1c per 2 oz. 
(With written figures changing individual items), 1st 
class, 2c per oz. 
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Memory is not wisdom; idiots can by rote 
repeat volumes.—Yet, what is wisdom without 
memory ?—TuPrPER. 


Printed Matter, 3rd class, 1c per 2 oz. (See definition.) On 
other material than paper, 4th class, 1c per oz. (Framed), 
4th class, Ic per oz. 

Private Mailing Cards, 1st class, 1c each. (See definition.) 

Proof-sheets (printed, with or without manuscript), 3rd class, 
Ic per 2 oz, 

Proprietary Articles (put up in fixed quantities by the manu- 
facturer, for sale, in such manner as to protect the articles, 
and so that each package, in its simplest mercantile form, 
may be readily examined), 4th class, 1c per oz. 

Receipt-books (blank), 3rd class, tc per 2 oz. 

Receipts (printed, filled out in writing or with hand-stamped 
or written signatures), Ist class, 2c per oz. 

Reproductions (or imitations of hand or typewritten matter 
mailed at postoffice window in minimum number of 20 
identical copies), 3rd class, 1c per 20z. (When not mailed 
at postoffice window), Ist class, 2c per oz. 

Rulers (wooden or metal, bearing printed advertisements), 
4th class, Ic per oz. 

Samples of cloth, flour or other manufactured grain for food 
purposes, and merchandise (q. v.), 4th class, 1c per oz. 

Sealed Packages (proprietary articles), 4th class, re per oz. 

Sealed Matter (and matter so wrapped as not to be easily 
examined, except proprietary articles, and articles that may 
be enclosed in transparent envelopes), 1st class, 2c per oz. 

Seeds, Scions and Roots (special rate), 4th class, 1c per 2 02. 

Sheet Music, 3rd class, 1c per 2 oz. 

Stationery, 4th class, 1c per oz. 

Stenographic Notes, 1st class, 2c per oz. 

Tags (printed), 3rd class, 1c per 2 oz. Blank address, 4th 
class, Ic per oz. 

Tin-types, 4th class, re per oz. 

Typewritten Matter (also original letter-press and manifold 
copies thereof), Ist class, 2c per oz. 
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The writer does the most who gives his 
reader the most knowledge and takes from 
him the least time.—Sipney Smrrx. 


U.S. Treasury Notes, 3rd class, re per 2 oz. 

Valentines (printed), 3rd class, 1c per 2 oz. 

Visiting Cards, 3rd class, rc per 2 oz. (Bearing written 
name), 4th class, 2c per oz. 

Wall Paper, 4th class, Ic per oz. 

Water Colors (paintings), 4th class, Ic per oz. 

Wood-cuts (prints), 3rd class, Ic per 2 oz. 

Wrapping Paper (printed or unprinted), 4th class, 1c per oz. 

Writing (hand or typewriting, letter-press or manifold copies 
of same, sealed or unsealed), rst class, 2c per oz. 


CLASSIFICATION OF DOMESTIC MAIL MATTER 
With Rates of Postage. 


FIRST-CLASS MATTER, 
Letters, sealed or unsealed, all matter wholly or partly in 
writing (except that which is permissible in and on third and 
fourth-class matter), and all articles sealed or otherwise closed 
against the inspection of postmasters (except sealed packages 
of proprietary articles of merchandise put up in fixed quan- 
tities by the manufacturer so that each package may be exam- 
ined in its simplest mercantile form). 


POSTAGE. 


Two cents each ounce or fraction thereof. 
No limit of weight. 
Postal cards and private mailing cards, 1c each. 


SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 


Newspapers and periodical publications that are issued at 
stated intervals, as frequently as four times a year; which 
bear a date of issue, and are numbered consecutively; are 
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We do not commonly find men of superior 
sense amongst those of the highest fortunes. 
—JUVENAL. 


issued from a known office of publication, are formed of 
ptinted paper sheets, without board, cloth, leather, or other 
substantial binding, and have been entered as second-class 
matter at a postoffice. Such publications must be originated 
and published for the dissemination of information of a public 
character, or devoted to literature, the sciences, art, or some 
special industry; must have a legitimate list of subscribers, 
and must not be designed primarily for advertising purposes, 
or for free circulation or circulation at nominal rates; except 
that publications issued by benevolent or fraternal societies 
(with a membership of 1,000 or more and published at least 
four times a year), incorporated institutions of learning, and 
trades unions; publications of professional, historical or scien- 
tific societies, and state boards of health, and publications 
issued by state departments of agriculture as frequently as 
four times a year, without advertising, are entitled to entry as 
second-class, without restriction as to list of subscribers. 


POSTAGE. 


One cent per pound when mailed by publishers and news 
agents, except for local delivery by carrier, in which case the 
Tates are one cent on each copy (except weekly newspapers, 
which are one cent per pound, and periodicals in excess of 2 
oz., which are two cents each) ; and except that free circula- 
j tion is accorded publications, at other than letter carrier 
offices, in the county where published. 

One cent for each four ounces when mailed by others than 
publishers or news agents, whether for, local delivery by car- 
tier or otherwise. 


There is no limit of weight to second-class matter. 


THIRD-CLASS MATTER. 


Books, circulars and matter wholly in print (not em- 
braced in second-class matter) ; engravings, lithographs, 
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True merit is like a river; the deeper it is 
the less noise it makes,—Harivax, 


wood-cuts, photographs, printed legal blanks, proof-sheets 
accompanied by manuscript, and matter reproduced upon 
paper or card-board by the cyclostyle, mimeograph, neostyle 
or any other mechanical process easy of recognition (except 
typewriting), when not in the nature of personal correspond- 
ence, and if presented at the postoflice window in the mini- 
mum number of 20 identical copies. 


POSTAGE. 


One cent for each 2 oz., or fraction thereof. 

Limit of weight, 4 pounds (except single books weighing 
in excess of that amount, and free government matter, to 
which there is no limit). 


FOURTH-CLASS MATTER, 


Merchandise, and matter not included in any of above 
classes, which is not in its form or nature liable to destroy or 
damage the contents of the mail-bag, or harm persons engaged 
in the mail service. 

POSTAGE. 

One cent for each ounce or fraction thereof. 

Limit of weight, 4 pounds (except that for packages con- 
taining liquids, the limit is 4 ounces liquid measure), 


PERMISSIBLE ADDITIONS TO SECOND, THIRD AND FOURTH-CLASS 
MATTER. 


Upon second-class matter, besides the address, may be 
written or printed the name and address of the publisher or 
sender; printed title and place of publication; date when sub- 
scription expires; corrections of typographical errors; marks 
calling attention to passages; and words “sample copy” or 
“marked copy,” when they are such. 

Publishers or news agents may enclose in second-class 
matter bills, orders and receipts for subscriptions in such 
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Dispatch is the life of business, and method is 
the soul of dispatch —MaTruEws. 


form as to give simply the name, place of publication, sub- 
scription price of the publication or the subscription due 
thereon. 

Upon third-class matter, besides the address, may be 
written the name, address and occupation of the sender, pre- 
ceded by the word “from ;” marks to call attention to words 
or passages in the text; correction of typographical errors; 
and upon a blank leaf or cover a simple inscription or dedica- 
tion, and upon the wrapper, cover or label may be printed or 
written a simple description of the contents. 

Upon fourth-tlass matter, besides the address, may be 
written the sender’s name, address and occupation; and any 
marks, numbers, names or letters to designate the contents. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE. 


All Foreign Countries, Except Canada and Mexico. 


Letters, per 15 grams (34 02.).......-.2055 abot adeeb 5c 
Single postal cards, ,6ach ss). cs.c00 > oh yc ssc amesinn nsieses 2c 
Double postal cards, ACH sss csc caves sieiencmse cue csievees 4c 
Private mailing cards, each.......... o's ab Spi Wile, alee pea Nos 2c 
Newspaper and other printed matter, per 2 ounces........ Ic 


COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 


Packets not in excess Of 10 0Z....-..ceeeee eee teeenerees 5c 
Packets in excess of 10 ounces, for each 2 ounces or frac- 
THOM RESTO Se sa:c sv ah eas Xie 2% Salkh sek ea cace verte sestansts Ic 
Packets not in excess Of 4 0Z........ccecceeeeereeteeeee 2c 
Packets in excess of 4 ounces, for each 2 ounces or frac- 
PLOMSERRTAISE Seeley state caiedy o's ous ea nit ala aatuiaeeo obiteseeteles Ic 
Registration fee on letters or other articles......-sesyer0 8C 
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The shortest way to do many things is to do 
only one thing at a time.—Cxc1,. 


Packages of samples must not exceed 12 oz. in weight, 12 
inches in length, 8 inches in breadth, and 4 inches in depth; 
if a roll—12 inches in length and 6 inches in diameter. 


TO CANADA, 


Same rates as for United States, except that “Commer- 
cial Papers” are transmissible at the postage rates given 
above, under head “Commercial Papers;” that packages of 
seeds, plants, etc., are subject to the postage rate of one cent 
per ounce, and that the following articles are absolutely ex- 
cluded from the mails, without regard to the amount of post- 
age prepaid, or the manner in which they are wrapped, viz.: 

All sealed packages other than letters in their usual and 
ordinary form; all packages (except single volumes of printed 
books and packages of second-class matter), which weigh 
more than 4 pounds 6 ounces; Police Gazette, Police News, 
and publications which violate any copyright law of Canada. 


TO MEXICO. 


Same rates as for United States. except that articles of 
miscellaneous merchandise (fourth-class matter), not sent as 
bona-fide trade samples, are required to be sent by “Parcels- 
Post ;” and that the following articles are absolutely excluded 
from the mails, without regard to the amount of postage pre- 
paid or the manner in which they are wrapped, viz.: 

All sealed packages other than letters, in their usual and 
ordinary form; all packages (including packages of second- 
class matter, which weigh more than 4 pounds 6 ounces) ex- 
cept such as are sent by “Parcels-Post;” liquids, pastes, con- 
fections, and fatty substances; publications which violate any 
copyright law of Mexico. 

Single volumes of printed books in unsealed packages are 
transmissible to Mexico in the regular mails without limit as 
to weight. “Commercial papers” and bona-fide trade samples 
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Method facilitates every kind of business, and 
by making it easy makes it agreeable and also 
successful.—Smnmons. 


are transmissible to Mexico in the regular mails at the post- 
age rate given above, under the head “Commercial Papers” 
and “Samples of Merchandise,” respectively. 


TO CUBA, ITAWAII, GUAM, PUERTO RICO AND PHILIPPINES. 


Domestic rates and conditions apply to all classes of mail 
matter for above countries. 


PARCELS POST, 


Unsealed packages of mailable merchandise may be sent 
by Parcels-Post to Jamaica, including the Turks and Caicos 
Islands, Barbadoes, The Bahamas, British Honduras, Repub- 
lic of Honduras, Mexico, The Republic of Hawaii (Sandwich 
Islands), The Leeward Islands, The Republic of Colombia, 
Salvador, Costa Rica, the Danish West India Islands—St. 
Thomas, St, Croix, and St. John—British Guiana, The Wind- 
ward Islands, Trinidad, Chili, Newfoundland, Germany, 
Nicaragua, Guatemala, New Zealand, Venezuela and Bolivia, 
at the postage rate, and subject to the conditions herein pre- 
scribed: 

Limit of weight, 11 pounds. 

Greatest length, 3 feet 6 inches. 

Greatest length and girth combined, 6 feet. 

Postage, 12 cents a pound or fraction thereof. 

Postage to Chili, 20 cents a pound. 

Except that parcels for Colombia, Costa Rica and Mexico 
must not measure more than two (2) feet in length or 
more than four (4) feet in girth, and that the limit of weight 
to certain points in Mexico is 4 pounds 6 ounces. (Inquiry 
should be made at the postoffice with regard to limit of weight 
on parcels to Mexico.) 

Parcels should be mailed at the postoffice, where a “Cus- 
toms Declaration” must be made out and attached to the par- 
cel, and a certificate of mailing will be given to the sender. 
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The mind grows narrow in proportion as the 
soul grows corrupt.—RovussEAv. 


See that the parcel is securely packed, so that it can be 
safely transmitted in the ordinary mail sacks, and that it is so 
wrapped or enclosed that its contents can be easily examined 
by postmasters and customs officers. 


PROHIBITED ARTICLES. 


The following articles cannot be sent by Parcels Post: 

Publications which violate the copyright laws of the coun- 
try of destination; poisons and explosive or inflammable sub- 
stances; liquids and substances which easily liquefy; confec- 
tions and pastes; live or dead animals, except dead insects and 
reptiles, when thoroughly dried; fruits and vegetables, and 
substances which exhale a bad odor; lottery tickets, lottery 
advertisements, or lottery circulars; all obscene or immoral 
articles; articles which might in any way damage or destroy 
the mails or injure the persons handling them; and opium in 
parcels for or from the Republic of Hawaii. 


UNITED STATES POSTAL AGENCY 
AT SHANGHAI. 


Articles addressed for delivery at the following places in 


China, viz.: 
Cheefoo, or Yenti, Pekin, 
Chin Kiang, Hang Chow, 
Chun King, Hankow, 
Kaiping, Ichang, 
Kaigan, Shanghai, 
Kiukiang, Taku, 
Nanking, Tientsin, 
Newchwang, Wenchow, 
Ning Po, Wuchang, 
Ourga, Wunu, 


Foo Chow, 
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The mind is its own place, and in itself can 
make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.—MILTon, 


are transmissible in the mails made up in San Francisco and 
Tacoma for the U. S. Postal Agency at Shanghai. 

Articles of every kind and nature which are admitted to 
the United States domestic mails are admitted to the mails 
exchanged between the United States and the United States 
Postal Agency at Shanghai, China; subject, however, to the 
following rates of postage, which must be prepaid in all cases, 
by means of United States postage stamps, on all articles ex- 
cept official correspondence in “penalty” envelopes: 

First-class matter, 2c for each half ounce or fraction of hali 
ounce. 

Postal Cards, single, 1c each; double, 2c each. 

Second-class matter, 1 cent a pound when mailed by pub- 
lishers or news agents. When mailed by others, 1c for each 
4 ounces or fraction thereof. 

Third-class matter, 1c for each 2 ounces Or fraction of 2 
ounces. 

Fourth-class matter, 1c for each ounce or fraction of an 
ounce. 

Registration fee, 8c. 

Articles other than letters in their usual and ordinary form 
must not be closed against inspection, but must be so wrapped 
or inclosed that they may be readily and thoroughly examined 
by postmasters and customs officers. 

Articles of the Fourth-class admitted to the Mails only 
under certain conditions: 


Acids (not destruc- Candles (hard). 
tive). Chinaware. 

Artists’ materials, Cider. 

Barometers. Confectionery. 

Bottles. Crockery. 

Butter. Cutlery. 

Cake. Drugs. 


Candles (tallow). Earthenware. 
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Frame your mind to mirth and merriment, 
Which bar a thousand harms and lengthen life. 


—SHAKESPEARE. 

Eyeglasses. Paints. 
Fishhooks. Pastes. 
Flour. Pastry. 
Frames (pictures, Pens. 

with glass). Pepper. 
Glassware. Periumery. 
Grease, Razors. 
Groceries. Salves. 
Hardware. Saws. 
Honey. Scissors. 
Ink. Shears, 
Ink powders. Skates. 
Knives. Snuff. 
Lime (slack). Soap (soft). 
Lard. Spectacles. 
Liquids. Spices. 
Magic lanterns, Sugar. 
Medicine. Syrups. 
‘Molasses. F Thermometers. 
Nails. Tinware. 
Needles. Tools. 
Oils. Varnish. 
Ointments. Vegetables (dried). 
Opera glasses. Wire goods. 


CONDITIONS OF MAILING, 


Ist. When not liquid or liquefiable, it must be placed in 
a bag, box, or removable envelope or wrapping, made of paper, 
cloth, or parchment. : 

2nd. Such bag, box, envelope, or wrapping must again be 
placed in a box or tube made of metal or some hard wood with 
sliding clasp or screw-lid. 
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Our bravest and best lessons are not learned 
through success, but through misadventure, 
—A. B, ALcorT. 


3rd. In cases of articles liable to break, the inside box, 
bag, envelope, or wrapping must be surrounded by sawdust, 
cotton, or other clastic substance. 

4th. Admissible liquids and oils (not exceeding 4 ounces 
liquid measure), pastes, salves, or articles easily liquefiable, 
must conform to the following conditions: When in glass 
bottles or vials, such bottles or vials must be strong enough 
to stand the shock of handling in the mails, and must be 
enclosed in a metal, wooden, or papier-mache block or tube 
not less than three-sixteenths of an inch thick in the thinnest 
part, strong enough to support the weight of mails piled in 
bags and resist rough handling; and there must be provided 
between the bottle and said block or tube a cushion of cotton, 
felt, or other like substance, sufficient to protect the glass 
from shock in handling; the block or tube to be impervious to 
liquid, including oils, and to be closed by a tightly fitting lid 
or cover of wood or metal, with a rubber or other pad so ad- 
justed as to prevent the leakage of the contents in case of 
breaking the glass. When inclosed in a tin cylinder, metal 
case or tube, such cylinder, case or tube should have a lid or 
cover so secured as to male the case or tube water-tight, and 
should be securely fastened in a wooden or papier-mache 
block (open only at one end) and not less in thickness and 
strength than above described. 

5th. In case of sharp-pointed instruments, the points must 
be capped or encased so that they may not by any means be 
liable to cut through their enclosure; and where they have 
blades, such blades must be bound with wire so that they 
shall remain firmly attached to each other, and within their 
handles or sockets, 
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The habit of committing our thoughts to 
writing is a powerful means of expanding the 
mind and producing a logical and systematic 
arrangement of our views,—Buaixie. 


ARTICLES WHICH ARE UNMAILABLE. 


Alcohol and alcoholic 


Indecent matter. 


liquors. Inflammables. 
Ale. Insects (except queen 
Animals (alive or bees). 
dead). Kerosene. 
Beer. Lime (not slack). 
Benzine, Lottery matter. 
Birds (alive or dead). ‘Malt liquor. 
Bugs (alive). Matches. 
Caps (gun, explosive). Naphtha. 
Cartridges. Obscene matter. 
Cigar lighters, with Poisons. r 
caps. Reptiles (alive or 
Defamatory matter. dead). 
Explosives. Revolvers (not 
Fertilizers. detached). 
Firearms (not Scurrilous matter. 
detached). Snakes (alive or dead), 
Firecrackers. Specimens of disease 
Fireworks. germs. 
Fraudulent schemes. Turpentine. 
Fruits (liable to de- Vegetables (liable to 
composition). decomposition). 
Gasoline, Whisky. 


Wine. 
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Any man may make a mistake, but no one but 
a fool would continue it.—CicERo. 


MONEY ORDER SYSTEM. 


DOMESTIC MONEY ORDERS—FEES. 


For sums not exceeding..........+.ee0seees $950... ee 
Over $ 2 50 and not exceeding............. ue aetyer eke 
Over 5 00 and not exceeding............. 10 00.... 8c 
Over 10 00 and not exceeding,............ 20 00.,.. 10 
Over 20 00 and not exceeding............. 30 00,... 12c 
Over 30 00 and not exceeding............+ 40 00.... I5¢ 
Over 40 00 and not exceeding............. 50 00.... 18¢ 
Over 50 00 and not exceeding............. 60 00.... 20 
Over 60 00 and not exceeding............. 75 00.... 25¢ 
‘ Over 75 00 and not exceeding,....... Paces) LODOO. J66 Z0C 


INTERNATIONAL MONEY ORDERS—FEES. 


For sums not exceeding................. ..$ 10 00.... 10 
Over $10 00 and not exceeding........... a) OOD, <'ct0 1 BOC 
Over 20 00 and not exceeding............ 30 00.... 30c 
Over 3000 and not exceeding........... + 40 00.... 40c 
Over 40 00 and not exceeding............ 50 00.... 50 
Over 50 00 and not exceeding............ 60 00.... 60c 
Over 60 00 and not exceeding............ JO 00.... 70C 
Over 70 oo and not exceeding............ 80 00.... 80c 
Over 80 00 and not exceeding............ QO 00.... goc 
Over 90 00 and not exceeding,,......... + 100 00....100C 


LIMIT OF AMOUNT OF SINGLE ORDERS, 


A single money order may include any amount from one 
cent to one hundred dollars, inclusive, except when payable in 
Great Britain and Ireland, Cape Colony or Jamaica, in which 
case the limit is $50; but must not contain a fractional part of 
a cent. 
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No man has become great or good except 
through many and great mistakes,—GLaDSTONE. 


PAYMENT OF ORDERS, 


Every person who applies for payment of a money order is 
required to prove his identity, unless the applicant is known to 
be the rightful owner of the order. 

The payee of a money order may, by his written indorse- 
ment thereon, direct it to be paid to any person whom he may 
designate, 

REPAYMENT OF MONEY ORDERS. 


Repayment of a money order can be made to the person 
who originally obtained it at the issuing office and by the 
return of the order; but the fee paid cannot be returned. 


DUPLICATE ORDERS— HOW OBTAINED. 


In case a money order is lost or destroyed, or becomes 
invalid, as all money orders do after the expiration of one 
year, a duplicate will be issued by the department at Wash- 
ington, on application therefor from either the remitter, payee 
or endorsee of the original. Such application must be made 
at either the office of issue or payment, and proper blanks will 
be furnished for that purpose at any money order postoffice. 


PAYMENT UPON POWER OF ATTORNEY. 


Persons signing money orders by power of attorney are re- 
quired to file a certified copy of such power of attorney, or a 
written order, with the paying postmaster, before payment 
can be effected. 


REGISTRY SYSTEM. 


Any article of the first, second, third or fourth-class of mail 
matter may be registered at any postoffice in the United States, 
unless absolutely unmailable. All matter must be presented 
at the Registry office so that it may be entered and a receipt 
given therefor. 


SR en 
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In adversity assume the countenance of pros- 
perity, and in prosperity moderate the temper and 
desires.—Livy. 


Every letter presented for registration must first be fully 
and legibly addressed and securely sealed by the sender, and 
all letters and other articles must also have the name and 
address of the sender indorsed thereon in writing or print be- 
fore they can be registered. 

Postmasters and their employes are forbidden to address a 
registered letter or package for the sender, or to place con- 
tents therein, or to seal it, or to affix the stamps thereto; this 
must in all cases be done by the sender. Registered mail mat- 
ter can only be delivered to the addressees in person or on 
their written order, and can be forwarded from one postoffice 
to another only upon a written order signed by the addressee. 

The fee for registered matter is 8 cents for each letter or 
parcel, to be affixed in stamps, in addition to the postage. 
Full prepayment of postage and fee is required. 

A return receipt, signed by the addressee and showing de- 
livery and date of delivery, is returned to the sender of each 
domestic registered letter or parcel, for which there is no 
extra charge. 

All persons calling for registered matter should be pre- 
pared to furnish reasonable proof of their identity, to guard 
against fraud. 

Forcign matter is subject to the same regulations as for 
domestic matter, except that the sender of any registered 
article may obtain assurance of its receipt by the person ad- 
dressed only by indorsing it with the words, “Return receipt 
requested.” 


REGISTERED LETTER INDEMNITY. 


Owners of first-class registered matter shall be indemnified 
for losses thereof in the mails, the indemnity to be paid out of 
the postal revenues, but in no case to exceed twenty-five dol- 
lars for any one registered piece, or the actual value thereof 
when that is less than twenty-five dollars. 
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Modesty seldom resides in a breast that is not 
enriched with noble virtues.—GoLDsMITH. 


REGISTRATION BY CARRIERS, 


Letter carriers are authorized to register letters on their 
routes in conformity with the following regulations: 

1, Only letters can be registered; and they must be ready 
in every respect when the carrier calls, for he is forbidden, on 
pain of dismissal, to wait even a fraction of a minute longer 
than is necessary to write the receipt. 

2, Every letter must be inclosed in an envelope strong 
enough to safely carry contents, and be in perfect condition. 
The envelope must bear name and address of sender, name 
of addressee and his postoffice address; and have the postage 
and registry fee prepaid, either with stamps attached, or in 
money. The writing on envelope must be’plain and legible. 

If you have failed to comply with any of these require- 
ments, the carrier is obliged to refuse the letter and hand you 
card of instructions. If it be properly prepared, he will regis- 
ter the letter on his next trip. 

Your receipt will be written by him and show the amount 
of money paid him for postage and fee, when stamps are not 
attached to your letter. If there be a surplus, it will be re- 
turned to you from the postoffice. 

Carriers are forbidden to make oral explanations or engage 
in discussions with patrons, to register Ietters free, to advance 
money or stamps to pay postage. This card shows plainly 
their duty in every case, and the rules laid down in it must be 
strictly complied with. 

If it be found that your letter is unmailable for any cause 
when it reaches the postoffice, you will be notified direct, 
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Men are seldom more innocently employed 
than when they are honestly making money. 
—JOHNSON. 


DELIVERY OF MAIL. 


LETTER CARRIER REGULATIONS, 


Carriers are required to be prompt in making deliveries ; 

To be courteous in their intercourse with the public; 

To deliver mail only to the persons addressed or their au- 
thorized agents (including servants, clerks, housekeepers and 
others to whom such deliveries are recognized as valid by the 
addressees) ; 

To receive all prepaid letters, postal cards and small pack 
ages handed them for mailing while on their routes; 

To collect the postage due on any mail matter delivered by 
them; and 

To report promptly the condition of street letter boxes 
which are out of repair or in need of painting; 

1 Carriers are forbidden to deliver any mailable matter 
which has not passed through the postoffice; 

To deliver mail on the street, except to the persons known 
to be the addressees, and then only when it can be done with- 
out unreasonable delay ; 

To exhibit or give information concerning any mail matter 
to others than those addressed ; 

To return to any person letters deposited in the street 
letter boxes before the same have been taken to the postoffice; 

To throw mail matter into windows or halls, unless 
specially instructed; they must ring the bell or knock, and 
wait a reasonable time for an answer; 

To deliver mail at unoccupied premises; 

To drink intoxicating liquor while on duty; 

To do clerical work while on duty; 

To engage in any private business during the hours of 
their official duty; 

To indulge in loud talking, profane language or smoking 
while in the office or on their routes; 
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Morality does not make a Christian, yet no 
man can be a Christian without it. 
—BisHop WILSON. 


To sell tickets or other articles while on or off duty; 

To issue for profit souvenirs, postal hand-books, cards or 
addresses, either in person or through others, while on or off 
duty; 

To solicit gifts of money or goods; 

To borrow money on their routes; 

To contract debts which they are unable to pay; 

Carriers are not required to deliver packages, the weight 
or bulk of which would tend to delay the delivery of letters or 
other mail matter; when such packages are received notice is 
sent to the addressce to send or call for them at the postoffice. 

They are not required to run the risk of being bitten by 
vicious dogs in making delivery of mail. 


GENERAL DELIVERY. 


All mail matter bearing no street or box address, and all 
matter found undeliverable at its street address (of which the 
correct address is not known and cannot be found in the direc- 
tory), is placed in the general delivery to await call. If bear- 
ing the name and address of the sender, with a request to re- 
turn within a specified time, it is, if uncalled for, returned at 
the expiration of that time; if no particular time is named in 
the request, or if it bears the name and address of the sender 
only, without request to return, it is returned at the expiration 
of thirty days, if not previously called for. Matter intended 
to be called for at the general delivery should be addressed 
“General Delivery.” 

Unclaimed letters and valuable matter of the third and 
fourth class (when the name and address of the sender does 
not appear on the outside cover) are advertised weekly at 
postoffices of the first, second and third class, and monthly at 
fourth-class postoffices, 
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A careless song with a little nonsense in it 
now and then does not misbecome a monarch. 
- —WALPOLE. 


Advertised matter, unclaimed at the expiration of two 
weeks at first, second and third-class postoffices, and thirty 
days at fourth-class postoffices, is sent to the Dead Letter 
Office. 


SPECIAL DELIVERY SYSTEM. 


The special delivery system provides for the issue of a 
special stamp, of the face valuation of ten cents, which, when 
attached to a letter or package (in addition to the lawful post- 
age thereon) will entitle such letter or package to immediate 
delivery within the carrier limit of a free delivery office in the 
United States, between the hours of 7 a, m. and 11 p, m. daily, 
except Sunday; and at other postoffices between the hours of 
7 a, m. and 7 p. m., within a radius of one mile from the post- 
office. Although the regulations do not require it, all the 
ee. offices make provision for special delivery on Sun- 

ay. 

When a special delivery letter is offered at its address, and 
delivery cannot be effected for any reason, it cannot be again 
offered for delivery (either at the original address or else- 
where) as a special delivery letter, but will be delivered as 
soon after its return to the postoffice as possible by letter car- 
rier. 

The receipt of the addressee (or person authorized to re- 
ceive his mail) is obtained upon the delivery of every special 
delivery letter and kept on file at the office of delivery. De- 
livery to the addressee in person may be had by indorsing on 
the envelope “For personal delivery only,” or similar words. 


INFORMATION FOR THE PUBLIC. 
See that the proper postage is prepaid. 
Have your letters and packages properly addressed. 
Have your card with a request to return upon the face of 


the envelope, so that in case of non-delivery it will be returned 
directly to you. 
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Let thy child’s first lesson be obedience, and 
the second may be what thou wilt.—FuLLer. 


Do not hold your mail until the closing of business, but 
mail it at frequent intervals during the day. 

Postage stamps are neither redeemable nor exchangeable 
for those of other denominations. 

All letters and packages with valuable contents should be 
registered, as it is almost impossible to trace losses of ordi- 
nary mail matter. 

Stamped envelopes, which have been spoiled by misdirec- 
tion or other cause, and which have not been canceled, if in a 
substantially whole condition, will be redeemed for the value 
of the postage on them, payable in stamps. 

Mail matter deposited on the top of letter boxes is not in 
the custody of the postoffice. It is almost of daily occurrence 
to receive packages which have been deposited in this manner 
with the stamps torn off the wrapper by dishonest persons. 

From ten to twenty minutes are required to transfer the 
mails from the central office to the depots; therefore, mail 
should be in the central office not less than one-half hour be- 
fore the departure of the trains, and as much earlier as pos- 
sible. 

It is of daily occurrence that letters intended for registra- 
tion are received with the ordinary mail. Demand of your 
messengers the receipt of this office, which is always given for 
matter that is presented at the registry window for registra- 
tion. Otherwise your letter or parcel may not be registered. 

When mail matter is returned to the sender for more post- 
age or for better direction, care should be taken to erase the 
rubber stamp impression put on by the postoffice before again 
placing the article in the mail, or, better still, a new envelope 
or wrapper should be used. 

Merchants and others desiring to mail circulars, catalogue 
and other mail matter in quantities of two thousand (2,000) 
or more pieces, can secure the use of the United States mail 
sacks upon the condition that matter to be sent is separated 
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One of the mistakes in the conduct of human 
life is to suppose that other men’s opinions are 
to make us happy.— Burton. 


by states according to addresses. This privilege can only be 
secured by calling at the postoffice and signing a contract to 
be responsible for the return of the sacks. 

Special request envelopes must be purchased of and or- 
dered by the postmaster, and will only be delivered by the 
Department to the purchaser through the postmaster. 

When stamped envelopes, bearing a return request, are 
purchased in lots of 500 and upwards, the Government will 
print on them the card of the sender, containing the name and 
address, free of charge. 

Postmasters and other postal employes are strictly pro- 
hibited from making public names, addresses or private in- 
formation obtained in the discharge of their official duties. 

Persons desiring to recall mail matter which has been dis- 
patched must do so through the postmaster at the office of 
mailing. 

Letters and packages addressed to fictitious persons, firms 
and to initials, unless directed to be delivered at a postoffice 
box, to street and number, or in care of a certain person or 
firm, are undeliverable. 

When a letter for one person is delivered to another of the 
same name who opens it and returns it to the postoffice, the 
postmaster will reseal the letter in the presence of the person 
who opened it and request him to write upon it the words 
“Opened by me through mistake,” and sign his name; he will 
then replace the letter in the postoffice. 

Letters for delivery in the United States, Canada or 
Mexico will be forwarded if one full rate of postage (2 cents) 
is paid, even if they be overweight. Letters to all other for- 
eign countries will be forwarded without postage, but upon 
their arrival at destination will be charged with double the 
zee postage, which must be paid by addressee before de- 
ivery. 
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A place for everything, and everything in its 
place. FRANKLIN. 


Postal cards, upon which are written a demand for the 
payment of an account, together with other matter of a threat- 
ening nature and matter which refiects injuriously upon the 
character or conduct of the person addressed, are unmailable. 
A request for the payment of an account, without these ob- 
jectionable features, may be made on a postal card. 


MAIL IN DISPUTE. 


When a firm or company dissolve partnership and conten- 
tion arises as to whom mail matter addressed to the former 
concern shall be delivered, the postmaster will require them 
to designate a third person to receive the mail, retaining all 
matter in the meantime. If no one is designated, nor an 
agreement between the parties reached within thirty days 
from the date when delivery ceased, all mail in dispute will be 
sent to the Dead Letter Office, pending an agreement or the 
appointment of a receiver, except matter bearing a return re- 
quest on the envelope, which will be duly returned to the 
sender, marked “In dispute.” 


DELIVERY OF MAIL TO MINORS. 


Where minor children reside with their parents, the father, 
or if he be dead the mother, generally is entitled to direct the 
disposition of mail matter addressed to such minors, and un- 
less the minors be under guardianship, may authorize another 
to receive mail matter addressed to them, although they be 
not residing with the parent, and the postmaster should de- 
liver accordingly, requiring directions in writing if he deem 
it necessary. In the absence of directions from a parent or 
guardian, or one authorized to control his correspondence, 
mail matter addressed to a minor may be delivered to him. 


PRIVATE MAILING CARDS. 


Private mailing cards must conform to the following con- 
ditions : 
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Could we see when and where we are to meet 
again, we would be more tender when we bid our 
friends goodby.—Ourpa. 


1. Each card must be an unfolded piece of cardboard, not 
exceeding 334 by 534 inches, and not less than 215/16 by 
415/16 inches in size. 


2. The quality and weight must be substantially that of 
the Government postal card of like size. 


3. They may be of any color which does not interfere with 
the legibility of the address. 


4. Each card must bear these words at the top of the 
address side: “Private Mailing Card—Authorized by Act of 
Congress, May 19, 1898,” placed thereon by means of printing 
or hand-stamp. 


5. Cards conforming to the conditions of paragraphs 1 to 
4, inclusive, are admissible for transmission in the domestic 
mails, including Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Philippine 
Islands, and to places in Canada and Mexico, at the postage 
rate of one cent each, prepaid by stamps affixed. 


6. Cards conforming to the conditions of paragraphs 1 to 
4, inclusive, will be rendered admissible to the Postal Union 
mails by the addition of the words “Postal Card—Carte 
Postal” on the face near the top, either by writing, printing or 
hand-stamp, at the postage rate of two cents each, prepaid 
by stamps affixed. 


7. The message on cards may be in writing or in print, 
and the message aside may bear advertisements and illustra- 
tions in any color. 


8. The face of the cards shall be reserved for postage 
stamps, postmarks and addresses, which latter may be in writ- 
ing, printing or by means of a stamp or adhesive label of not 
more than three-fourths of an inch by two inches in size; 
provided, that the sender may in the same manner place his 
name and address on the back or the face of the card, and 
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I do love my country’s good with a respect 
more tender, more holy, more profound, than mine 
own life.—SHAKESPEARE. 


that advertisements and illustrations may be printed on the 
face of the cards if they do not interfere with a perfectly dis- 
tinct address and postmark. 


9. When Private Mailing Cards are prepared by printers 
and stationers for sale, they should, in addition to conforming 
to all the conditions of paragraphs 1 to 4, inclusive, bear on 
the face near the top the words “Postal Card—Carte Postale,” 
which addition will render them admissible to the Postal 
Union, as well as the domestic mails. Such cards should also 
bear in the upper right-hand corner of the face an oblong 
diagram containing the words “Paste postage stamp here,” 
and across the bottom the words “This side for the address.” 


10. The words “Private Mailing Card” are permissible 
only on cards that conform to the conditions prescribed by 
this order; other cards bearing these words, or otherwise 
purporting to be issued under authority of the Act of May 
19, 1898, are inadmissible to the mails, 


DROP LETTERS. 


A drop letter is one addressed to a person within the de- 
livery of the postoffice at which it is posted. Such letters re- 
quire regular postage, except at offices where carrier service 
is not established, when the rate is one cent for each ounce 
or fraction thereof. 


PRINTED MATTER. 


Printed matter is the reproduction upon paper, or card 
board, by any process except that of hand or typewriting, of 
any words, letters, characters, figures, or images, or any com- 
bination thereof, not having the character of an actual per- 
sonal correspondence, provided it is easy of recognition, as 
such, 
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The discovery of what is true and the practice 
of that which is good, are the two most important 
objects of philosophy.—VoLTAIRE. 


CIRCULARS, 

A circular is a printed letter which, according to internal 
evidence, is being sent in identical terms to many persons. 
They may contain written date of mailing; name of addressee 
or sender, correction of typographical errors; and matter in- 
serted with a hand-stamp; but no writing in the body of the 
circular to complete the sense or convey special information. 
To be entitled to the third-class rate of postage, circulars 
must be mailed at the postoffice window in quantities of not 
less than twenty identical copies. 


ADVERTISING CARDS, 

Advertising cards are printed cards, containing advertising 
matter, which are circulated at the third-class rate of postage. 
When they are of such a nature that by attaching a signature 
they become personal communications, or when bearing writ- 
ten or marked date, which is not the date of the card but in- 
tended to convey special information, they are chargeable at 
the first-class rate of postage. There is no limit of size. 


MERCHANDISE. 

Miscellaneous articles and all matter not embraced in the 
first, second and third classes, which is not in its form or 
nature liable to destroy or damage the contents of the mail- 
bag, or harm the person of any one engaged in the postal 
service. 

PRINTS, 

Newspapers and periodical works, books stitched or bound, 
pamphlets, sheets of music, visiting cards, address cards, 
proofs of printing with or without the manuscripts relating 
thereto, papers with raised points for the use of the blind, 
engravings, photographs and albums containing photographs, 
pictures, drawings, plans, maps, catalogues, prospectuses, an- 
nouncements and notices of various kinds, whether printed, 
engraved, lithographed, or autographed, and in general, all 
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The seeds of repentance are sown in youth by 
pleasure, but the harvest is reaped in age by 
suffering.—Cor,ron. 


impressions or reproductions obtained upon paper, parchment 
or cardboard, by means of printing, engraving, lithographing 
and autographing, or any other mechanical process easy to 
recognize, except the copying-press and the typewriter. 


COMMERCIAL PAPERS. 


The following are considered as commercial papers, viz: 
All instruments or documents written or drawn wholly or 
partly by hand, which have not the character of an actual and 
personal correspondence, such as papers of legal procedure, 
deeds, way-bills or bills of lading, invoices, documents of in- 
surance companies, scores of sheets of manuscript music, 
manuscript of books, etc. 


VIOLATIONS OF POSTAL REGULATIONS. 


Conducting a postoffice without authority from the Post- 
master-General. 

Carrying letters or packets of first-class mail matter by pri- 
vate persons in competition with the U. S. mails. 

Using postage stamps in payment of pestage which have 
been previously used, although the same may not have been 
canceled. 

Postmasters are forbidden to assign to any person a P. O. 
box free of rent, or to rent a box for a longer term than three 
months, 

Postmasters and all postal employes are forbidden to make 
public the names and addresses of patrons of the postoffice 
or private information obtained in the discharge of their 
official duties. 

Postal employes are prohibited from being interested in any 
contract for carrying the mails. 

Postmasters are forbidden to give any endorsement, recom- 
mendation or testimonial to any private enterprise or business 
having any connection with the postal service. 
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Politeness is like an air cushion: There may 
be nothing in it, but it eases our jolts wonder- 
fully._EMERSON, 


Postmasters and other postal employes are strictly forbid- 
den to solicit or receive any assessments, subscriptions or con- 
tributions for political purposes from any officer or employee 
in the service of the United States. 

No person connected with the postal service, except those 
employed for that purpose in the Dead Letter Office, has au- 
thority, without legal warrant therefor, to break the seal of 
any letter passing through the mails. 

It is a violation of the postal laws to enclose any written 
matter in newspapers or packages which are prepared at less 
than letter postage. 

Postmasters are forbidden to recognize orders given by 
post2] employes in security for the payment of notes given by 
them to money-lending concerns from which they have bor- 
rowed money. 

Postmasters are forbidden to permit any person to leave 
or install upon their postoffice premises, for test or other pur- 
poses, any machine, invention or device, without specific au- 
thority from the Postoffice Department. 
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One is never more on trial than in the moment 
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SCHEDULE OF RATES FOR GOVERNMENT TELEGRAMS 


ON AND AFTER JULY 1, 1899. 
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Garner up pleasant thoughts in your mind, 
for pleasant thoughts make pleasant lives.— 
WILKINS. 


RURAL FREE DELIVERY REGULATIONS. 


PURPOSE, 


The purpose of the rural free delivery service is to give 
postal facilities to those who have none; to carry the mails 
daily to remote communities, the residents of which would 
have to travel from two to twelve miles to receive their letters 
and papers, 


HOW TO OBTAIN RURAL FREE DELIVERY. 


A petition for service must be made on the form prescribed 
by the Postoffice Department, which can be procured by ap- 
plying to the General Superintendent of the Free Delivery 
System, Washington, D. C. 

Requests for two or more routes should not be included in 
one petition ; a separate petition must be sent in for each route 
desired. 

Petitions, when properly signed by those desiring service 
and indorsed by the Representative in Congress, or by the 
United States Senator, should be forwarded to the First 
Assistant Postmaster-General, or to the General Superinten- 
dent of the Free-Delivery System, Washington, D. C. 


CONDITIONS. 


The roads must be good; this is absolutely essential. 

A rural free delivery route should, as a rule, be twenty to 
twenty-five miles in length and serve one hundred families. 
It should be so arranged that the carrier will not be required 
to retrace or travel over the same road twice the same day. 


HOW SERVICE IS ESTABLISHED, 


Upon receipt of a petition, favorably endorsed by the 
Representative in Congress, the United States Senator, of 
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Nothing is harder to direct than a man in pros- 


perity ; nothing more easily managed than one in 
adversity.—PLUTARCH. 


both, the Department refers the papers to the Special Agent 
in charge of the division which includes the State in which 
the petition originates. A Special Agent from this Division 
is assigned to visit the locality indicated, to investigate the 
conditions there and lay out the route (or routes) petitioned 
for, if, in his judgment, a favorable recommendation is advis- 
able. 

The Special Agent will, in case he recommends the service, 
examine applicants for the position of carrier, in accordance 
with the rules prescribed by the United States Civil Service 
Commission. 


BOXES, 


Persons living near the line of a route and desiring service 
must conform to the official regulations in regard thereto, and 
must agree to erect such boxes for the receipt of their mail as 
have been approved by the Department. 

Unless the boxes erected on the new routes are of approved 
pattern, they will not be served by rural carriers. 


DELIVERY BY RURAL CARRIERS. 


Rural carriers are not required to deliver mail to houses 
standing back from the main road, except in the cases of 
registered mail, special delivery, and pension letters. 

The patrons are expected to meet the Department half 
way, by affording the carriers every facility for the perform- 
ance of their duties, by keeping the roads open after heavy 
snow falls, and by using their influence with the proper 
authorities to maintain them in good repair at all seasons of 
the year and under all sorts of weather conditions. 

Rural carriers are forbidden to act as agents, salesmen, or 
solicitors for express companies, letter-box mantfacturers, 
wholesale houses, corporations, or firms, or to engage in any 
business or avocation which would interfere with the proper 
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That alone can be called true refinement which 
elevates the soul of man, purifying the manners 
by improving the intellect.—ColERIDGE. 


performance of their official duties. They may act as news 
agents, sell newspapers or periodicals on their own account, 
or accept and collect subscriptions for the same. 

When carriers receive newspapers or periodicals by ex- 
press or by other means outside the mails to be sold or de- 
livered on their routes, they, as news agents, will be required 
to pay postage on such matter at the second-class rate of 
postage (one cent per pound), except in the case of county 
papers, which are mailed free to subscribers residing in the 
county in which they are published. This order is not in- 
tended to prohibit carriers from performing private commis- 
sions for the accommodation of the patrons of their routes, 
so long as their doing so does not interfere with the regular 
and prompt performance of their duties. 

Carriers are absolutely forbidden to deviate from their 
routes as prescribed in the official orders establishing the ser- 
vice without direct authority therefor from the Department. 


CARRIERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Rural carriers are required to take with them on their 
trips, for the accommodation of their patrons, a sufficient sup- 
ply of stamps, stamped envelopes, postal cards, and news- 
‘paper wrappers. Postmasters are required to give credit to 
the carriers for stamp supplies to the extent of five dollars 


($5.00), to be accounted for each day; the carriers’ bonds 
being responsible therefor. 


CERTAIN DUTIES. 


If a carrier finds an unstamped letter in a letter-box and 
the requisite amount of money also deposited, he is to affix 
the necessary stamp. Patrons depositing money in boxes 
should wrap it securely in paper. The carrier is empowered 
to register letters or packages and to deliver the same, giving 
and taking the proper receipt on forms provided. He is also 
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If we have need of a strong will in order to do 
good, it is still more necessary for us in order not 
to do evil—Morz. 


authorized to accept money for money orders, giving receipts 
therefor, and, if the patrons of the delivery desire to make 
him their agent for this purpose, he may enclose the orders, 
when issued in addressed envelopes confided to his care, and 
mail them without returning them to the sender. 

Rural carriers are required to cancel stamps on all mail 
collected by them. 

A carrier should bring into the office from which he starts 
all mail collected on his route, excepting letters that are ad- 
dressed to patrons on his route, which can be delivered before 
he returns to the office. The only exception to this rule is in 
the case where a more prompt dispatch can be made by de- 
positing the collections at an intermediate office, which must 
not be done except by order of the Department. In such cases 
the postmaster at the intermediate office is entitled to the can- 
cellations on letters actually deposited in his office for dis- 
patch, 

RATES OF POSTAGE. 


The postage rates on matter handled by the rural free de- 
livery offices is the same as at other offices, except that the 
one-cent rate on drop letters does not, apply. Drop letters 
must be prepaid at two cents for each ounce or fraction 
thereof, 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT. 


INSTRUCTIONS AND DIRECTIONS FOR BRICK-LAYERS, 
MASONS, CARPENTERS, PLASTERERS, PLUMBERS, 
AND FOR DOING ALL SORTS OF TINKERING 
AND REPAIRING. 


“Genius is the gold in the mine, talent is the 
mine; talent is the miner who works and brings 
it out.”—Lord Blessington. 


| Redened man is more or less a ‘‘ Jack-at-all-trades,” and often 
finds it necessary to be his own carpenter, his own harness 
mender, or to do his own tinkering of some sort. Oftentimes he 
cannot, immediately, obtain the help required to repair a damage, 
and if he can, he could do the patching, mending, soldering, or 
make whatever is necessary to have done, at a very small percent- 
age of what the cost would be if he employed some one else to do it. 
In this department will be found practical information for 
everybody, no matter what his calling, and the hundreds of 
valuable directions and hints will annually save many times the 
cost of the whole book. 


Measurement of Brick-layers’ Work.—Brickwork is estimated 
from the number of bricks thick, estimating a brick at four inches 
wide. To find the dimensions of the walls of a building, measure 
half round it on the outside and half round it on the inside, add 
them together and multiply by the height of the wall. To find the 
number of bricks, multiply this by 734, as there are 7% bricks, 
8 inches long, 4 inches wide and 2 inches thick, in one foot area. 
Chimneys are, by some, measured as though they were solid, with 
the exception of the deduction for the opening from the hearth to 
the mantel. By some, they are girt or measured round for their 
breadth, the depth of the jambs being their thickness, and the 
height of the story their height; when measured this way, 20 
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Learning is wealth to the poor, and an aid to 
the young.—LavaTER. 


allowance is made for the opening between the floor and mantel. 
‘The chimney extending above the building is measured by girding 
it or measuring round it for the breadth and multiplying by its 
height and thickness. In estimating its thickness, count it one-half 
brick thicker than it really is, in consideration of the plastering 
and scaffolding. Im estimating the materials in walls, deduct all 
doors, windows or other openings. But for workmanship no such 
deductions are made, but the walls are measured as though solid, 
and measured on the outside; this is on account of the trouble the 
returns or angles are to the builder. There are a few other allow- 
ances for special features on some buildings, such as feathered 
gable ends, etc. 


Example.—The end wall of a house is 30 feet long, and 40 feet 
high to the eaves. To the height of 18 feet itis 4 bricks thick; 
12 feet is 3 bricks thick, and the remaining 10 feet is 2 bricks 
thick. Above this is the triangular gable 14 feet high and 1 brick 
thick, What are the number of bricks in the wall. 

goX18X 4X 7% 16,200 bricks in first story. 


g0X12X3X7% = 8,100 ‘“ ‘* second “ 
gox10X2X 7% = 4,500 “ “third “ 
90% 144X1 X74 +2= 14575 “ “* gable. 


30,375 bricks in wall. 


TABLE, SHOWING THE NUMBER OF BRICKS REQUIRED TO CONSTRUCT 
ANY WALL FROM FOUR TO TWENTY-FOUR INCHES IN THICKNESS, 


Example.—Required to find the number of bricks used in con- 
structing a wall 16 inches thick and rooo square feet. 
First look in the table for 16-inch wall and rooo square feet. 
Multiply this by 8, and we find the amount for 8000 square feet. 
8000 sq. ft. takes 240000 bricks. 
(oT re Reco acta ination 0 Ria 
aghast 1800" + 


256800 bricks. 
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He who has no inclination to learn more, will 
be very apt to think that he knows enough.—Powzt. 


BRICK REQUIRED TO CONSTRUCT ANY BUILDING. 


Noumsrr or Bricks To THICKNESS OF 
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Be methodical if you would succeed in business 
or anything.—MaTHEws. 
Brick-laying.—Proverbial, but Correct Method.—In ancient 


times, before books were known, information was spread among 
the people by pithy sayings, or proverbs, and often in rhymes. 
The following were in use in England in the ‘* Middle Ages,” on 
the subject of bricklaying, and except the first one, they will be 
found to contain as sound sense for /o-day as for ‘the olden 
time”: 
x. ‘Consult the stars and rule the planets well, 
Before you build a house, or sink a well.” 


2. “ Acastle wall, to be stout, 
Must be full of mortar and grout.” 


3. “ Bricks are never well set, 
Unless they are first well wet.” 


4. ‘If you would make a wall stand 
Use good lime and clean sand.” 


Walls are very liable to crack, unless, as it is now called, the 
joints are well ««slushed,” #. ¢., are well filled with mortar; and 
no mortar can be made fit for use with sand haying a mixture of 
loam or other dirt in it. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN CARPENTER. 


Measurement of Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Work.—To this 
branch belongs all the wood-work of a house, such as flooring, 
partitioning, roofing, etc. Large and plain articles are usually 
measured by the square foot or yard, etc., but enriched mouldings, 
and some other articles, are often estimated by running or lineal 
measures, and some things are rated by the piece. 

All joints, girders, and in fact all the parts of naked flooring, 
are measured by the cube, and their quantities are found by 
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Have a work for every moment, and mind the 
moment’s work.—MAaTHEws. 


multiplying the length by the breadth, and the product by the 
depth. The same rule applies to the measurement of the rafters 
of a roof, and also the framed timbers used in the construction of 
partitions. 

Flooring, that is to say, the boards for the naked flooring, is 
measured by the square (a space ro feet square in all carpenter 
work is called a sguare’). #ule.—Multiply the length in feet by 
the breadth in feet, and divide by 100, which gives the number of 
squares; but deductions must be made for staircases and chimneys. 

In measuring joists, it is to be observed that only one of their 
dimensions is the same with that of the floor; for the other exceeds 
the length of the room by one and one-third times the thickness of 
the wall, because each end is let into the wall about two-thirds of 
its thickness. 

No deductions are made for hearths, on account of the 
additional trouble and waste of materials. 

Partitions are measured from wall to wall for one dimension, 
and from floor ‘to floor, as far as they extend, for the other. 

No deduction is made for doorways, on account of the trouble 
of framing them. 

Th measuring joiners’ work, the string is made to ply close to 
every part of the work over which it passes. 

The measure for centering for cellars is found by making a 
string pass over the surface of the arch for the breadth, and taking 
the length of the cellar for the length; but in groin centering, it is 
usual to allow double measure, on account of their extraordinary 
trouble. 

For staircases, take the breadth of all the steps, by making a 
line ply close over them from the top to the bottom, and multiply 
the length of this line by the length of a step, for the whole area. 
By the length of a step is meant the length of the front and the 
returns at the two ends; and by the breadth is to be understood 
the girth of its two outer surfaces, or the tread and riser. 
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Every man is more or less a genius, and rainy 
days his ingenuity, if put to practice, will prove 
the most profitable days of the week.— FRANKLIN, 


For the balustrade, take the whole length of the upper part of 
the handrail, and girt over its end till it meets the top of the newel 
post, for the length; and twice the length of the baluster upon the 
landing, with the girth of the handrail for the breadth. 

For wainscoting, take the compass of the room for the length; 
and the height from the floor to the ceiling, making the string ply 
close into all the mouldings, for the breadth. Out of this must be 
made deductions for windows, doors, chimneys, etc., but work- 
manship is counted for the whole, on account of the extraordinary 
trouble. 

For doors, it is usual to allow for their thickness by adding it 
to both dimensions of length and breadth, and then to multiply 
them together for the area. If the door be panelled on both sides» 
take double its measure for the workmanship; but if the one side 
only be panelled, take the area and its half for the workmanship. 
For the surrounding architrave, gird it about the outermost parts 
for its length; and measure over it, as far as can be seen when the 
door is open, for the breadth. 

Window-shutters, bases, etc., are measured in the same manner. 

In the measuring of roofing for workmanship alone, holes for 
chimney-shafts and sky-lights are generally deducted. But in 
measuring for work and materials, they commonly measure in all 
sky-lights, lutheran-lights, and holes for the chimney-shafts, on 
account of their trouble and waste of materials. 

The doors and shutters, being worked on both sides, are 
reckoned work and half work. 

Two 4-penny nails are allowed to each shingle, equal to 1,200 
to a square. 

In selecting timber, avoid spongy heart, porous grain, and 
dead knots; choose the brightest in color, and where the strong 
red grain appears to rise on the surface. 

What is called naked flooring in carpentry are the joists which 
support the flooring boards and ceiling of a room. There are 


a 


a 
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A stitch in time saves nine—so will a nail. 
—FREEMAN, 


different kinds, but they may all be comprised in the three follow- 
ing, viz.: single-joisted floors, double floors, and framed floors. 

A single-joisted floor consists of only one series of joists; 
sometimes every third or fourth joist is made deeper, with ceiling 
joists nailed across at right angles. This is a good method, as 
ceilings stand better than when the laths are nailed to the joists 
alone. 

A double floor consists of binding, bridging, and ceiling joists; 
the binding joists are the chief support of the floor, and the 
bridging joists are nailed upon the upper side of them; the ceiling 
joists are either notched to the under side or framed between with 
chased mortises. The best method is to notch them. 

Framed floors differ from double floors only in having the 
binding joists framed into large pieces of timber called girders. 

Single-joisted floors, when the bearing exceeds 10 feet, should 
be cross-bridged between the joists to prevent them from turning 
or twisting sideways, and also to stiffen the floor; when the bearing 
exceeds 15 feet, two rows will be necessary, and so on, adding 
another row for each 5 feet bearing. 

Single-joisting may be used to any extent for which timber can 
be got deep enough; but where it is desirable to have a perfect 
ceiling, the bearing should not exceed 18 feet, nor the distance 
from center to center be more than 16 inches; otherwise the 
bearing for the laths become too long to produce good work. 

To find the depth of a joist, the length of bearing and thickness 
being given: 

Rule.—Divide the square of the length in feet by the thickness 
in inches, and the cube root of the quotient, multiplied by 2.2 for 
pine, or 2.3 for oak, will be the depth in inches. 

Lxample.—Suppose a joist whose bearing is ro feet, and the 
thickness two inches, what will be the depth? 

Here to X 10 = 100, divided by 2, the thickness, = 50, the 
cube root of which is 3.684 X 2.2 — 8. 1048 = 8 inches, the depth. 
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Do what thon do’st as if the earth were 
heaven, and thy last day the day of judgment. 
— KINGSLEY. 


Girders are the chief support of a framed floor, and their 
depth is often limited by the size of the timber; therefore the 
method of finding the dimensions may be divided in two cases: 

1. To find the depth of a girder when the length of bearing 
and thickness of girder are given. 

Rule,—Divide the square of the length im feet by the thickness 
in inches, and the cube root of the quotient, multiplied by 4.2 for 
pine, or 4.34 for oak, will give the depth required in inches. 

2. To find the thickness when the length of bearing and 
depth are given. 

Rule.—Divide the square of the length in feet by the cube of 
the depth in inches, and the quotient multiplied by 74 for pine, or 
by 82 for oak, will give the thickness in inches. 

In these rules the girders are supposed to be 10 feet apart, and 
this distance should never be exceeded, but should the distance 
apart be more or less than 10 feet, the thickness should be made 
proportionate thereto. 

Fifty feet of boards will build 1 rod of fence five boards high, 
first board being ro inches wide, second, 8 inches, third, 7 inches, 
fourth, 6 inches, fifth, 5 inches. 

Rule.—To find the area of the gable end, multiply the width of 
the building by the height of the roof, and take one-half of the 
result. Or, if the roof is ‘quarter pitch,” find the area by multi- 
plying the width of the roof by 3 of itself. 

3. To find the number of feet of stock boards to cover a 
house or barn. 

Rule.—Multiply the distance around the barn by the height of 
the posts, and to this result add the area of the two gable ends. 
(If there are many openings, allowance should be made for them). 

4. There are 250 shingles in a bunch. 
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Hard workers are generally honest ; industry 
lifts them above temptation.—BoveE. 


Weight of Lumber, Etc., Dry. 
matched, per 1,000 feet, 1,800 lbs. 

Siding, dressed, per 1,000 feet, 800 Ibs. 

Ceiling, 34 inch thick, per 1,000 feet, 800 Ibs. 

Ceiling, % inch thick, per 1,000 feet, goo Ibs. 

Boards, dressed one side, per 1,000 feet, 2,100 Ibs. 

Boards and dimensions, rough, per 1,000 feet, 2,500 lbs. 

Shingles, per 1,000, 250 Ibs. 

Lath, per 1,000 pieces, 500 Ibs. 

Pickets, dressed, per 1,000 pieces, 1,800 Ibs. 

Pickets, rough, per 1,000 pieces, 2,500 Ibs. 


Nails Required for Different Kinds of Work.—For 1,000 
shingles, 334 to 5 Ibs. 4d. nails, or 3 to 334 Ibs. 3d. 

1,000, laths, about 6 Ibs. 3d. fine. 

1,000 feet clapboards, about 18 lbs. 6d. box. 

1.000 feet covering boards, about zo Ibs. 8d. common, or 25 
Ibs. 10d. 

1,000 feet upper floors, square-edged, about 38 Ibs. 1od. 
floor, or 41 Ibs. 12d. floor. 

1,000 feet upper floors, matched and blind-nailed, 38 Ibs. 
1od., or 42 Ibs. 12d common. 

io partitions, studs or studding, 1 Ib. 10d. common. 

1,000 feet furring, 1x3, about 45 Ibs. 1od. common. 

1,000 feet furring, 1x2, about 65 Ibs. rod. common. 

1,000 feet pine finish, about 30 lbs 8d. finish. 


Flooring, dressed and 


Hints for Roofers—The average width of a shingle is 4 
inches. Hence, when shingles are laid 4 in. to the weather each 
shingle averages 16 sq. in., and goo are required for a square of 
roofing (100 sq. ft). If 4% in. to the weather, 800; 5 in., 720; 
534 in., 655; 6 in., 600. In hip-roofs, where the shingles are cut 
more or less to fit the roof, 5% should be added to these figures. 
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I have always beena quarter of an hour before 
my time, and it has made a man of me.—Lorp NEIson. 


One thousand shingles laid 4 in. to the weather will require five 
pounds of shingle nails. Six pounds of 4d. nails will lay 1,000 
split pine shingles. 

A carpenter will carry up and lay on the roof from 1,500 to 
2,000 shingles per day, or two squares to two squares and a half 
of plain gable-roofing. 

The pitch of a slated roof should be about one in height to 
four in length. The usual lap is about 3 in., sometimes 4 in. 
Each slate should be fastened by two 3d. slate nails, either of gal- 
vanized iron, copper or zinc. On roofs of gas-houses the nails 
should be of copper or yellow metal. 

The sides and bottom edges of roof slates should be trimmed, 
and the nail-holes punched as near the head as possible. When 
slates are not of uniform size they should be sorted, and the 
smallest placed near the ridge. 

Tn a first-class slate roof the top course on ridge, and the 
slate from two to four feet from gutters, and one foot each way 
from valleys and hips, should be bedded in elastic cement. 

Roof-boards for slate roofs should be covered with one or two 
thicknesses of tarred felt roofing paper before slates are laid. Dry 
or rosin-sized felt should not be used on roofs. 


NUMBER OF SLATES PER SQUARE. 


Peer |) eek (ees | StS | ee 
6x12 533 8x16 277 12x20 14t 
7x12 457 9x16 246 14% 20 121 
8x12 400 IOxX 16 221 IIx22 137 
Qgxiz 355 gxi8 213 I2x 22 126 
7X14 374 rox 18 192 14X22 108 
Sx14 327 12x 18 160 12% 24 114 
gxi4 291 Io x 20 169 14X 24 98 


Tox 14 261 IIx 20 154 16x 24 86 
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Prosperity’s right hand is industry, and her 
left hand is frugality.—Jounson. 


Number of Shingles Required in a Roof.—To the square 
foot, it takes 9 if exposed 4 inches; 8 if exposed 434 in., and 7 1-5 
if exposed 5 in. to the weather. 

Find the number of shingles required to cover a roof 38 ft. 
long and the rafters on each side 14 ft. Shingles exposed 434 in. 


28% 38=1064 (sq. ft.) X8=8512 shingles. Ans, 
To find the length of rafters, giving the roof one-third pitch, 
take three-fifths of the width of the building. If the building is 
30 feet wide, they must be 18 feet long, exclusive of projection. 


CAPACITY OF DRAIN-PIPE. 


Gavioxs Per Minute. 


2 2 2 2 Pt | ts 
zi gills Zi;z2|g2|2! 
22|]a8 gi bast ee@le8)e8le8 
eel Palealtaltalta| tel ee 

21 30 42 52 60 74 85 Tog 
36 52 76 92 108 132 148 | 184 
84 120 169 206 240 204 338 | 414 
232 330 47° 570 660 810 g30 | 1140 


The Maximum rainfall is about one inch per hour (except during very 


heavy storms)—equal to 22,633 gallons an hour for each acre, or 377 gallons 
a minute per acre, 


9” 
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Fortune may find a pot, but your own industry 
must make it boil.—Gay, 


MASONRY AND PLASTERING. 


Useful Facts for Bricklayers and Plasterers.—Five courses 
of brick will lay 1 foot in height on a chimney; ‘6 bricks in a 
course will make a flue 4 inches wide and 12 in. long, and 8 bricks 
in a course will make a flue 8 in. wide and 16 in. long. 

Twenty-two cubic feet of stone, when built into the wall, is 
I perch, - 

Three pecks of lime and 4 bushels of sand are required to each 
perch of wall.’ 

‘There are 20 common bricks to a cubic foot when laid; and 
15 common bricks to a foot of 8-inch wall when laid. 

The average weight of smaller-sized bricks is about 4 lbs.; of 
the larger, about 6 Ibs. 

Dry bricks will absorb about one-fifteenth of their weight in 
water. 

A load of mortar measures a cubic yard, or 27 cubic feet; 
requires a cubic yard of sand and 9 bushels of lime, and will fill 
30 hods. 

A bricklayer’s hod, 1 ft. 4 in. by 9 in. by 9 in., equals 1,296 
cubic inches in capacity, and contains 20 bricks. 

A single load of sand and other materials equals a cubic yard, 
or 27 cubic feet; a double load, twice that quantity. 

One thousand bricks, closely stacked, occupy about 56 cubic 
feet. One thousand old bricks, cleaned and loosely stacked, 
occupy about 72 cubic feet. 

One superficial foot of gauged arches requires 10 bricks. 

One superficial foot of facings requires 7 bricks. 

One yard of paving requires 36 stock bricks laid flat, or 52. on 
edge; and 36 paving bricks laid flat, or 82 on edge. 

The bricks of different makers vary in dimensions, and those 
of the same maker vary also, owing to varying degrees of heat in 
buming. ‘The calculations given above are therefore approximate. 
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Life is a short day; but it is a working day. 
Activity may lead to evil, but inactivity cannot 
lead to good.—Hannau More. 


One hundred yards of plastering will require 1,400 laths, 
44 bushels of lime, ¢ of a load of sand, g lbs. hair, and 6 Ibs. 
nails, for two-coat work. 

Three men and one helper will put on 450 yards in a day’s 
work, of two-coat work, and will put on a hard finish for 300 yards. 

A bushel of hair weighs, when dry, about 15 Ibs. 

Putty, for plastering, is a very fine cement made of lime only. 
It is thus prepared: Dissolve in a small quantity of water—as 2 or 
3 gallons—an equal quantity of fresh lime, constantly stirring it 
with a stick until the lime is entirely slaked, and the whole 
becomes of a suitable consistency, so that when the stick is taken 
out of it, it will just drop therefrom; this, being sifted or run 
through a hair sieve to take out the gross parts of the lime, is fit 
for use, Putty differs from fine stuff in the manner of preparing 
it, and its being used without hair. 

Plasterers’ work is of two kinds, viz.: Ceiling, which is plas- 
tering upon laths, and rendering, which is plastering upon walls, 
which are measured separately. 

The contents are estimated either by the foot or yard, or square 
of roo feet. Enriched mouldings, etc., are rated by running or 
lineal measure. One foot extra is allowed for each mitre. 

One-half of the openings, windows, doors, etc., are allowed, to 
compensate for trouble of finishing returns at top and sides. 

Cornices and mouldings, if 12 inches or more in girth, are 
sometimes estimated by the square foot; if less than 12 inches, 
they are usually measured by the linear foot. 

One bushel of cement will cover 1} square yards at 1 inch in 
thickness. 

One bushel of cement will cover 134 square yards at 3% inch 
in thickness. : 


One bushel of cement will cover 21% square yards at 34 inch 
in thickness. 
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Absence of occupation is not rest; 
A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed. 
—COwWPER, 


One bushel of cement and 1 of sand will cover 24 square yards 
at 1 inch in thickness. 

One bushel of cement and 1 of sand will cover 3 square yards 
at 34 inch in thickness. 

One bushel of cement and 1 of sand will cover 4% square 
yards at 34 inch in thickness. 

One bushel of cement and 2 of sand will cover 3% square 
yards at x inch in thickness. 

One bushel of cement and 2 of sand will cover 4% square 
yards at % inch in thickness. 

One bushel of cement and 2 of sand will cover 634 square 
yards at }4inch in thickness. 

One cubic yard of lime, 2 yards of road or drift sand, and 3 
bushels of hair, will cover 75 yards of render and set on brick, and 
7o yards on lath, or 65 yards plaster, or render, 2 coats and set on 
brick, and 60 yards on lath; floated work will require about the 
same as 2 coats and set. 


How to Find the Number of Laths for a Room.—Xw/e.—Find 
the number of square yards in the room, and multiply by 18, and 
the result will be the number of laths. 

Note.—Laths are usually 4 feet long, 1 inch wide, and 1 inch 
thick. It is estimated that 1000 laths, set 14 of an inch apart, 
cover about 55 square yards. 


Cisterns.—To Finp tHe Number or GALLONS IN SQUARE OR 
Opstonc Square CisteRNS.—Ru/e.—Multiply the length in inches 
by the width in inches, and that by the depth in inches, and 
diyide the product by 231. ‘The quotient will be the number of 
gallons. 

To Finp rue NuMBER oF GALLONS IN CIRCULAR CISTERNS.— 
Rule.—Find the area of the circle in square inches, then multiply 
the area by the depth in inches, and divide the product by 231. 
Xhbe quotient will be the number of gallons. 


Se See 


ie 
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Ignorance is the curse of God; knowledge 
the wing wherewith we fly to heaven.—SuAKESPEARE. 


TABLE, SHOWING THE CONTENTS OF CIRCULAR CISTERNS FROM I FOOT 
TO 25 FEET IN DIAMETER, FOR EACH IO INCHES IN DEPTH. 


~ Diameter. Gallons. Diameter. Gallons. 
FLAT Rho Oo piccnt es 271.072 
Bry «+ 313-340 
8%.- ++ 353-735 
9. ++ 396.573 
gi.- «+ 441.861 
10). «- 489.600 
Ir ++ 592.400 
12 + 705. 
13 -- 827.450 
4. «+ 959-613 
15 «-IT01.610 
20 oe ‘ -.1958.421 
D5 cecevcscnsacecccccaces 3059-934 


Estimates of Materials.—To Vinp tHe Numper or Bricks 
Reguirep 1n A Buitpinc.—u/e.—Multiply the number of cubic 
feet by 2234. The number of cubic feet is found by multiplying 
the length, height and thickness (in feet) together. Bricks are 
usually made 8 inches long, 4 inches wide and 2 inches thick; 
hence it requires 27 bricks to make a cubic foot without mortar, 
but it is generally assumed that the mortar fills 1-6 of the space. 

EstIMatES OF MatTeRIALs.—3%4 barrels of lime will do 100 
square yards plastering, two coats. 

2 barrels of lime will do too square yards plastering, one coat. 

134 bushels of hair will do roo square yards plastering. 

14 yards good sand will do too square yards plastering. 

¥ barrel of plaster (stucco) will hard-finish 100 square yards 
plastering. 

1 barrel of lime will lay 1,000 bricks. (It takes good lime to 
do it.) 

2 barrels of lime will lay 1 cord rubble stone. 
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Count that day lost whose low descending sun 
Views from thy hand no worthy action done. 
—STANFORD. 


¥% barrel of lime will lay 1 perch rubble stone (estimating 14 
cord to perch). 

To every barrel of lime estimate about 54 yards of good sand 
for plastering and brick-work. 

Mason Work—Bricx.—13 barrels lime and 54 yard sand 
will lay 1,000 brick. 

One man with 114 tenders will lay 1,800 to 2,000 brick per day. 

Ruppite.—t f barrels lime and 1 yard of sand will lay 100 feet 
of stone. 

One man will lay 150 feet of stone per day with one tender. 

Czment.—1{ barrels cement and 3% yard sand will lay too 
feet rubble stone. Same time as to mason and tender as rubble. 

Fioor, Watt anp Roor Measurr.—To find the number of 
square yards in a floor or wall.—u/e.—Multiply the length by the 
width or height (in feet) and divide the product by 9; the result 
will be square yards. 


How to Use Cement.—The following general rules, referring 
to the practical use of cement, will be found convenient for 
reference: 

Qvatrry or Sanp.—The sand should be clean, sharp and 
coarse. When the sand is mixed with loam the mortar will set 
comparatively slow, and the work will be comparatively weak. 
Fine sand, and especially water-worn sand, delays the setting of 
the cement, and deteriorates strength. Damp sand should not be 
mixed with dry cement, but the cement and sand should be mixed 
thoroughly and uniformly together, when both are dry, and no 
water should be applied until immediately before the mortar is 
wanted for use. 

Proportion or Sanp.—The larger the proportion of cement 
the stronger the work. One part of good cement to two parts 
sand is allowable for ordInary work; but for cisterns, cellars, and 
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work requiring special care, half and half is the better proportion. 
For floors, the cement should be increased toward the surface. 

Warer IN CoNCRETE.—Use no more water in cement than 
absolutely necessary. Cement requires but a very small quantity 
of water in crystalizing. Merely dampening the material gives the 
best results. Any water in excess naturally evaporates and leaves 
the hardened cement comparatively weak and porous. 

Concrete 1N Warrer.—Whenever concrete is used under 
water, care must be taken that the water is still. So say all 
English and American authorities. In laying cellar floors, or 
constructing cisterns or similar work, care must also be taken to 
avoid pressure of exterior water. Cement will not crystallize when 
disturbed by the course of currents, or pressure of water, but will 
resist currents and pressure after hardening only. In still water, 
good cement will harden quicker than in air, and when kept in 
water will be stronger than when kept in air. Cements which 
harden especially quick in ajr are usually slow or worthless in 
water. 

How to Pur Down Concrere.—When strong work is wanted, 
for cellar floors and all similar work, the concrete should be 
dampened and tamped down to place, with the back of a spade, 
or better, with the end of a plank or rammer; then finished off 
with a trowel, thus leveling and compacting the work. Only 
persons ignorant of the business will lay a floor or walk with soft 
cement mortar. All artificial stone is made in a similar way to 
that described, and, when set, is strong and hard as stone. 

DeLay 1n Use.—Do not permit the mortar to exhaust its 
setting properties by delaying its use when ready. Inferior 
cements only will remain standing in the mortar-bed any length of 
time without serious injury. 

SronE AND Brick Worx.—In buildings constructed of stone 
or brick, the best protection from dampness and decay, and also 
from the danger of cyclones, 1s a mortar of cement and coarse 
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sand. The extra cost is inconsiderable, and the increased value of 
the structure very great. Chimneys laid in this manner never 
blow down, and cellars whose foundations are thus laid are always 
free from atmospheric moisture. Cement may also be mixed with 
lime mortar for plastering and other purposes, to great advantage. 

Errecr or Frost anp Cotp.—At a temperature less than 60 
degrees Fahrenheit, all good cement sets slowly, though surely, but 
if allowed to freeze its value is seriously impaired. In cold 
weather, or cold water, do not fear to wait for your concrete to 
crystalize. 

DAMAGE FROM MoisTuRE.—Good cement is not injured by 
age, if carefully preserved from moisture. Lumps in bags or 
barrels of cement are caused by exposure to moisture. They 
prove the originally good quality of the cement. 


HOW TO FIGURE THE COST, AND HOW 
TO DO YOUR OWN PAINTING AND 
GLAZING. 


Painters’ work is generally estimated by the square yard, and 
the cost depends on the number of coats applied, quality of work, 
and material to be painted. 

The first coat, or priming, will take, per 100 yards of painting, 
10 Ibs. of lead and 34 of a gallon of oil. ‘The second coat, 10 Ibs. 
of lead and 2 of a gallon of oil. The third coat, the same quantity 
as the second coat; so that a fair estimate for 100 yards of three- 
coat work would be 30 Ibs. of lead and 1% gallons of oil. 

One gallon priming color will cover 5° superficial yards; white 
zinc, 50 yards; white paint, 44 yards; lead color, 50 yards; black 
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paint, 50 yards; stone color, 44 yards; yellow paint, 44 yards; 
blue color, 45 yards; green paint, 45 yards; bright emerald green, 
25 yards; bronze green, 75 yards. 

One pound of paint will cover about 4 superficial yards the first 
coat, and about 6 each additional coat. One pound of putty, for 
stopping, every 20 yards. One gallon of tar and 1 Ib. of pitch 
will cover 12 yards superficial, the first coat, and 17 yards each 
additional coat. A square yard of new brick wall requires, for the 
first coat of paint in oil, 34 Ib.; for the second, 3 lbs.; for the 
third, 4 lbs. 

A day’s work on the outside of a building is 100 yards of first 
coat, and 80 yards of either second or third coat. An ordinary 
door, including casings, will, on both sides, make 8 to 10 yards of 
painting, or about 5 yards to a door without the casings. An 
ordinary window makes about 214 or 3 yards. 

Window-glass is sold by the box, which contains, as nearly as 
possible, 50 square feet, whatever the size of the panes. The 
thickness of ordinary, or ‘‘single thick,” window-glass is about 
ve of an inch, and of ‘“dlouble thick” nearly 3% inch. The 
tensile strength of common glass varies from 2,000 to 3,000 Ibs. 
per square inch, and its crushing strength from 6,000 to 10,000 Ibs. 

Where skylights are glazed with clear or double thick glass, it 
may be used in lengths of from 16 to 3o inches by a width of from 
9 to 15 inches. A lap of at least an inch and a half is necessary 
for all joints. This is the cheapest mode of glazing. ‘The best, 
however, for skylight purposes is fluted or rough plate-glass. The | 
following thicknesses are recommended as proportionate to sizes: 
12x48, Ye in.; 15x60, 1 in.; 20x100, 3% in.; g4x156, % in. 

Polished French-plate window-glass, which is the highest grade 
of window-glass in the market, may be obtained in lights ranging 
in sizé from 1 inch square upwards. Owing to the extra cost of 
rolling large lights the price of these per square foot is sometimes 
double that of smaller lights. 
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Good painting requires four or five coats, but usually only four 
are used in principal rooms, and three in inferior ones. Each 
coat must be allowed to dry perfectly before the next one is put on. 
One pound of keg paint will, after being thinned, cover about 
2 square yards of first coat, 3 yards of second, and 4 yards of each 
subsequent coat; or 1 square yard of three coats will require in 
all, 1.08 Ibs.; of four coats, 134 Ibs.; of five coats, 1.58 Ibs. The 
reason why the first coats require so much more than the subse- 
quent ones, is that the bare surface of the wood absorbs it more. 


Painting of Brick-work.—A square yard of new brick wall 
requires for the first coat of paint in oil, 34 lb.; and for the 
second, y4; and for the third, #. 


How to Mix Paints in the Preparation of Tints.—(7Z%e 
first-named color always predominates.) Mixing dark green and 
purple makes bottle green. 

Mixing white and medium yellow makes buff tint. 

Mixing red, black and blue makes dark brown. 

Mixing bronze blue, lemon yellow and black makes dark green. 

Mixing white, medium yellow and black makes drab tint. 

Mixing white, lake and lemon yellow makes flesh tint. 

Mixing lemon yellow and bronze blue makes grass-green. 

Mixing white and black makes gray tint. 

Mixing white and purple makes lavender tint. 

Mixing red, black and medium yellow makes maroon. 

Mixing lake and purple makes magenta. 

Mixing medium yellow and purple makes olive green. 

Mixing medium yellow and red makes orange. 

Mixing white, ultramarine blue and black makes pearl tint. 

Mixing white and lake makes pink. 

Mixing ultramarine blue and lake makes purple. 

Mixing orange, lake and purple makes russet. 

Mixing medium yellow, red and white makes sienna. 

Mixing white and ultramarine blue makes sky blue. 
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Mixing ultramarine blue, black and white makes slate. 

Mixing vermilion and black makes Turkey red. 

Mixing white, yellow, red and black makes umber. 

Compound Colors—Licur Gray is made by mixing white 
lead with Iamp-black, using more or less of each material, as you 
wish to obtain a lighter or darker shade. 

Burr is made from yellow ochre and white lead. 

SILVER OR PEARL Gray.—Mix white lead, indigo, and a very 
slight portion of black, regulating the quantities you wish to obtain. 

FLAxen Gray is obtained by a mixture of white lead and 
Prussian blue, with a small quantity of lake. 

Brick Cotor.—Yellow ochre and red lead, with a little white. 

Oax Woop Cotor.—Three-fourths white lead and one-fourth 
part umber and yellow ochre, proportions of the last two ingre- 
dients being determined by the desired tints. 

WALNUT-TREE CoLoR.—Two-thirds white lead and one-third 
red ochre, yellow ochre, and umber mixed according to the shade 
sought. If veining is required, use different shades of the same 
mixture, and for the deepest places, black. 

Jonquit..—Yellow, pink and white lead. This color is only 
proper for distemper. 

Lemon YeLtow.—Realgar and orpiment. The same color 
can be obtained by mixing yellow-pink with Naples yellow; but it 
is then only fit for distemper. 

OraNnce Cotor.—Red lead and yellow ochre. 

Viorer CoLor.—Vermilion, or red lead, mixed with black or 
blue, and a small portion of white. Vermilion is far preferable to 
red lead in mixing this color. 

Purpie.—Dark-red mixed with violet color. 

Carnation.—Lake and white. 


alli 
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Gotp CoLor.—Massicot, or Naples yellow, with a small quan- 
tity of realgar, and a very little Spanish white. 

Ourve Coton may be obtained by black and a little blue, 
mixed with yellow. Yellow pink, with a little verdigris and lamp- 
black; also ochre and a small quantity of white will produce an 
oliye color. For distemper, indigo and yellow-pink mixed with 
white lead or Spanish white must be used. If veined, it must be 
done with umber. 

Leap CoLor.—Indigo and white. 

Cuestnur Cotor.—Red ochre and black, for a dark chestnut. 
To make it lighter, employ a mixture of yellow ochre. 

Licut Timper Cotor.—Spruce ochre, white, and a little 
umber. 

Fresh Cotor.—Lake, white lead, and a little vermilion. 

Licut Wittow Green.—White mixed with verdigris. 

Grass-Green.—Yellow-pink mixed with verdigris. 

Sroxe Cotor.—White, with a little spruce ochre.. 

Dark Leap Cotor.—Black and white, with a little indigo. 

Fawn Cotor.—White lead, stone ochre, with a little vermilion. 

Cuocotare Coror.—Lamp-black and Spanish brown. On 
account of the fatness of lamp-black, mix some litharge and red 
lead. 


PortLanp Stone Coror.—Umber, yellow ochre, and white 
lead. 

For a Pure White Paint.—Nut oil is the best. If linseed-oil 
is used, add one-third turpentine. 

Japan Drier, Best Quality.—Take linseed-oil, 1 gallon; put 
into it gum shellac, 34 Ib.; litharge and burned Turkey umber, 
each 34 Ib.; red lead, 34 Ib.; sugar of lead, 6 oz. Boil in the oil 
till all are dissolved, which will require about four hours; remove 
from the fire, and stir in spirits turpentine 1 gallon, and it is done. 
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Another.—Linseed-oil, 5 gallons; add red lead and litharge, 
each 3¢ Ibs.; raw umber, 14 Ibs.; sugar of lead and sulphate of 
zinc, each 34 Ib.; pulverize all the articles together, and boil in 
the oil till dissolved; when a little cool, thin with turpentine, 5 
gallons. 


Drying Oil—Equal to Patent Driers at One-Quarter their 
Price.—Linseed-oil, 2 gallons; red lead and umber, each 4 0z.; 
sulphate of zinc, 2 02.; sugar of lead, 2 oz. Boil until it will 
corch a feather, when it is ready for use. 


Milk Paint for Barns—Any Color.—Mix water lime with 
skim-milk, to a proper consistence to apply with a brush, and it is 
ready to use. It will adhere well to wood, whether smooth or 
rough, to brick, mortar or stone, where oil has not been used (in 
which case it cleaves to some extent), and forms a very hard 
substance, as durable as the best oil paint. It is too cheap to 
estimate, and any one can put it on who can use a brush. Any 
color may be made by adding dry coloring such as ochre, 
umber, etc. 


Beautiful Varnish for Violins, Etc.—Rectified spirits of 
wine, % gallon; add 6 oz. gum sandarach, 3 oz. gum mastic, and 
¥ pint turpentine varnish; put the above in a tin can by the stove, 
frequently shaking till well dissolved; strain, and keep for use. If 
you find it harder than you wish, thin with more turpentine-varnish. 


Crimson Stain for Musical Instruments.—Ground Brazil 
wood, 1 lb.; water, 3 quarts; cochineal, 34 oz.; boil the Brazil wood 
with the water for an hour, strain, add the cochineal, boil gently 
for half an hour, when it will be fit for use. If you wish a scarlet 
zint, boil an ounce of saffron in a quart of water, and pass over sis 
work before yon stain it. 
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Purple Stain.—Chipped logwood, 1 Ib.; water, 3 quarts; 
pearl-ash, 4 0z.; powdered indigo, 2 oz. Boil the logwood in the 
watet half an hour, add the pearl-ash and indigo, and when dis- 
solved you will have a beautiful purple. 


Green Stain.—Strong vinegar, 3 pints; best verdigris, 4 oz. 
ground fine; sap green, }4 oz.; mixed together. 


Rose-wood Stain, Light Shade.—Equal parts of logwood 
and red-wood chips; boil well in water sufficient to make a strong 
stain; apply it to the furniture while hot, two or three coats, 
according to the depth of color desired. 


Rose Pink Stain and Varnish.—Put 1 oz. of potash in 1 
quart water, with red sanders, 134 oz.; extract the color from the 
wood, and strain; then add gum shellac, 34 Ib.; dissolve it by a 
brisk fire. Used upon logwood stain for rose-wood imitation. 


Blue Stain for Wood.—:. Dissolve copper-filings in aqua- 
fortis, brush the wood with it, and then go over the work with a 
hot solution of pearl-ash (2 oz. to 1 pint water) till it assumes a 
perfectly blue color. 2. Boil x Ib. of indigo, 2 Ibs. wood, and 3 
oz. alum, in x gallon water; brush well over until thoroughly 
stained. 


Imitation for Botany Bay Wood.—Boil 34 lb. of French 
berries (the unripe berries of the Rhamnus infectorius) in two 
quarts water till of a deep yellow, and, while boiling hot, give two 
or three coats to the work. If a deeper color is desired, give a 
coat of logwood decoction over the yellow. When nearly dry, 
form the grain with No. 8 black stain, used hot; and, when ury, 
rust and varnish. 
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PLUMBERS’ WORK. 


Measurement of Plumbers’ Work.—Plumbers’ work is rated 
at so much per pound, or else by the hundred-weight of 112 lbs. 
Sheet lead, used in roofing, guttering, etc., is from 7 to 12 lbs. to 
the square foot. And a pipe of an inch bore is commonly from 
6 to 13 Ibs. to the yard in length. 


Sewers.—Sewers are classed as drains, sewers and culverts. 

Drains are the small courses, as from one or more locations 
leading to a sewer. 

Sewers are the courses from a series of locations. 

Culverts are the courses that receive the discharge of sewers. 

The greatest fall of rain is 2 inches per hour, equal to 54308.6 
gallong per acre. 


DRAINAGE OF LAND BY PIPES. 


Depth | l 

ae hone Soils. 

Fe. In| Feet. 
Coarse gravel sand.....|4 6] 60 || Loam with gravel. 27 
Light sand with gravel.} 4 50 |} Sandy loam... 4o 
Light Joam.......6.... 3 6 33 | Soft clay .. ar 
Loam with clay. | 3 °2 ar | Stiff clay .. 15 


Thawing Frozen Gas Pipe.—Mr. F. H. Shelton says: ‘I 
took off from over the pipe some 4 or 5 inches, just a crust of 
earth, and then put a couple of bushels of lime in the space, 
poured water over it and slaked it, and then put canvas over that, 
and rocks on the canvas, so as to prevent the wind from getting 
underneath. Next morning, on returning there, I found that the 
frost had been drawn out of the ground for nearly three feet. You 
can appreciate what an advantage that was, for picking through 
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frozen ground with the thermometer below zero is no joke. Since 
then we have tried it several times. It is an excellent plan if you 
have time enough to let the lime work. In the daytime you 
cannot afford to waste the time, but if you have a spare night in 
which to work, it is worth while to try it.” 


How to Thaw Out a Water Pipe.—Water pipes usually 
freeze up when exposed. For inside the walls, where they cannot 
be reached, they are, or should be, packed to prevent freezing. 
To thaw out a frozen pipe, bundle a newspaper into a torch, 
light it, and pass it along the pipe slowly. The ice will yield to 
this much quicker than to hot water or wrappings of hot cloths, as 
is the common practice. 


*« 
USEFUL INFORMATION FOR THE HOME, THE 
SHOP, THE TINKER AND THE MAKER. 


Furniture Polishing Paste, Stains, Filling Cracks and 
the Pores of the Wood, Etc.—A very nice polish may be given 
to furniture by using white wax, 134 ozs.; castile soap, Ye 02.5 
spirits of turpentine, 34 gill; water, % gill. 

Shave the wax fine and put it with the turpentine for 24 
hours; then shave the soap very fine also and boil in the water 
and mix with the wax and turpentine. Keep covered when not in 
use, Apply to the whole surface and polish with a chamois-skin 
or old, soft silk. 


Black-Walnut, Imitation Stain and Polish.—When it is 
desired to give poplar, or other light-colored woods a finish in 
imitation of black-walnut, or to give black-walnut itself a uniform 
color, take asphaltum and pulverize it and place it in a bottle, and 
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pour over it benzole, twice the bulk. Put in a warm place and 
shake it occasionally until dissolved. Apply with a brush or 
cloth. If it shows too dark, reduce with the benzole. It will 
soon dry. Then if it is desired to bring out the grain more 
plainly, use boiled oi] and turpentine; but put no oil with the 
stain, as it takes longer for it to dry. 

To polish, after all is dry, use 34 shellac varnish and % boiled 
oil, shaking as used. Apply a little with a‘eloth and rub briskly. 
This works well also on old varnished furniture. 


Jean John, of Rockford, Ill, informs an enquirer for a 
solvent gum shellac through the Scientific American, that, in place 
of a solution of borax, which was given by another, as a solvent, 
he might prefer the following: 

‘© Heat 1% Ibs. of shellac in 1 gallon of rain water until the gum 
is soft and stringy; then add x Ib, of saleratus, which will cut 
the gum and render it clear. ‘This is used by some furniture 
dealers under the name of ‘light varnish.’” 


Furniture.—To Fill the Cracks and Pores of the 
Wood.—Slake recently burned lime, and take one-third as much 
of this lime, powdered finely, as needed for filling any cracks in 
posts, or any parts of furniture, and two-thirds rye flour, and mix 
into a stiff paste with boiled linseed oil, and fill the crack with it 
in preference to putty. Color to suit the shade of furniture, with 
burned umber, or, if for other colored woods, use other proper 
coloring matter, to suit the color of the wood. as 

This makes a good filling for the porous woods. It is applied, 
as a filling, by placing the furniture so that the face, or surface to 
be filled, lies level. Then apply a good coat of boiled oil, and 
immediately sprinkle the mixture allover the surface; then wifi a 
soft rag rub it well into the pores, until you see they are all well 


filled. oe 
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Wipe off all superfluous oil and mixture. Go over the whole 
article in the same way. And when it is thoroughly dry, varnish 
as usual. The surface will be perfectly smooth if the filling has 
been properly done.” The lime should be thoroughly pulverized, 
to avoid scratching. Whiting has been used for the same purpose, 
but, recently, this*mixture has been considered the best. But 
some persons prefer to use the rye flour alone, and in the manner 
shown in the paragraph below. 


Furniture Finish for Black-Walnut and Other Porous 
Woods.—For finishing black-walnut, or any other porous wood, 
if it is desired to have a smooth surface, it is important, before 
varnishing, to fill the pores so that the varnish may not enter the 
wood, leaving an uneven surface. There are many compounds in 
use for this, several of which have been patented; but a simple 
and effectual article is fine tye flour colored for black-walnnut, with 
a little burned umber; and upon this dark-colored wood, the plan 
of applying it is to have boiled oil, with a little japan and turpen- 
tine in it; then mix in the rye flour and grind in a paint mill, and 
work it well into the pores. For light-colored woods the japan 
would have a tendency to darken the shade. If that is objection- 
able, leave out the japan. 


Glass-Cutting for Home Use.—Common thin glass can be 
cut very satisfactorily by taking an old, worn-out, three-cornered 
filé; grind the end to a three-cornered point; heat it red hot, and 
immediately plunge it into a mixture of snow and salt, or cold 
water and salt. Retouch it on the stone, to remove the scale, and 
it is ready for use. If rightly done, it will give very good satisfac- 
tion. -In using it, hold the file nearly perpendicular, slightly 
inclined forward, and with a gentle pressure draw it rapidly over 
the glass without changing its inclination to the surface. In 
cutting- thick glass it is safer to cut on both sides before attempting 
to separate the pieces, but thin glass may be cut with the greatest 
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facility. When the point becomes dull from use, it will produce 
only a ragged surface scratch, but will not cut. It then needs 
re-grinding. A single turn of the stone is sufficient to put it into 
working order again. Such a glass cutter is very serviceable for 
preparing glass for various purposes, using a straight edge, of 
course, as a guide. 


Ground Glass, Imitation, for Windows.—To make window- 
glass, in fronts, having the appearance of ground glass, and 
keep people from looking in, take a pale varnish and put in a 
small amount of paris-white, and apply asa paint. Light is still _ 
admitted freely through it. 


Axle, or Lubricating Grease.—The Scientific American 
informs us that the following compound was patented in England, 
and that with 25 parts of black-lead mixed with it makes a good 
axle-grease for carts and carriages: 


Tallow, 252 parts; oil, 333; soda, 14; potash, 12; and 
water, 389 parts, pounds, grains, ounces, or whatever weight shall 
be taken. The potash and soda are first dissolved in the water, 
and the tallow and oil mixed and kneaded, to thoroughly incorpo- 
rate. It can be made in small quantities for one’s own use, or in 
large quantities, and boxed for sale. 


Another.—Fine black-lead, 1 Ib.; lard, 4 Ibs. Grind the two 
articles together on a painter’s stone, or else rub them thoroughly 
together with a spatula, upon a smooth board. 


Booth’s Axle-Grease, patent expired, consists of common 
soda, 4 Ib.; tallow, 3 Ibs., and palm-oil, 6 Ibs.; or if you prefer, 
palm-oil, 10 Ibs. with no tallow; water, i gallon. Heat to 200° or 
210° Fah., and mix by constantly stirring; then remove from the 
fire and stir until cvol, to prevent-any separation of the articles. 
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A Thin Composition is made with the same amount of 
soda and water, with rape-oil, r gallon; and tallow, or palm-oil, 
 \b., mixed by heat. The rape plant belongs to the cabbage 
tribe, but has a root and seed like the turnip. The oil is made 
from the seed. 


For Carriages having a nicely turned bearing, or axle, in 
warm weather, there is probably nothing better than castor-oil 
alone; and for winter, castor-oil mixed with about an equal 
amount of petroleum, which prevents the thickening of the 
castor-oil, ‘This last also makes a valuable lubricating oil for 
shafting journals. 


Cement for Seams in Roofs.—Take equal quantities of white 
lead and white sand, and as much oil as will make it into the 
consistence of putty. It will in a few weeks become as hard as 
stone. 


Varnish for Tools.—Take tallow, 2 oz.; resin, 1 0z., and melt 
together. Strain while hot to get rid of specks which are in the 
resin; apply a slight coat on your tools with a brush, and it will 
keep off rust for any length of time. 


Carriage Varnish.—Sandarach, 19 0z.; pale shellac, 934 02z.; 
very pale, transparent resin, 1234 oz.; turpentine, 18 oz.; 85 per 
cent. alcohol, 5 pts.; dissolve. Use for the internal parts of 
carriages, etc. Dries in ten minutes. 

Cabinet-makers’ Varnish.—Very pale shellac, 5 Ibs.; mastic, 
7 02.3 alcohol, go per cent., 5 or 6 pts.; dissolve in the cold with 
frequent stirring. Used for French polishing, etc. 

Transparent Varnish for Ploughs, Etc.—Best alcohol, 1 gal. ; 
gum sandarach, 2 Ibs.; gum mastic, ¥4 Ib.; place all in a tin can 
which admits of being corked; cork tight, shake it frequently, 
occasionally placing the can in. hot water. When dissolved, it is 
ready for use. 


; 
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Patent Varnish for Wood or Canvas.—Take spirits of turpen- 
tine, x gal.; asphaltum, 214 Ibs.; put them into an iron kettle which 
will fit upon a stove, and dissolve the gum by heat. When dissolved 
and a little cool, add copal varnish, 1 pt.; and boiled linseed-oil, 
1 pt.; when cold it is ready for use. Perhaps a little lamp-black 
would make it a more perfect black. 


Black Stains for Wood.—1. Drop a little sulphuric acid into 
a small quantity of water; brush over the wood, and hold it to the 
fire; it will be a fine black, and receive a good polish. 2. Fora 
beautiful black on wood, nothing can excel the é/ack Japan men- 
tioned under ‘‘Tinsmiths’ Department.” Apply two coats; after 
which, varnish and polish it. 3. To 1 gallon vinegar, add a ¥ Ib. 
of iron rust; let it stand for a week; then add 1 lb. of dry lamp- 
black, and 3 Ib. of copperas; stir it up fora couple of days. Lay 
on five or six coats with a sponge, allowing it to dry between each; 
polish with linseed-oil and a soft woolen rag, and it will look like 
ebony. Incomparable for iron work, ships’ guns, shot, etc. 
4. Vinegar, % gal.; dry lamp-black, 34 Ib.; iron rust, sifted, 3 Ibs.; 
mix, and let stand for a week. Lay three coats of this on hot, and 
then rub with linseed-oil, and you will have a fine deep black. 
5. Add to the above stain: Nut-galls, 1 0z.; logwood chips, 
¥% \b.; copperas, 34 Ib.; lay on three coats, oil well, and you will 
have a black stain that will stand any kind of weather, and is well 
adapted for ships’ combings, etc. 6. Logwood chips, 1 Ib.; 
Brazil wood, 4% Ib.; boil for 1% hours in 1 gal. water. Brush 
the wood with this decoction while hot; make a decoction of 
nutgalls, by simmering gently for three or four days 4 Ib. of the 
galls in 2 qts. water; give the wood three coats, and, while wet, 
lay on a solution of sulphate of iron (2 0z. to a quart), and, when 


dry, oil or varnish. 7. realy br with a solution of copper- 


filings in aquafortis, and re y brush over with the logwood 
decoction until the greenness of “the copper is destroyed. 8. Boil 
¥% Ib. of logwood chips in 2 qts. water; add 1 oz. pearl-ash, and 
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apply hot with a brush. ‘Then take 2 qts. of the logwood decoc- 
tion, and 34 oz. of verdigris, and the same of copperas; strain, 
and throw in 3 Ib. of iron rust. Brush the work well with this, 
and oil. 


Extra Black Stain for Wood.—Pour 2 qts. boiling water 
over 1 oz. of powdered extract of logwood, and, when the solution 
is effected, 1 dr. of yellow chromate of potash is added, and the 
whole well stirred. It is then ready for use as a wood-stain or for 
writing ink. When rubbed on wood it produces a pure black. 
Repeat with two, three, or four applications, till a deep black is 
produced, which acquires the highest beauty when polished or 
stained. 


Varnish for Frames, Etc.—Lay the frames over with tin or 
silver foil by means of plaster of Paris, or cement of some kind, 
that the foil may be perfectly adherent to the wood; then apply 
your gold lacquer varnish, which is made as follows: Ground 
turmeric, 1 Ib.; powdered gamboge, 134 0z.; powdered sandarach, 
3% Ibs.; powdered shellac, 34 lb., spirits of wine, 2 gals.; dissolve 
and strain; then add turpentine varnish, 1 pt., and it is ready for 
use. 


Cherry Stain.—Rain water, 3 qts.; annotto, 4 0z.; boil in a 
copper kettle till the annotto is dissolved, then put in a piece of 
potash the size of a walnut; keep it on the fire about half an hour 
longer, and it is ready to bottle for use. 

Black Walnut Stain—New, very cheap, sinks deep, and 
very good imitation. Dissolve permanganate of potash in water; 
about 1 oz. to a pailful. Vary to suit the taste. If bought in 
quantities, this stain should not cost over 50 cents per barrel. 


Furniture Fillings——1. Beeswax, spirits of turpentine and 
linseed-oil, equal parts; melt and cool. 2. Beeswax, 4 0z.; tur- 
pentine, 10 oz.; alkanet root, to color; melt and strain. 3. Bees- 
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wax, 1 Ib.; linseed-oil, 5 oz.; alkanet root, 14 oz.; melt, add 5 oz. 
of turpentine; strain and cool. 4. Beeswax, 4 0z.; resin, 1 02. ; 
oil of turpentine, 2 oz.;. Venetian red, to color. 


Furniture Fillings.—1. ‘Turpentine, 1 pt.; alkanet root, 4% 04.3 
digest until sufficiently colored, then add beeswax, scraped small, 
4 02.3; put the vessel into hot water and stir till dissolved. If 
wanted fale, the alkanet root should be omitted. 2. ( White.) 
White wax, 1 Ib.; liquor of potassa, 44 gal.; boil toa proper con- 
sistence. 3. Beeswax, 1 Ib.; soap, % Ib.; pearl-ash, 3 oz. 
(dissolved in water, 34 gal., and strained); boilas last. 4. Yellow 
wax, 16 parts; resin, x part; alkanet root, 1 part; turpentine, 6 
parts; linseed oil, 6 parts. Virst steep the alkanet in the oil with 
heat, and, when well colored, pour off the clear on the other 
ingredients, and again heat till all are dissolved. 


Babbitt’s Anti-Friction Metal, for Boxes.—This metal is 
composed of copper, 3 Ibs.; block tin, 3-Ibs.; and antimony, 1 
Ib.; and in this proportion for any amount desired. 

First melt the copper, then add the tin, then the antimony; 
when all is melted, pour into bars, ready for use as desired, or 
pour into journal boxes, if needed at the time. 


Where small shafts have got to be run at a very high rate 
of speed, the journals invariably heat with any of the common 
metal boxes. But in cases where they have been run as high as 
7,000 revolutions per minute, the following aluminum bronze has 
proved successful: Copper, 90 parts; aluminum, ro parts. The 
aluminum can be obtained in the large cities of the metal dealers. 


Belting—The Kind That Saves Most Power.— Undoubtedly 
much power is lost by using the cheapest belting material, rather 
than to pay a little more and save all the power of the engine or 
water-wheel. The Scientific American reports some experiments 
that were tried, before the editor, by the treasurer of the 
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New York Belting & Packing Company, to settle a controversy which 
had been agitated there on that subject, which showed that rubbe. 
belting run on a pulley covered with rubber is decidedly the best 
thing. The test was made by hanging a piece of the different 
pelts over a pulley and weighting each end with a 32 lb. weight to 
keep them tight; then weighting one end with other weights until 
the belt slipped; and as any one can test the same thing on a small 
scale, if they choose, it is only necessary to give the result. The 
figures will speak for themselves, and were as follows: 

A leather belt on iron pulleys slipped at 48 Ibs. 

A leather belt on leather pulleys slipped at 64 Ibs. 

A leather belt on rubber pulleys slipped at 128 Ibs. 

A rubber belt on iron pulleys slipped at go Ibs. 

A rubber belt on leather pulleys slipped at 128 Ibs. 

A rubber belt on rubber pulleys slipped at 183 Ibs. 

Sometimes persons think they need a larger engine, when the 
only trouble is, they lose about half of their power by using loose 
leather belts. 

It will be readily understood, no doubt, that the different kinds 
of pulleys are made by simply covering iron pulleys with rubber or 
leather, as the case may be. In the first three figures, the belt was 
a 3-inch belt of good quality, and in the last three the same size of 
a 3-ply rubber was used, making a fair test. 


Belting—To Prevent Eating by Rats.—As it is best to oil 
leather belting occasionally, in places where it runs through floors 
or in places that rats can get at, it is best to use castor-oil for that 
purpose, as they are ‘‘opposed to taking castor-oil,” like most 
children, unless ‘‘ Made Palatable,” which see. 


Liquid Blackboard Slating.—The following recipe for liquid 
slating was sent to the County Superintendent of Public Schools for 
Washtenaw County, Michigan, George S. Wheeler, by Prof. J. 
Estabrook, Superintendent of the Michigan State Normal School, 
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at Ypsilanti, Michigan, and may be relied upon as good and 
practical. In his letter to Mr. Wheeler, after other inquiries, he 
says: 

“The following is the receipt for blackboard slating: Alcohol, 
x gallon; gum shellac, 3%. lb.; rotten stone, ivory black, and 
lamp-black, of each, 4 ozs. 

‘* Put the gum shellac into the alcohol 24 hours before putting 
in the other ingredients. After mixing (supposing the shellac to 
be all dissolved) strain the whole through some kind of a 
strainer, cloth or sieve. Make the wall smooth with sand-paper 
before putting on the blacking, Two or three coats will be 
sufficient.” 


Blackboard Paint.—The following not only works well as a 
paint on walls, but also on pasteboard: 

Lamp-black, 2 drs. ; spirits of turpentine, 4 ozs.; furniture’ 
varnish, 2 ozs. 

Rub the lamp-black well with the turpentine, and mix in the 
varnish. One or two coats, according to the smoothness of the 
surface, may be used. Boys can get a sheet of large pasteboard, 
or binders-board, and paint it with this for home use. 


Boiling Oil for Carriage Painting.—Linseed-oil for painting 
carriages should not haye as much driers in it as for ordinary 
painting; and it had best be done in an iron kettle set in an arch, 
so as not to allow the fumes to come in contact with the flame. 
Sulphate of zinc, 1 oz. only to each gallon of oil, adding it slowly, 
to prevent it from foaming over, stirring well all the time it is 
being added, and when the oil becomes “‘ropy” it is done. If 
too much driers are used, it dries so quickly as to be liable to 
crack. 

Burning Out Stumps.—In the northwest they have adopted 


a new method of getting rid of stumps. In the fall they bore a 
z inch, or 1X inch hole, according to its size, into the middle of 
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the stump, 18 inches deep, and put into it from 1 oz. to 1X ozs. 
salt-peter, fill the hole with water and plug it up. In the spring 
they take out the plug, and put into the hole from ¥ a gill to 1 
gill of kerosene, and ignite it. It will go on burning without any 
blaze until the stump, ‘‘ root and branch,” are consumed. 

I have not had a winter to test this since seeing the announce- 
ment, but it can be easily and cheaply tested by those who have 
the stumps, which are not too old, to try it upon. 


Browning Iron and Steel, Without Heat.—The Moniteur 
des Intereis Materiels publishes the following recipe for giving a 
brown color to the surface of polished iron or steel: 

Mix 4 parts of water by weight; 1 part of gallic acid; 2 parts 
of chloride of iron; 2 parts of chloride of antimony. The chloride 
of antimony (butter of antimony) should contain the least possible 
acid in excess. 

Dip a sponge in the mixture and rub the metal to be colored. 
By repeating the process the color can be deepened at will. Wash 
thoroughly with water, and when the surface is dry, cover it with a 
light coating of boiled linseed-oil. See ‘*Gun Barrels, to Brown.” 


Cements—For General Use.—A cement that is made with 
but very little trouble, and that will prove satisfactory for general 
purposes, is made as follows: 


Dissolve gum arabic, % oz., in water, a wine-glassful, by 
putting it, boiling hot upon the bruised gum; when fully dissolved, 
stir in yery finely powdered plaster of Paris to make a thick paste. 
Apply with a brush to the edges of the articles to be mended, and 
press them firmly together until it sets a little, and keep them in 
position until dry. This will be as good for toilet articles as for 
any kind of table dishes. The cement being white, of itself, it 
will scarcely be noticed; but any mended dishes should not be put 
into hot water for any considerable time. 
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Another.—Isinglass, 1 dr.; water, 1 0z.; alcohol, 1 oz.; gum 
mastic, 4% dr.; gum ammoniac, ¥4 dr. 

Soak the isinglass in the water for 24 hours, then boil it down one- 
half and add one-half of the alcohol and strain through linen while 
hot; and then melt the mastic and the ammoniac in the other half 
of the spirit, and mix the solutions thoroughly, and bottle for use. 
It can be used to mend any mendable article, by warming the 
edges and giving a light coat—too much is generally used. 


Cement for Leaky Tin Roofs.—We applied a cement of 
white-lead paint, whiting and dry, white sand, to a small tin roof 
five years ago, that leaked like a sieve. It soon became nearly as 
hard as stone, has never peeled off, and has kept the roof, since 
then, perfectly tight. It was put on about the consistence of thin 
putty. 

Slaters’ Cement for Stopping Leaks Around Chimneys. 
—Linseed-oil, whiting, ground glass, and brick dust; all made very 
fine. It is good—a good one for joints of steps at door fronts. 


Another.—A very durable and cheap plan to prevent leaks 
about chimneys is to go to a painter and get his “paint skins” (a 
skin that forms on paint left standing for some time), with as much 
linseed-oil, and boil them together; and while hot thicken toa 
proper consistence with clean sand, and apply at once. 


Cement for Leather Belts——A thick solution of isinglass 
with 34 its bulk of mastic varnish makes a very considerable help 
in holding large belts before riveting. No 5 will probably be 
preferred. 


Cement— Proof Against Wet.—To make a cement that 
will be proof against damp or wet: Take pure India rubber, 1 0z.; 
naptha, 1 qt. Cut the rubber in strips and put into the naptha, 
and stir the mixture often until the rubber is perfectly dissolved. 
Let it stand about two weeks, until it acquires the consistency of 
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cream; then, having weighed the mixture, put it into an iron kettle 
and add twice as much shellac, by weight, as of the mixture, and 
heat, stirring all the time, until melted and well mixed; then pour 
upon marble slabs to cool in the form of sheets. 

When needed for use, melt it in an iron pot by bringing it to a 
heat of about 250° Fahrenheit, and apply with a brush, laying 
weights upon the belts to press them as close together as possible. 

Heat may be used to hasten the process, if great care is taken 
to avoid the naptha from taking fire, as it is very inflammable. 
The safest plan is without heat. 


Cement for Cracks in Cast-Iron Kettles.—J. M. Benthall 
informs the Scientific American that he had used a cement of 
glycerine, oxide of lead, and red lead, for mending a large cast- 
iron kettle that had been fractured across the bottom by allowing 
water to freeze in it, with the happiest results. It takes some little 
time to dry, but turns almost as hard as stone, and is fire and 
waterproof. ‘The method was as follows: 

‘Take litharge and red lead, equal parts; mix thoroughly, and 
make into a paste with concentrated glycerine to the consistency 
of soft putty. Fill the crack, and smear a thin layer on both 
sides, so as to completely cover the surface. Rub off this layer, if 
desired, when nearly dry, by using an old knife or chisel.” 


Cement for Iron or Stone.—The Mechanics’ Magazine 
mentioned, a year or two ago, an excellent cement for fixing iron 
or stone, made by mixing together commercial glycerine and fine, 
well-dried litharge. It appears that this cement was discovered 
by Professor Hirzel, of Leipsic. As a cement for joining chemical 
apparatus, it offers many advantages, for it is unaffected by 
chlorine, hydrochloric acid, sulphur vapor, sulphurous acid, nitric 
acid, and, indeed, resists most corrosive vapors. Further than 
this, it withstands the solvent action of alcohol, ether, sulphide of 
carbon, and all hydrocarbon vapors. Tt hardens tn from 10 to 30 
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minutes, if mixed of the consistence of a thick dough, and sets under 
water as quickly as in air. Moreover, it will stand a very much 
higher temperature than any oil cement, something like 500°. The 
cement can be used in steam engines, pumps, and foundations for 
machinery. The proportion of glycerine and litharge to be taken 
must depend somewhat upon the consistency of the cement, and 
its proposed uses. An excess of glycerine would retard the 
settings, as it does not readily evaporate. This new use of 
glycerine adds another application to a substance that only a few 
years ago was thrown away. 


Glycerine Cement.—A -cement, said to be capable of 
use where resistance to the action of both water and heat is 
required, is composed by mixing ordinary glycerine with dry 
litharge, so as to constitute a tough paste. For uniting the joints 
of steam pipes, and other similar applications, this preparation is 
said to be very satisfactory. 


Cement for Plastering Cisterns on the Ground. — 
Where the ground is not too gravelly, or sandy, so as to cave or 
fall in, a good cistern can be made by plastering on the dirt, or 
ground, as follows: Good water-lime, 1 bushel; good, clean sand, 
2 bushels; or in these proportions. Mix evenly when dry, then 
wet up and make into mortar, or cement, only what can be put on 
before it sets. 


Cement for Emery Wheels. A gentleman having fifteen 
years’ experience as a machinist, says there is nothing better than 
common glue—the best—for putting emery on wheels or belts, 
using emery of the grade of coarseness desired. 


Painting in Milk.—Skimmed milk, 34 gallon; newly slaked 
lime, 6 oz.; and 4 oz. of poppy, linseed or nut oil; and 5 Ibs. 
Spanish white. Put the lime into an earthen vessel or clean 
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bucket, and, having poured on it a sufficient quantity of milk to 
make it about the thickness of cream, add the oil in small quan- 
tities, a little at a time, stirring the mixture well. Then put in 
the rest of the milk, afterward the Spanish white finely powdered, 
or any other desired color. For out-door work add 2 oz. each 
more of oil and slaked lime, and 2 oz. of Burgundy pitch dissolved 
in the oil by a gentle heat. 


Premium Paint, without Oil or Lead.—Slake stone lime 
with boiling water in a tub or barrel to keep in the steam; then 
pass 6 quarts through a fine sieve. Now to this quantity add 1 
quart of coarse salt, and 1 gallon of water; boil the mixture and 
skim it clear. ‘To every 5 gallons of this skimmed mixture, add 1 
Ib. alum; ¥% Ib. copperas; and by slow degrees 34 |b. potash, and 
4 quarts sifted ashes or fine sand; add any coloring desired. A 
more durable paint was never made. 


To Harden Whitewash.—With ¥% a pail of common white- 
wash add ¥% pint of flour. Pour on boiling water in a sufficient 
quantity to thicken it. Then add 6 gallons of the lime and water, 
and stir well. 


Whitewash that will not Rub Off—Mix up half a pailful 
of lime and water, ready to put on the wall; then take \ pint of 
flour, mix it up with water, then pour on it the boiling water, a 
‘sufficient quantity to thicken it; then pour it while hot into the 
whitewash, stir all well together, and it is ready for use. 


Cheap Water-proof Glue.—Melt common glue with the small- 
est possible quantity of water; add, by degrees, linseed-orl, 
rendered drying by boiling it with litharge. While the oil is being 
added, the ingredients must be well stirred, to incorporate them 
thoroughly. 
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Fire and Water-proof Glue.— Mix a handful of quick-lime 
with 4 0z. of linseed-oil; thoroughly lixiviate the mixture; boil it 
to a good thickness, and spread it on tin plates in the shade; it 
will become very hard, but can. be dissolved over a fire, like 
common glue, and is then fit for use. 


Glazier’s Putty.—Whiting, 70 lbs; boiled oil, 30 Ibs.; water, 
2 gallons. Mix; if too thin, add more whiting; if too thick, add 
more oil. 


How to Build Gravel Houses.—This is the best building 
material in the world. It is four times cheaper than wood, six 
times cheaper than stone, and superior to either. Proportions for 
mixing: To cight barrows of slaked lime, well deluged with 
water, add 15 barrows of sand; mix these to a creamy consistency, 
then add 60 barrows of coarse gravel, which must be worked well 
and completely; you can then throw stones into this mixture, of 
any shape or size up to ten inches in diameter. Form molds for 
the walls of the house by fixing boards horizontally against 
upright standards, which must be immovably braced so that they 
will not yield to the immense pressure outwards as the material 
settles; set the standards in pairs around the building where the 
walls are to stand, from 6 to 8 feet apart, and so wide that the 
inner space shall form the thickness of the wall. Into the molds 
thus formed, throw the concrete material as fast as you choose, 
and the more promiscuously the better. Ina short time the gravel 
will get as hard as the solid rock. 


Cement for Outside of Brick Walls.—Cement for the outside 
of brick walls, to imitate stone, is made of clean sand, 90 parts; 
litharge, 5 parts; plaster of Paris, s parts; moistened with boiled 
linseed-oil. The bricks should receive two or three coats of oil 
before the cement is applied. 
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Excellent Cheap Roofing. Shingles Superseded.—Have 
your roof stiff, rafters made of stuff 134 by 8 inches, well sup- 
ported and 6 feet apart, with ribs 1 inch by 2 inches, set edgeways, 
well nailed to the rafters, about 18 inches apart. The boards may 
be thin, but must be well seasoned, and nailed close together; 
this done, lay down and cover the roof with thin, soft, spongy 
straw paper used in making paper-boxes, which comes in rolls, 
and comes very low. Lay in course up and down the roof, and 
lap over, nailing down with common No. 6 tacks, with leather 
under the heads like carpet-tacks. Then spread on several 
coatings of the following composition, previously boiled, stirred, 
and mixed together: Good clean tar, 8 gallons; Roman cement, 
2 gallons (or in its place very five, clean sand may be used); resin, 
5 lbs.; tallow, 3 Ibs. Apply hot, and let a hand follow, and sift 
on sharp grit sand, pressing it into the tar composition. If wished 
fire-proof, go oyer the above with the following preparation: 
Slake stone lime under cover with hot water till it falls into a fine 
powder; sift and mix 6 quarts of this with r quart salt, add 2 
gallons water, boil and skim. To 5 gallons of this add 1 Ib. alum 
and 1% lbs. of copperas, and slowly, while boiling, 134 Ibs. 
potash, and 4 quarts of clean, sharp sand, and any coloring 
desired. Apply a thick coat with a brush, and you may have a 
roof which no fire can injure from the outside. 


To Render Wood Indestructible.—Robbins’ Process.—This 
seems to be a process of inestimable value, and destined to 
produce very important results. The apparatus used consists of a 
retort or still, which can be made of any size or form, in which 
resin, coal tar, or other oleaginous substances, together with water, 
are placed in order to subject them to the action of heat. Fire 
being applied beneath the retort containing the coal tar, etc., 
oleaginous vapor commences to rise, and pass out through a con- 
necting pipe into a large iron tank or chamber (which can also be 
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built of any size), containing the timber, etc., to be operated 
upon. The heat acts at once on the wood, causing the sap to 
flow from every pore, which, rising in the form of steam, condenses 
on the body of the chamber, and discharges through an escape 
pipe in the lower part. In this process a temperature of 212° to 
250° Fahr. is sufficient to remove the surface moisture from the 
wood; but after this the temperature should be raised to 300° or 
more, in order to completely saturate and permeate the body of 
the wood with the antiseptic vapors and heavier products of the 
distillation. The hot vapor coagulates the albumen of the wood, 
and opens the pores, so that a large portion of the oily product or 
creosote is admitted; the contraction resulting from the cooling 
process hermetically seals them, and decay seems to be almost 
impossible. There is a man hole in the retort, used to change or 
clean out the contents; and the wood chamber is furnished with 
doors made perfectly tight. The whole operation is completed 
in less than one hour, rendered the wood proof against rot, 
parasites, and the attacks of the Z¢redo navilis or naval worm. 


Bronzing or Gilding Wood.—Pipe clay, 2 0z.; Prussian blue, 
patent yellow, raw umber, lampblack, of each, 1 0z.; grind separ- 
ately with water on a stone, and as much of them as will make a 
good color put into a small vessel three-fourths full of size. The 
wood, being previously cleaned and smoothed, and coated witha 
mixture of clean size and lamp-black, receives a new coating twice 
successively with the above compound, having allowed the first to 
dry. Afterwards the bronze powder is to be laid on with a pencil, 
and the whole burnished or cleaned anew, observing to repair the 
parts which may be injured by this operation; next the work must 
be coated over with a thin layer of castile soap, which will take the 
glare off the burnishing; and afterwards be carefully rubbed with a 
Woolen cloth. The superfluous powder may be rubbed off when 
dry. 
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Reviver for Gilt Frames.—White of eggs, 2 0z.; chloride of 
potash or soda, 1 oz; mix well; blow off the dust from the frames; 
then go over them with a soft brush dipped in the mixture, and 
they will appear equal to new. 


Gilding on Wood.—To gild in oil, the wood, after being 
properly smoothed, is covered with a coat of go/d size, made of 
drying linseed-oil mixed with yellow ochre; when this has become 
so dry as to adhere to the fingers without soiling them, the gold 
leaf is laid on with great care and dexterity, and pressed down 
with cotton wool; places that have been missed are covered with 
small pieces of gold leaf, and when the whole is dry, the ragged 
bits are rubbed off with the cotton. This is by far the easiest 
mode of gilding. Any other metallic leaves may be applied in a 
similar manner. Pale leaf gold has a greenish-yellow color, and is 
an alloy of gold and silver. Dutch gold leaf is only copper leaf 
colored with the fumes of zinc; being much cheaper than true gold 
leaf, it is very useful when large quantities of gilding are required 
in places where it can be defended from the weather, as it changes 
color if exposed to moisture; and it should be covered with 
varnish. Silver leaf is prepared every way the same as gold leaf; 
but when applied should be kept well covered with varnish, other- 
wise it is liable to tarnish; a transparent yellow varnish will give 
it the appearance of gold. Whenever gold is fixed by means of 
linseed-oil, it will bear washing off, which burnished gold will not. 


Best Harness Varnish Extant.—Alcohol, 1 gal.; white tur- 
pentine, 134 Ibs.; gum shellac, 134 Ibs.; Venice turpentine, x gill. 
Let them stand by the stove till the gums are dissolved, then add 
sweet-oil, x gill; and color, if you wish it, with lamp-black, 2 oz. 
This will not crack like the old varnish. 


Brilliant French Varnish for Leather.—Spirit of wine, %/ pt.; 
vinegar, 5 pts.; gum senegal in powder, % Ib.; loaf sugar, 6 0z.; 
powdered galls, 2 oz.; green copperas, 4 oz. Dissolve the gum 
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and sugar in the water; strain, and put on a slow fire, but don’t 
boil; now put in the galls, copperas and the alcohol; stir well for 
five minutes; set off, and when nearly cool, strain through flannel 
and bottle for use. It is applied with a pencil brush. Most 
superior. y 


French Finish for Leather.—Take a common wooden pailful 
of scraps (the legs and pates of calf skins are the best), and puta 
handful each of salt and alum upon them, and let them stand three 
days; then boil them until they get a thick paste. In using, you 
will warm it, and in the first application put a little tallow with it, 
and for the second time a little soft soap, and use it in the regular 
way of finishing, and your leather will be soft and pliable, like 
French leather. 


French Patent Leather.—Work into the skin, with appropriate 
tools, three or four successive coatings of drying varnish, made by 
boiling linseed-oil with white lead and litharge, in the proportion 
of x Ib. of each of the latter to 1 gal. of the former, and adding a 
portion of chalk or ochre, each coating being thoroughly dried 
before the application of the rest. Ivory black is then substituted 
for the chalk or ochre, the varnish thinned with spirits of turpen- 
tine, and five additional applications made in the same manner as 
before, except that it is put on thin and is not worked in. ‘The 
leather is rubbed down with pumice stone, in powder, and then 
placed in a room at go degrees, out of the way of dust. The last 
varnish is prepared by boiling % Ib. of asphaltum with ro Ibs. of 
the drying oil used in the first stage of the process, and then 
stirring in 5 Ibs. copal varnish and 10 Ibs. turpentine. It must 
have one month’s age before using. 


To Renew Old Oil Paintings.—The blackened lights of old 
pictures may be instantly restored to their original hue by touching 
them with dentoxide of hydrogen diluted with six or eight times 
its weight of water. The part must be afterwards washed with a 
clean sponge and water. 
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All great art is the expression of man’s 
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To Print a Picture from the Print Itself—The page or 
picture is soaked in a solution, first of potassa, and then of tartaric 
acid. This produces a perfect diffusion of crystals of bitartrate 
of potassa through the texture of the unprinted part of the paper. 
As this sg!t resists oil, the ink roller may now be passed over the 
‘surface, without transferring any part of its contents except to the 
printed part. 


To Remove Rust from Iron or Steel.—F or cleaning purposes, 
etc., kerosene oil or benzine are probably the best things known. 
When articles have become pitted by rust, however, these can, of 
course, only be removed by mechanical means, such as scouring 
with fine powder, or flour of emery and oil, or with very fine 
emery paper. To prevent steel from rusting, rub it with a mixture 
of lime and oil, or with mercurial ointment, either of which will be 
found valuable. 


Cement for Joints in Steam Boilers, Steam Pipes, Etc.— 
Sorr.—Red or white-lead in oil, 4 parts; iron borings, 2 to 3 parts. 
Harp.—Iron borings and salt water, and a small quantity of 
sal-ammoniac with fresh water. 


Cement for China.—Curd of milk, dried and powdered, ro oz. ; 
quick-lime, 1 0z.; camphor, 2 drachms. Mix, and keep in closely 
stopped bottles. When used, a portion is to be mixed with a little 
water into a paste. 


Cement to Mend Iron Ware.—Sulphur, 2 parts; fine black- 
lead, 1 part. Put the sulphur in an iron pan over a fire until it 
melts; then add the lead; stir well; then pour out. When cool, 
break into small pieces. A sufficient quantity of this compound 
being placed upon the crack of the ware to be mended, can be 
soldered by an iron. 
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For Cisterns and Water Casks.—Melted glue, 8 parts; linsecd- 
oil, 4 parts; boiled into a varnish with litharge. ‘This cement 
hardens in about 48 hours, and renders the joints of wooden 
cisterns and_.casks air and water tight. 


To Extract Grease from Stone or Marble.—Soit soap, I 
part; Fuller’s earth, 2 parts; potash, 1 part. Mix with boiling 
water. Lay it upon the spots, and let it remain for a few hours. 


Paint for Window-Glass.—Chrome green, ¥{ oz.; sugar of 
lead, x Ib.; ground fine, in sufficient linseed-oil to moisten it. 
Mix to the consistency of cream, and apply with a soft brush. 
The glass should be well cleaned before the paint is applied. ‘The 
above quantity is sufficient for about 200 feet of glass. 


To Preyent Iron from Rusting.—Warm it; then rub with 
white wax; put it again to the fire until the wax has pervaded the 
entire surface. Or, immerse tools or bright work in boiled 
linseed-oil and allow it to dry upon them. 


To Preserve Woodwork.—Boiled oil and finely powdered 
charcoal, each 1 part; mix to the consistence of paint. Lay on 
two or three coats with it. This composition is well adapted for 
casks, water-spouts, etc. 


To Clean Brass Ornaments.—Brass ornaments that have-not 
been gilt or lacquered may be cleaned, and a very brilliant color 
given to them, by washing them in alum boiled in strong lye, in 
the proportion of an ounce to a pint, and afterward tmbbing them 
with strong tripoli. 

Approved Method of Painting Tin Roofs.—The composition 
of the paint is as follows: Venetian red, 10 Ibs.; red lead, 1 Ib.; 
and 4.5 quarts of pure linseed-oil. A partial substitution of 
benzine or train-oil for linseed-oil injures the durability and quality 
of the paint. The roof lasts longer and the tin is less inclined to 
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rust if the lower side is also painted before placing the tin on the 
roof. It is also recommended to lay one or two layers of 
felt-paper under the tin. This forms, so to say, a cushion for the 
tin, and also deadens the noise of rain falling upon the roof. The 
coat of paint should be renewed after the first year, and later on 
every four years. 


To Renovate Old Brick Walls.—Old brick walls may be 
enlivened and renewed by this process: Remove any mouldy 
green that may have accumulated by pouring over the bricks 
boiling water (not greasy), in which any vegetables have been 
cooked. Repeat for a few days and the green will disappear. To 
prepare a red wash, melt 1 0z. of glue in a gallon of water, and 
while hot, add a piece of alum as large as a hen’s egg, % Ib. of 
Venetian red, and one lb. of Spanish brown. If the color, upon 
trying this paint, is found to be too light, add more brown and 
red; if too dark, put in more water. 


Bending of Cast-Iron.—A flat-shaped casting weighing 300 
Ibs. was required to be bent in two places in the direction of its 
length. For this purpose the casting was heated on the places to 
be bent, by two alcohol lamp-flames. After the heating had pro- 
ceeded to about the temperature at which hardened steel acquires 
a straw color, pressure was exerted by means of a loaded lever 
upon the upper part of the casting, opposite to the flames, and the 
latter were by degrees directed to other portions of the intended 
bend. The iron yielded to the combined effects of heat and 
pressure thus gradually brought to bear upon it, so that the casting 
actually assumed the bend intended to be produced, and which 
could not be otherwise obtained by planing or other treatment. 
The deposits upon the casting produced by the lamps were 
removed with emery cloth. From this experiment it is concluded 
that it is possible to bend cast-iron to a considerable extent, 
provided it is subjected to careful treatment at a very moderate 
heat and the simultaneous action of a suitable tiniform pressure. 
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Glass Staining.—The following colors, after having been 
prepared, and rubbed upon a plate of ground glass, with the spirit 
of turpentine or lavender, thickened in the air, are applied with a 
hair-pencil. Before using them, however, it is necessary to try 
them on small pieces of glass, and expose them to the fire, to 
ascertain if the desired tone of color is produced. The artist must 
be guided by these proof-pieces in using his colors. ‘The glass 
proper for receiving these pigments should be colorless, uniform 
and difficult of fusion. A design must be drawn on paper, and 
placed beneath the plate of glass. The upper side of the glass 
being sponged over with gum-water affords, when dry, a surface 
proper for receiving the colors without the risk of their running 
irregularly, as they would otherwise do on the slippery glass. The 
artist draws on the plate (usually in black), with a fine pencil, all 
the traces which mark the great outlines or shades of the figures. 
Afterwards, when it is dry, the vitrifying colors are laid on by 
means of larger hair-pencils, their selection being regulated by the 
burnt specimen tints above selected. The following are all fast 
colors, which do not run, except the yellow, which must, therefore, 
be laid on the opposite side of the glass. The preparations being 
all laid on, the glass is ready for being fired in a muffle, in order 
to fix and bring out the the proper colors. ‘The muffle must be 
made of very refractory fire-clay, flat at its bottom, and only five 
or six inches high, with a Strong, arched roof, and close on all 
sides to exclude smoke and flame. On the bottom, a smooth bed 
of sifted lime, freed from water, about half an inch thick, must be 
prepared for receiving the glass. Sometimes, several plates of 
glass are laid over each other, with a layer of lime-powder between 
each. The fire is now lighted, and very gradually raised, lest the 
glass should be broken; then keep it at a full heat for three or 
four hours, more or less, according to the indications of the trial 
slips; the yellow color being principally watched, it furnishing the 
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best criterion of the state of the others. When all is right, let the 
fire die out, so as to anneal the glass. 


Stained Glass Pigments.—Firsu Cotor.—Red lead, 1 02.; 
red enamel (Venetian glass enamel, from alum and copperas 
ealcinett together); grind them to a fine powder, and work this up 
with alcohol upon a hard stone. When slightly baked, this 
produces a fine flesh color. 

Brack Cotor.—Take 1434 oz. of smithy scales of iron; mix 
them with 2 oz. of white glass; antimony, 1 oz.; manganese, 
¥% oz.; pound and grind these ingredients together with strong 
vinegar. 

Brown Cotor.—White glass or enamel, 1 0z.; good manganese, 
¥% oz.; grind together. 

Rep, Rosz AND Brown Coors are made from peroxide of 
iron prepared by nitric acid. The flux consists of borax, sand and 
minium in small quantities. 

Red color may, likewise, be obtained from 1 02. of red chalk, 
pounded, mixed with 2 oz. of white, hard enamel, and a little 
peroxide of copper. 

A red may also be composed of rust of iron, glass of antimony, 
yellow glass of lead, such as is used by potters (or litharge), each 
in equal quantities, to which a little sulphuret of silver is added. 
This composition, well ground, produces a very fine red color on 
glass. 

Green.—Two ounces of brass, calcined into an oxide; 2 oz. of 
minium, and 8 oz. of white sand; reduce them to a fine powder, 
which is to be enclosed in a well-luted crucible, and heated 
strongly in an air-furnace for an hour. When the mixture is cold, 
grind it in a brass mortar. 

Green may; however, be advantageously produced by a yellow 
on one side and a blue on the other. Oxide of chrome “has also 
been employed to stain glass green. 
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A Five Yetrow Srain.—-Take fine silver, laminated thin; dis- 
solve in nitric acid; dilute with abundance of water, and precipitate 
with solution of seasalt; mix this chloride of silver in a dry 
powder with three times its weight of pipe-clay, well burnt and 
pounded. The back of the glass is to be painted with this powder, 
for when painted on the face, it is apt to run into the other colors. 


Strong Glue for Inlaying or Veneering.—Select the best 
light-brown glue, free from clouds and streaks. Dissolve this in 
water, and to every pint add 34 gill of the best vinegar and 3 oz. 
of isinglass. 


Best Wash for Barns and Houses.—Water-lime, 1 peck; 
freshly slaked lime, 1 peck; yellow ochre in powder, 4 lbs.; burnt 
umber, 4 lbs. To be dissolved in hot water, and applied with a 
brush. 


Durable Outside Paint.—Take 2 parts (in bulk) of wéter- 
lime, ground fine; 1 part (in bulk) of white lead in oil. Mix them 
thoroughly, by adding dest boiled linseed-oil, enough to prepare it 
to pass through a paint mill; after which, temper with oil till it can 
be applied with a common paint brush. Make any color to suit. 
It will last three times as long as lead paint. 


Farmers’ Paint.—Farmers will find the following profitable 
for house or fence paint: Skim-milk, 2 qts.; fresh slaked lime, 
8 02z.; linseed-oil, 6 oz.; white Burgundy pitch, 2 oz. 3 Spanish 
white, 3 Ibs. The lime is to be slaked in water exposed to the air, 
and then mixed with about one-fourth of the milk; the oil, in which 
the pitch is dissolved, to be added a little at a time; then the rest 
of the milk, and afterwards the Spanish white. This is sufficient 
for 27 yards, two coats. This is for white paint. If desirable, 
any other color may be produced; thus, if a cream color is desired, 
in place of part of the Spanish white, use the ochre alone. 
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Study the surroundings before you paint your house. If there 
are trees about, don’t select green; a light gray, or even white, is 
better. Starthing colors show bad taste. I passed a friend’s house 
recently, that had red, blue, yellow, pink and black in layers 
from foundation to chimney. The trees near seem to hang their 
heads in shame. Another, not far from there, was painted coal 
black, with no revealing color whatever. It made one think of a 
charnel-house. 


Directions for Making Lacquer.— Mix the ingredients and let 
the vessel containing them stand in the sun, or in a place slightly 
warmed, three or four days, shaking it frequently till the gum is 
dissolved, after which, let it settle from twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours, when the clear liquor may be poured off for use. Pulver- 
ized glass is sometimes used, in making lacquer, to carry down the 
impurities. 

To Fill Holes in Castings.—A mixture of putty and black 
lead is good, but a better method is a metal that expands in 
cooling: lead, 9 parts; antimony, 2; bismuth, 1. To be melted 
and poured in. 

Brown Bronze Paint, for Copper Vessels.—Tincture of 
steel, 4 0z; spirits of nitre, 4 oz; essence of dendi, 4 0z; blue 
vitrol, 1 oz; water, % pint. Mix ina bottle; apply it with a fine 
brush, the vessel being full of boiling water; varnish after the 
application of the bronze. 

Bronze for all Kinds of Metal.—Muriate of ammonia (sal- 
ammoniac), 4 drs; oxalic acid, x dr.; vinegar, 1 pint. Dissolve 
the oxalic acid first; let the work be clean; put on the bronze with 
a brush, repeating the operation as many times as may be 
necessary. 

Bronze Paint, for Iron or Brass.—Chrome green, 2 lbs.; 
ivory black, 1 oz.; chrome yellow, t 02.; good japan, 1 gill: grind 
all together, and mix with linseed-oil. 
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For Tinning Brass.—Water, 2 pailfuls; cream of tartar, 1% 
Ib.; salt, 34 pint. 


Shayed or Grained Tin.—Boil the work in the mixture, 
keeping it in motion during the time of boiling. 


Tinning Iron.—Cleanse the metal to be tinned; and rub with 
a coarse cloth, previously dipped in hydrochloric acid (nturiatic 
acid), and then rub on french putty with the same cloth. French 
putty is made by mixing tin filings with mercury. 


New Tinning Process.—The articles to be tinned are first 
covered with dilute sulphuric acid, and, when quite clean, are 
placed in warm water, then dipped in a solution of muriatic acid, 
copper and zinc, and then plunged into a tin bath to which a 
small quantity of zinc has been added. When the tinning is 
finished, the articles are taken out and plunged into boiling water. 
The operation is completed by placing them in a very warm sand 
bath. This last process softens the iron. 


Anti-Friction Alloy for Journal-Boxes.— Zinc, 17 parts; 
copper, 1 part; antimony, 134 parts. This possesses unsurpass- 
able anti-friction qualities, and does not require the protection of 
outer casings of a harder metal. 


To Galvanize Iron.—Cleanse the surface of the iron perfectly 
by the joint action of dilute acid and friction, plunge it into a 
bath of melted zinc covered with sal-ammoniac, and stir it about 
till it is alloyed superficially with this metal. When the metal 
thus prepared is exposed to humidity, the zinc oxidizes slowly by 
a galvanic action, and protects the iron within from tust; whereby 
the outer surface remains for a long time perfectly white, in 
circumstances under which iron tinned in the usual way would be 
corroded with rust. 
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Tempering Saws, Etc.—The usual method of tempering saws 
is to heat, and then dip them in oil. ‘This process is slow, costly 
andlaborious. Itis also disadvantageous, because the saws become 
warped and require to be hammered straight again by hand. A 
late improvement consists in tempering and straightening the saws 
at one operation. This is done by heating the saws to the proper 
degree, and then pressing them with a sudden and powerful stroke 
between two surfaces of cold iron. A drop press is employed for 
the purpose. The mechanism is quite simple and inexpensive. 
Its use effects an important economy in the manufacture of nearly 
all kinds of saws, and also improves their quality. 


Cement -for Steam-Pipe Joints, Etc., with Faced Flanges. 
—White lead, mixed, 2; red lead, dry, 1 part; grind or other- 
wise mix them to a consistence of thin putty; apply interposed 
layers with one or two thicknesses of canvass, or gauze wire, as 
the necessity of the case may be. 


To Purify Gas.—The purifier is to be filled with milk of lime, 
made by mixing 1 part of slaked lime with 25 parts of water. A 
very great improvement in the purification of gas has been effected 
by the employment of hydrated clay along with the lime employed 
for this purpose. Hydrated clay unites with the ammonia of the 
gas as with a base, and, at the same time, with its sulphuret of 
carbon as an acid, and thus removes both of these noxious impur- 
ities from the gas exposed to its influence. It assists also, in 
conjunction with the lime, in removing tarry vapor and other 
impurities from the gas. The jlluminating power of the gas is 
positively increased by the clay purification, from 22 to 33%4 per 
cent. 

To Joint Lead Plates.—The joints of lead plates, for some 
purposes, are made as follows: The edges are brought together, 
hammered down into a sort of channel cut out of wood, and 
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secured with a few tacks. The hollow is then scraped clean with 
® scraper, rubbed over with candle grease, and a stream of hot 
lead is poured into it, the surface being afterwards smoothed with 
a red-hot plumber’s iron. 


A Cement to Stop Cracks in Glass Vessels to Resist 
Moisture and Heat.—Dissolve caseine in cold saturated solution 
of borax and, with this solution, paste strips of hog’s or bullock’s 
bladder (softened in water) on the cracks of glass, and dry at a 
gentle heat; if the vessel is to be heated, coat the bladder on the 
outside before it has become quite dry, with a paste of rather 
concentrated solution of silicate of soda or quicklime or plaster of 
Paris. 


Cisterns and Filters—Directions for Making.—The fol- 
lowing is from a Mr. Wilkinson, an expert upon this important 
subject, which will especially be of value to farmers; as most city 
people now make a regular brick wall to their cisterns, and arch 
them over, it may not be so important to them. He says: 

“‘A cistern of the dimensions that I shall describe will hold 
1,000 gallons, and will cost but $8, and its capacity may be 
doubled for less than 5° per cent. additional cost. One of this 
size will be found sufficient for farmers’ families generally, and 
will insure soft water, which is rare in wells, 

“The following are the directions for excavating the cistern: 
Stake, and line out a plat near the house 8 by 18 feet; excavate 
this r foot deep; then set the lines in 1% feet on all sides (this 
leaves a foundation for covering); then excayate all within the 
lines, or 5 by 15 feet to the depth of 14 feet in the middle, making 
the middle level some 9 inches in width, sloping the banks on all 
sides and ends to the lines last placed, which will make a section 
of pit, either way, V-shaped, except that the 9 inches of the 
bottom will be level. In digging the banks use care not to disturb 
the dirt not thrown out. When the digging is completed, plaster 
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the bottom, the level part, with a good coat of Portland cement 
mortar, and place a board on it to stand on to do the balance of 
the work, cutting the board in two equal parts, before laying it on 
the cement. This done, plaster, with the cement mortar, the 
entire surface of the ground to the lines last named, then remove 
half of the board, and stand on the balance, and build a 4-inch 
wall across the pit, about in the middle, laying the brick, which 
should be soft, common salmon brick, in the cement, but not 
plastering either side. Lay the wall to the line, then remove the 
balance of the board and plaster where it lay. The cistern is now 
complete, save the covering; this may be done by laying plank 
over the whole excavation, first plastering the top recess to keep 
out the worms; or split-logs, from the woods, will do in place of 
the plank, laying them flat side down, and closing their joints with 
mortar to keep out worms also. The pump-pipe, however, should 
first be laid into one end; and the water from the house led in at 
the other end, before it is covered, or in the covering. This done, 
return earth enough to cover the surface at least-one foot higher, 
in the middle than the surrounding ground; ‘level it off neatly and 
sward it, and you have a complete filtering cistern for 8 to 12 
years.” 

This plan of building a brick wall across a cistern has now been 
followed for some time, and has given very good satisfaction, and 
awall may be built just as satisfactorily across.a cistern that has 
been walled up with brick. The cement with which the cross-wall 
is laid up will sufficiently attach or fasten it to the side walls so 
that it will stand permanently. The water coming in on one side, 
and the pump being upon the other, the water must go through 
the soft, or pale-colored brick, before it reaches the pump, and 
consequently must be pure; but a very ingenious neighbor of mine, 
a Mr. Lawson, has adopted the following plan, which he has now 
used over a year with entire satisfaction: 
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“The plan, it will 
be seen by the illus- 
tration, Fig. 21, is to 
dig a hole near one 
side of the cistern, 
about 2 by 3 feet 
square below the 
bottom of the cis- 
tern, and to the depth 
of about 2 feet, then 
in this box-like place 
he builds up a pump 
chimney, or parti- 


Fic. 2r.—FILTERING CISTERN, tion, three-sided, the 
A, the Cistern; C, the Pump Chimney; B, the Filtering 
Material. 


cistern wall making 
the fourth, or com- 
pleting the chimney, leaving a little hole in the center of this 
chimney-wall next to the filtering material B, into which a large 
sponge is to be placed, from the cistern side, before the gravel, 
charcoal, etc., are put in. The sponge must be so large that it 
will not go through. The end walls of the chimney are not repre- 
sented; and the 3 feet way of the hole is toward the center of the 
~ cistern, and is all walled up with brick and plastered with cement, 
like the balance of the cistern. The chimney is built up only 
1 foot from the cistern wall, and plastered as it is built, with 
cement, so that all the water must enter through the filter, sponge, 
etc., before it reaches the pump. If the cistern is already built, 
into which this arrangement is to be placed, and a wood pump is 
to be used, the chimney must go up plumb; but if a lead or 
block-tin pipe is to be used, it matters not about that, it may keep 
the same distance only from the wall. When the chimney, or 
pump-partition is done, and the cistern ready for the water, put in 
the sponge, then a few inches of nice pebbles, then a foot or so of 
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properly pulverized charcoal, then a layer of gravel to fill up to 
the top of the well-wall, which it will be seen comes a foot or 
more above the bottom of the cistern, so that the sediment may 
not be as likely to trouble the filter.” 

‘Those who do not use cistern water for drinking purposes may, 
perhaps, like the soft-burned, unplastered partition of brick best, 
but certainly for drinking, the illustrated plan of Mr. Lawson is 
decidedly preferable. 

Another man says that he had used filtered cistern water over 
20 years, both for drinking and cooking purposes, first using a box 
with charcoal, pebbles and gravel, to filter the water through 
before it entered the cistern; but that did not give him entire 
satisfaction, the water smelling sometimes, in very hot weather; 
but, he continues: 

“About six years ago I sold my home and built anew. In one 
comer of my cellar I built a large, square, stone cistern. Across 
one corner of this cistern I laid a four-inch brick partition, in 
cement, one brick laid upon another with cement between, but 
none on sides. The brick are what masons call salmon-brick, not 
hardest, or softest kind. The water is conducted direct from a 
slate roof into the main cistern, and passes through the pores of 
the brick partition in the corner, rising to a level with the water 
in the cistern within a few hours after a heavy rain, and, as it 
comes from the conductor with considerable fall and force, it 
agitates the whole body of water, helping to keep it pure and 
sweet. In this corner apartment is a block-tin, inch pipe, leading 
to the pump. If a quart of water is pumped from this corner, 
another quart finds its way through the pores of the brick to supply 
its place; and thus through the day, as water is hourly being used 
or taken from this corner apartment, there is a constant circula- 
tion, or moyement of the water passing through the brick to 
supply the consumption, thereby tending to free it from all impur- 
ities. I have used this brick partition for a filter over five years, 
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and give it a decided preference. The water has always been 
clear and apparently pure, being made so, in part, by its almost 
constant motion in connection with the filtering. The brick 
appear to be as sound to-day as when first laid.” 

I have heard these cellar cisterns objected to as not being 
sufficiently substantial, but jive years, in this case, did not discover 
anything out of the way in the cistern or the plan of filtering. Out 
of the variety of plans here given, every man must adopt the one 
which he thinks the best adapted to his circumstances under which 
he is placed, or the conveniences at hand. 

Many persons will prefer to use the Kedzie, or some other 
house filter, instead of one in connection with the cistern; but, 
notwithstanding a filter may be used in the house for drinking- 
water, it will be found very convenient for cooking purposes, even, 
to have one in the cistern; especially so, when it can be done for 
such a trifling expense. 


Clock-Oil.—I see it going the rounds of the newspapers that 
“<A very nice oil for clocks is the refined, or pure, glycerine, as it 
does not stiffen by the cold,” but it isa mistake; glycerjne will not 
only stiffen by considerable cold, but it dries to a greater or less 
degree, which makes it gummy, and hence not suitable for clock- 
work, nor watches; even nut-oil is preferable to glycerine. 
Jewelers use the purified porpoise-oil, which is very fluid, and 
does not gum nor stiffen by any ordinary temperature. Five cents 
worth of it will last a family as many years. Only jewelers keep it. 


Cold-Chisel_To Make at Home,—Farmers and gardeners 
frequently need a good cold-chisel for light work, such as cutting 
off rivets, nails or pieces of hoop-iron, A piece of bar-steel, and 
the forging it into proper shape, will cost from fifty cents to one 
dollar. Those persons who want the use of a cold-chisel only 
once a week or so, do not always have the money to spare for a 
tool that they have but little use for. Therefore, to get a cheap 
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chisel, that will subserve all the purposes required, make use of a 
large, flat file that has been worn out. Break off one end, so that 
a piece will be left about eight inches long; heat it in a charcoal- 
fire to near redness, and let it cool gradually. Then the steel will 
be soft. Now grind one end square and true for the head-end, 
and form the cutting edge by grinding at the other end. Thrust 
the cutting end in a charcoal-fire in the cook-stove, until one inch 
in length is red-hot. Now cool half an inch of the edge in cold 
water. Watch the color of the steel as the different shades appear 
near and at the cutting edge, and as soon as you see a light straw- 
color on the surface approach the cutting edge, plunge the chisel 
into cold water. By this means you will get a cold-chisel suffici- 
ently hard on the edge to cut iron, and so soft and tough in the 
part above the edge that it will bend rather than break. 


Copper Wire—For Mending Harness, Trace Chains, Thills, 
Etc.—Something to mend with—that is the great need of us all, 
especially of those who live in the country, and whose traps are 
sometimes ‘‘rattle-traps,” and have a way of breaking at incon- 
venient times. An old officer of the Coast Survey, who had spent 
thirty years in field service, once told us that he never went 
from camp in the morning without having a spool of copper wire 
in his wagon, and that, as a consequence, he never had a break- 
down that he could not repair on the road, or in the woods, or 
wherever he might be. Harness, wagons, tools, everything almost, 
that is subject to breakage, may be stoutly mended with copper 
wire, which is flexible and tough. saan 3 

The best size for such use as we are now considering is the size 
of a rather large knitting-needle, of which a piece two yards eee 
may be coiled up to about the size of a watch, so as to be a ° 
in the pocket—the end being wound around the coil to keep - in 
place. This will, then, always be at hand, ready to mend a broken 


tool. 
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A longer piece of the same wire, tightly wound on a spool, or 
on a stick, may be always kept in the wagon to repair any damage 
to it, or to the harness. Such a spool as carpenters use fora 
chalk-line will carry enough for any purpose. If the tongue ofa 
buckle breaks, its place may be supplied by the use of the wire. 
We recently broke the spring of a carriage, when far from home, 
and soon mended it, so that it was used safely until there was an 
opportunity to have it repaired, more than a week later. 

We have sometimes, while plowing, mended a broken trace- 
chain in two minutes’ time, saying a two hours’ trip to the 
blacksmith to have an S-hook put in; and a broken whiffletree has 
been so bound as to be made strong enough for a season’s work 
without leaving the field. In short, there is hardly anything that 
can be mended with a string or a rope, that cannot be much detter 
done with copper wire; and no farmer who las once learned its 
utility, would willingly be without it. 

If the supply be kept on a stick or a spool, it should be wound 
on so evenly and tightly that it will lie perfectly solid, to allow a 
good strain to be given as it is wound around a broken spade- 
handle, or anything else that is to be mended. For this reason, 
the wire, as it comes from the store, should be fastened by an end 
toa nail in the fence, or otherwise, so that it can be drawn taut. 
One turn of the wire near the fence should then be taken around a 
hammer-handle, or other smooth piece of hard wood, which being 
drawn back in such a way as to make the wire slip tightly around 
it, will remove all kinks, and leave the wire smooth and straight. 
By the same process, a wire that has been once used can be again 
made smooth, to be wound on the spool for future use. 


To Clean and Polish Brass.—Oil of vitriol, r oz.; sweet-oil, 
% gill; pulverized rotten stone, r gill; rain water, 134 pints: mix 
all and shake as used. Apply with a rag, and polish with buck- 
skin or old woolen. 
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Tin Cans.— 
$IZE OF SHEET, FOR FROM I TO 100 GALLONS: 


a 1 gallon, 7 by 20 inches, For 25 gallons, 30 by 56 inches, 
“ “ 


a toby 28“ 40 36by 63 “* 
“ 5 “ rabyqgo “ “50 “ goby 7o 
“6 “  Igby4o Bag eit ena by Ba gat 
“10 “ aoby42 “ “ yoo goby o8 


“45 “  30by 42 “ 


This includes all the laps, seams, etc., which will be found 
sufficiently correct for all practical purposes. 


To Mend Tinware.—Take a vial two-thirds full of muriatic 
acid, put into it all the chippings of sheet zinc it will dissolve, 
then put in a crumb of sal-ammoniac, and fill up with water. Wet 
the place to be mended with this liquid, put a piece of zinc over 
the hole, and apply a spirit lamp or candle below it, which melts 
the solder on the tin and causes the zinc to adhere. 


Plumbers’ Cement.—Black resin, 1 part; prick dust, 2 parts; 
well incorporated by a melting heat. Boiled linseed-oil and red 
lead mixed together into a putty are often used by coppersmiths 
and engineers to secure joints; the washers of leather or cloth are 
smeared with this mixture in a pasty state. 

Browning for Gun-Barrels.—Spirits of nitre, 1 Ib.; alcohol, 
11b.; corrosive sublimate, 1 02. ; mix in a bottle, and cork for use. 
Directions: Polish the barrel perfectly; then rub it with quick- 
lime with a cloth, which removes grease and dirt; now apply the 
browning fluid with a clean, white cloth; apply one coat, and set 
it in a warm, dark place for from 10 to 20 hours until a red rust 
forms on it; then cord it down with a gun-maker’s cord, and rub 
off with a clean cloth. Repeat the process if you wish a dark 


shade. 
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They that do nothing are in the readiest way 
to do all that which is worse than nothing. 
—ZIMMERMAN, 


Browning Compositions for Gun-Barrels.—i. Blue vitriol, 
4 0z.; tincture of muriate of iron, 2 0z.; water, 1 quart; dissolve, 
and add aquafortis and sweet spirits of nitre, of each, 1 0z. 2. 
Blue vitriol and sweet spirits of nitre, of each, 1 0z.; aquafortis,%4 
0z.; water, 1 pint. To be used in the same manner as previously 
described in this work. 


Silver Plating.—File the parts which are to receive the plate 
very smooth; then apply over the surface the muriate of zinc, 
which is made by dissolving zinc in muriatic acid; now hold this 
part over a dish containing hot, soft solder, and with a swab apply 
the solder to the part to which it will adhere; brush off all super- 
fluous solder, so 4s to leave the surface smooth; you will now take 
No. 2 fair silver plate, of the right size to cover the prepared sur- 
face, and lay the plate upon it, and rub down smooth with a cloth 
moistened with oil; then, with a turned soldering iron, pass slowly 
over all the surface of the plate, which melts the solder underneath 
it, causing the plate to adhere as firmly as the solder does to the 
iron; then polish the surface, and finish with buckskin. 


Silver Plating Fluid.—Dissolve x oz. of nitrate of silver in 
crystal in 12 0z. of soft water; then dissolve in the water 2 oz. 
cyanuret of potash; shake the whole together, and let it stand till 
it becomes clear. Have ready some half-ounce vials, and fill half 
full of Paris white, or fine whiting; and then fill up the bottles 
with the liquor, and it is ready for use. The whiting does not 
increase the coating power; it only helps to clean the articles and 
save the silver fluid, by half filling the bottles. 


Reviver of Old Jewelry.—Dissolve sal-ammoniac in urine, 
and put the jewelry into it for a short time; then take it out and 
rub with chamois leather, and it will appear equal to new. 


Etching on Glass.—Drnugzgists’ bottles, bar-tumblers, signs, 
and glassware of every description, can be lettered in a beautiful 
style of art by simply giving the article to be engraved, or etched, 
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a thin coat of the engraver’s varnish (see next recipe), and the 
application of fluoric acid. Before doing so the glass must be 
thoroughly cleaned, and heated so that it can hardly be held. 
The varnish is then to be applied lightly over, and made smooth 
by dabbing it with a small ball of silk filled with cotton. When 
dry and even, the lines may be traced on it by a sharp steel, cutting 
clear through the varnish to the glass. The varnish must be 
removed clean from each letter, otherwise it will be an imperfect 
job. When all is ready, pour on or apply the fluoric acid with a 
feather, filling each letter. Let it remain until it etches to the 
required depth, then wash off with water, and remove the varnish. 


Etching Varnish.—Take of virgin wax and asphaltum, each, 
2 02.; of black pitch and Burgundy pitch, each, % 0z.; melt the 
wax and pitch in a new earthenware glazed pot, and add to them, 
by degrees, the asphaltum, finely powdered. Let the whole boil, 
simmering gradually, till such time as that, taking a drop upon 
a plate, it will break when it is cold, on bending it double two 
or three times betwixt the fingers. The varnish, being then 
boiled enough, must be taken off the fire, and, after it cools a 
little, must be poured into warm water that it may work the more 
easily with the hands, so as to be formed into balls, which must be 
kneaded, and put into a piece of taffety for use. 


To Joint Lead Pipes.—Widen out the end of one pipe 
with a taper wood drift, and scrape it clean inside; scrape the end 
of the other pipe outside a little tapered, and insert it in the 
former, then solder it with common lead solder, as before 
described; or, if it requires to be strong, rub a little tallow over, 
and cover the joint with a pall of melted lead, holding a cloth 
(2 or 3 plies of greased bed-tick) on the under side; and smooth- 
ing over with it and the plumber’s iron. 
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To Prevent Deposits of Lime in Boilers.—Throw into 
the tank or reservoir from which your boiler is fed, a quantity 
of rough bark, in the piece, such as tanners use, sufficient to turn 
the water to a brown color; if you have no tank, put into the 
boiler from a half-bushel to a bushel of ground bark, when you 
blow off; repeat every month, using only half the quantity after 
the first time. 


Patent Lubricating Oil—Water, 1 gallon; clean tallow, 
3 lbs.; palm-oil, ro lbs.; common soda, % Ib. Heat the mixture 
to about 210° F.; stir well till it cools down to 7o° F., when it is 
fit for use. 


Varnish for Iron.—Asphaltum, 8 lbs.; melt in an iron 
kettle, slowly adding boiled linseed-oil, 5 gallons; litharge, 1 Ib., 
and sulphate of zinc, 34 Ib.; continue to boil for 3 hours; then 
add dark gum amber, 1% lIbs., and continue to boil 2 hours 
longer. When cool, reduce to a proper consistence to apply with 
a brush, with spirits of turpentine. 


How to Re-cut Old Files and Rasps.—Dissolve 4 oz. of 
saleratus in 1 quart of water, and boil the files in it for half 
an hour; then remove, wash and dry them. Now have ready, 
in a glass or stone-ware vessel, x quart of rain water, into which 
you have slowly added 4 oz. of best sulphuric acid, and keep the 
proportions for any amount used. Immerse the files in this 
preparation for from 6 to 12 hours, according to fineness or 
coarseness of the file; then remove; wash them clean, dry 
quickly, and put a little sweet-oil on them to cover the surface. 
If the files are coarse, they will need to remain in about 12 hours, 
but for fine files six to eight hours is sufficient. This plan is appli- 
cable to blacksmiths’, gunsmiths’, tinners’, coppersmiths’, and 
machinists’ files. Copper and tin workers will only require a 
short time to take the articles out of their files, as the soft metals 
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Akind heart is a fountain of gladness making 
everything in its vicinity freshen into smiles. 
—WAsHINGTON IRVING. 


with which they become filled are soon dissolved. Blacksmiths’ 
and saw-mill files require full time. Files may be re-cut three 
times by this process. The liquid may be used at different times 
if required. Keep away from children, as it is poisonous. 


To Improve Poor Iron.—Black oxide of manganese, 1 
part; copperas and common salt, 4 parts each; dissolve in soft 
water and boil till dry; when cool, pulverize and mix quite freely 
with nice welding sand. When you have poor iron which you 
cannot afford to throw away, heat it and roll it in this mixture; 
working for a time re-heating, etc., will soon free it from all 
impurities which is the cause of its rottenness. By this process 
you can make good horse-nails out of common iron. 


To Temper Springs.—For tempering cast-steel trap-springs, 
all that is necessary is to heat them in the dark, just so that you 
can see that they are red; then cool them in Iuke-warm water. 
You can observe a much lower degree of heat in the dark than by 
daylight, and the low heat and warm water give the desired temper. 


To Mend Broken Saws.—Pure silver, 19 parts; pure coppet, 
1 part; pure brass, 2 parts; all to be filed into powder, and thor- 
oughly mixed; place the saw level on the anvil, broken edges in 
contact, and hold them so; now put a small line of the mixture 
along the seam, covering it with a larger bulk of powdered 
charcoal; now with a spirit lamp and a jeweller’s blow-pipe, hold 
the coal dust in place, and blow sufficient to melt the solder 
mixture; then with a hammer set the joint smooth, and file away 
any superfluous solder, and you will be surprised at its strength; 
the heat will not injure the temper of the saw. 

Writing Inscriptions 07 Metals.—Take % Ib. nitric acid 
and 1 oz. muriatic acid. Mix, shake well together, and it is apa 
for use. Cover the place you wish to mark with melted heen i 
when cold, write your inscription plainly in the wax clear to 
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metal with a sharp instrument; then apply the mixed acids with a 
feather, carefully filling each letter. Let it remain from one to 
ten minutes, according to appearance desired; then throw on 
water, which stops the process and removes the wax. 


Black Varnish for Iron Work.—Asphaltum, 1 lb.; lamp-black, 
% \b.; resin, % Ib.; spirits of turpentine, 1 quart; linseed-oil, 
just sufficient to rub up the lamp-black with before mixing it with 
the others. Apply with a camel’s hair brush. 


The Finest Bronze.—Put in a clean crucible 7 Ibs. copper, 
melt, then add 3 Ibs. zinc, afterwards 2 Ibs. tin. In order to gild 
polished steel or polished iron, dip the article into an ethereal 
solution of gold, withdraw from the solution, and the ether flies off 
and leaves the gold deposited. 


Black Varnish, for Coal Buckets.—Asphaltum, r Ib.; lamp- 
black, 34 Ib.; resin, ¥% Ib.; spirits of turpentine, 1 quart. Dissolve 
the asphaltum and resin in turpentine; then rub the lamp-black 
with linseed-oil, only sufficient to form a paste, and mix with the 
others. Apply with a brush, 


Files—to Re-cut, and Other Tools, to Sharpen, by the 
Use of Acids.—Well-worn files are first carefully cleaned by 
means of hot water and soda, to free them from grease or oil; they 
are then placed in connection with the positive pole of a battery, 
in a bath composed of 4o parts of sulphuric acid, 80 parts of nitric 
acid, and 1,000 parts of water. The negative pole is formed of 
a copper spiral, surrounding the files but not touching them; the 
coil terminating in a wire which rises toward the surface. This 
arrangement is the result of practical experience. When the files 
have been ten minutes in the bath they are taken out, washed and 
dried, when the whole of the hollows will be found to have been 
attacked in a very sensible manner; but should the effect not be 
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sufficient, they are replaced for the same length of time as before. 
Two operations are sometimes necessary, but seldom more. The 
files thus acted upon are, to all appearance, like new ones, and are 
said to be good for 60 hours’ work. 

My own judgment is that the only object of the battery, by 
which means electricity is brought to bear upon the files in the 
process of cutting, is to save time, doing the work perhaps in a 
minute that would require half an hour to an hour to do without 
the battery; hence it is, I believe, a useless expense. The same 
proportions of the acids and water will do the work equally well 
by simply placing the files in a jar with sufficient of the mixture to’ 
cover the files, after having removed the oil and grease with the 
soda and water, otherwise the acids will not act upon the files. 

The plan of using a mixture of the /wo acids is undoubtedly an 
improvement upon the old plan of using only one. 

I find that in Germany they have long practiced even putting 
their edge-tools, razors, etc., for half an hour, into a dilute acid— 
ve of muriatic, or sulphuric acid to water, by weight. When the 
half-hour is up, they wipe it off, and after a few hours ‘‘set” the 
razor on a hone; and they say ‘‘the process never injures good 
blades, while badly hardened ones are frequently improved by it, 
although the cause of the improvement remains unexplained.” 

My explanation of the cause of the -improvement is, that the 
acid carbonizes (hardens) the surface, or cutting edge. This is 
translated from a German scientific journal, which goes on to say: 

“Of late, the process has been applied to many other cutting 
implements. The workman at the beginning of his noon-spell, or 
when he leaves off work at night, moistens the blades of his tools 
with water acidified as above, the cost of which is almost nothing. 
This saves the consumption of time and labor in whetting, _ 
speedily wears out the blades. The mode of sharpening here in 
cated would be found especially advantageous for sickles an 
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The Scientific American says: ‘It may be a good recipe, but 
we cannot, for the life of us, see into its philosophy. We can 
understand how the dilute sulphuric acid will combine with some 
of the metal, and reduce it to an oxide (rust), but as it will seize 
upon the edge of the tool more readily than any other part, how, 
then, can it sharpen the edge by biting or eating it off?” 

I say: by having /qwo sides to cut on, to one edge. 

Dilute sulphuric acid is used in all our iron foundries for eating 
off the scale and reducing the size of castings. 


Fire Kindlers—Cheap and Handy.—In France, a very con- 
venient and economical fire kindling is made by dipping corn-cobs 
for about one minute in a bath composed of 6o parts of melted 
rosin and 40 parts of tar. ‘They are next spread out to dry on 
metallic plates, heated to the temperature of boiling water. They 
are then assorted, according to size, and tied up in bundlés. They 
sell for one or two centimes (half-cent) apiece. 

This will certainly prove a very easy manner for families to 
prepare their fire kindlers; for one corn-cob, thus prepared, can 
be lit with a match, and will burn sufficiently long to start any 
fair quality of fine wood; and if entered into as a business in large 
cities, would undoubtedly prove profitable. The room or heat to 
dry them will need to be kept at about 200° Fah. 


Fireproof Wash for Shingles.—Sulphate of zinc (white 
vitriol), and salt, of each, 1 Ib.; lime, 1 bushel; made into a wash 
with sufficient water, and skim milk, 1 quart to each gallon, and 
apply as whitewash. 


Frosting Glass.—A strong solution of sulphate of zinc in 
water is used upon the inside of the glass, which, after it becomes 
dry, is covered with a coat of varnish. It prevents people from 
looking in, and yet does not materially obstruct the light. 
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Another.—Another, and perhaps better, plan is to take a ball 
of freshly worked putty the size of a hen’s egg and cut it into 
halves, then, taking one of the pieces between the thumb and 
fingers, dab the flat side upon the clean glass until sufficient of it 
has stuck to the glass to give it the desired appearance of frosting. 
This does not require varnish. 


Glue for Ready Use—for Furniture, Dishes, Belting, Etc. 
—For families which are constantly needing glue to remedy the 
carelessness of servants and the awkwardness of children, shown 
in the breaking of chairs, and other articles of furniture, dishes, 
etc., the following liquid glue will give great satisfaction: 

Take a stout bottle capable of holding 34 pint, and put inte it 
isinglass, broken fine, 2 ozs.; then put in good whiskey enough to 
cover it all. Cork up and set by for a few days, when it will be 
ready for use—in summer, without heat—in winter by warming in 
hot water. It will keep any length of time, if kept corked. 
Tallow the cork well; or, what is better, after it is dissolved, tie a 
piece of thin rubber over the mouth of the bottle, or dip a thin 
piece of muslin into melted bees-wax and use in place of the 
rubber; and if set by in a tin box having a cover, so much the 
better. 

To mend dishes, set them in the stove oven, or on the drum, 
until they are as warm as you can handle them, then apply to both 
edges and hold together until it <¢sets,” which will be but a few 
moments, then put by until thoroughly dry before using; for 
split table leaves, they must be held together by clamps, until dry; 
chair rounds, when glued and replaced, will generally hold; if not 
they must be kept in place until dry; for leather belts, put a weight 
upon them. 

Good common glue, treated in the same way, 
wood; but as the isinglass answers for all purposes, 
preferable. 


does well for 
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Liquid Glue.—Take the glue in any quantity desired, and 
dissolve it in as small a portion of boiling water as possible; it 
will then be found too thick for use. While it is still hot, take the 
glue pot from the fire, and thin the glue to the preper consistency 
with alcohol; then put it in a bottle, the mouth of which must be 
covered with India rubber, or other material impervious to the air. 

Liquid glue made in this manner, and placed in bottles, may be 
kept ready for use for several years. I have some glue, which I 
now use, that was thus prepared six years ago, and is now as good 
as when made. It only requires to be slightly warmed, for appli- 
cation, during cold weather. 

The alcohol prevents putrefaction and freezing, although the 
isinglass has not the same tendency to putrefaction that the glue has. 


Glue, Water-Proof.—Take of gum sandarac and mastic, and 
white turpentine, of each, 1 0z.; alcohol, x pint. Dissolve the 
gums in the alcohol, using heat if necessary, then add the turpen- 
tine; and have ready a very thick glue, same quantity—z pint—in 
which there has been added % an oz. of isinglass, dissolved. 
Make the alcoholic solution boiling hot, by having it in a pan, 
inside of a kettle, or another pan of water; then slowly add the 
hot glue, stirring constantly until thoroughly mixed. Strain 
through cloth. It is to be applied hot. It dries quickly, and 
becomes very hard; and surfaces of wood united with it do not 
separate when immersed in water. 


Gun-Barrels—Improved Process for Browning.—The latest 
and most improved process of browning gun-barrels is by the use 
of the tinct. of iodine, 1 oz.; soft water, % oz. Mix, and apply 
with a clean rag and allow it to stand six hours, then use the stiff 
wire brush upon the barrel in the usual way, and rub it over with 
some bees-wax dissolved in turpentine, and the work is complete. 
With the old fluids used, 24 to 36 hours were needed. 
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Varnish for Gun-Barrels, Stocks, Etc. 
shellac, 1 0z.; dragon’s blood, 2 drs. Dissolve. 

This varnish is also used for stocks of guns, and makes a 
reddish brown stain. 

It would be found a good varnish for any light-colored woods, 
requiring such a shade of color. See also «*Browning Iron and 
Steel.” 

Another.—Another plan of browning gun-barrels or other 
articles of iron or steel, is to dissolve in 4 parts of water, 2 parts 
of crystalized chloride of iron, 2 parts of chloride of antimony 
and 1 part of gallic acid, and apply the solution with a sponge, or 
cloth, to the article, and dry it in the air. Repeat this any 
number of times, according to the depth of color which it is 
desired to produce. Wash with water and dry, and finally rub the 
articles over with boiled linseed-oil. The metal thus receives a 
brown tint and resists moisture. The chloride of antimony should 
be as little acid as possible. 


Iron Axles—to Case~Harden.—Have prusiate of potash pul- 
verized and spread out upon a piece of flat iron, or stone, so that 
when the axle is heated just to a red heat, it can be rolled in the 
powder, thoroughly, then turning it up, or rather down, quickly, 
pour some cold water upon it, and dip into cold water as quick as © 
possible. The axle will wear many years longer for it. Crooked 
articles may have the powdered prusiate sprinkled upon them. 

Japan Varnish for Harness, Carriage-Tops, Etc.— Boiled 
linseed-oil, 1 gal.; burnt umber, x4 Ib.; true asphaltum, 3} 025-5 
turpentine sufficient to thin it properly. : 

Grind the umber with some of the oil; melt the asphaltum in a 
little of the oil also, by heat; then add the umber mixture and the 


Alcohol, 1 pt.; 
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balance of the oi! and boil; and when cool, reduce to a proper 
consistence for use with turpentine. Applied to harness, carriage- 
tops, etc., by means of a bit of sponge with a wire twisted around 
it for a handle. 


Lacquers.—Drrp Gop anD OTHER Corors.—Alcohol, x pt.; 
seed-lack, 3 ozs.; tumeric, 1 0z.; dragon’s blood, ¥% oz. 

Put all in a bottle and digest (to soften by heat and moisture) 
for a week, shaking frequently, and filter. 

Lacquers are used on polished metal, etc., to prevent rust and 
for producing different shades of color. 

For YeLttow.—Tumeric, aloes, saffron, and gamboge are used, 

For Rep.—Annatto, or dragon’s blood. 

For Trn,—Color shellac varnish with turmeric for brass color, 
and with annatto for copper color. 

PaLe LacgueR, ror Brass.—Alcohol, 2 gals.; Cape aloes, cut 
small, 3 0zs.; pale shellac, 1 lb.; gamboge, x oz.; or in these 
proportions. 

Place the articles in a bottle with the alcohol, and shake occa- 
sionally until dissolved. Then let settle and pour off or strain. 
Used to prevent tarnishing from exposure, and generally applied 
while the brass is warm. 

Lacquer, OR VARNISH FOR PoLIsHED IRON, OR STEEL.—Mastic, 
in grains, 10 ozs.; gum camphor, 5 ozs.; tears of gum sandarac, 
15 ozs.; elemi, 5 ozs.; alcohol, 1 gal. 

Put in a suitable bottle or can, and digest, or keep warm, 
shaking frequently until dissolved; and if too thick for use at any 
time, add alcohol. It will preserve iron or steel from rust, and 
not obstruct their brilliancy. 
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Every thought which genius and piet; 
y throw 
into the world alters the world.—Emerson. 


Leather Belts—to Cement.—A strong, or thick solution of 
Russian isinglass is the best thing to use for this purpose, for com- 
mon dry rooms. If the belt is clean and free from oil, and the 
cement put on hot, whether leather or cloth, it will hold, if 
weighted until dry. 


Leather—Bronze Color—to Make.—The light leather that 
children’s shoes are made of, resembling bronze in color, is made 
as follows: 

Logwood and red-sanders, of each, 1 Ib.; water, 1 gal.; alum, 
I Oz. 

Boil the dye-woods one hour in the water, strain and add the 
alum, and sponge the skins with the clear liquor. 


Leather—to Fasten to Iron Pulleys.—It is quite often neces- 
sary to enlarge an iron pulley to increase the speed. First then, 
paint the pulley with a good coat of white lead paint, and let it 
dry; then use common glue, or the ‘‘ Leather Belt Cement” above, 
and there will be no difficulty in making the leather stick to the 
pulley. 

Mahogany—Imitation.—The surface of any close-grained 
wood, or woods, the grain of which has been properly filled, may 
be made to imitate mahogany, after planing and smoothing, by 
rubbing it with a solution of nitrous acid; after which applying 
with a soft brush, a mixture of alcohol, 1 pt., in which 1 oz. of 
dragon’s blood and ¥{ oz. of sal-soda have been dissolved; 
polished as usual. 

Cold-pressed linseed-oil is good as a ren 
diminish in brilliancy. 

Oil-Stones—to Face.—Tack sand-paper upon 4 smooth piece 
of board that is out of wind, and rub the stone upon it. It soon 
levels the stone, and as the work progresses the surface of the 
paper becomes more smooth, leaving an even surface upon the 
oil-stone. 


ewer, when polishes 
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He that is ungrateful has no guilt but one. All 
other crimes may pass for virtues in him.—Younc. 


Rubber Boots—to Patch.—Take a piece of worn-out boot or 
shoe for the patch; then to break up the gloss of the patch, and 
the boot, as far as the patch is to extend, rub it with sand-paper. 
Coat both with liquid rubber four or five times, letting each coat 
dry before putting on the next; do the same again and apply the 
patch to the boot and apply pressure while the last coat is soft, 
and the work is complete. If liquid rubber is not kept by the 
druggists, dissolve small bits of pure rubber in spirits of turpentine 
to the consistence of thin molasses, by keeping it warm. 


Scale, or Boiler Incrustation—to Prevent—from Twenty 
Years’ Experience.—The writer says: ‘‘ Cleaning out every six 
weeks, and putting in one peck of rye, has enabled me, for 20 
years to have perfect success, although I have used hard water.” 

I have not, now, a recollection of who ‘this writer was, nor 
from what paper it was taken; but I deem it not amiss to give it, 
for it will give a chance for any who desire to do so to make an 
experiment which may prove successful. The size of the boiler 
not being given, my judgment would be that the peck would be 
sufficient for a 15 or 20-horse power boiler only. 


Shingles—to Make Fire-Proof——Mr. John Mears informs 
the readers of the Boston Cultivator that he has prepared shingles 
in the following manner, and after 11 years, and using seven 
forges in his blacksmith shop, he has never seen a shingle on fire 
nora nail started. His plan is to have ‘‘a large trough, and put 
into it r bu. of stone lime, 34 bu. of refuse salt, and 5 or 6 lbs. of 
potash, adding water to slake the lime and dissolve the alkali and 
salt—well knowing that pieces of an old lime-pit, a soap-barrel, or 
pork-tub, were not the best kindling stuff, and having long since 
learned that white-wash made with hot salt water would endure far 
longer than that made with fresh water, absorbing moisture, 
striking into the wood better, and not peeling and washing off. I 
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Tam sure that any man of common understanding may, 
by culture, care and attention, make himself whatever 
he pleases, except a great poet.—CuxsTEerrieLp, 


set the bundles of shingles nearly to the bands in the wash for two 
hours; then turned them end for end, for the same time. When 
laid on the roof and walls they were brushed over twice with the 
liquid, and were brushed over at intervals of two or three years 
after.” 

There is no doubt of the success of this plan, for all ordinary 
purposes, against sparks, etc.; but if an adjoining house were to 
burn, causing great heat, and a very large amonnt of fire to drop 
upon the shingles, it might need watching and care to prevent 
burning. 

Solders.—Solders are of two kinds, hard and soft. Hard 
solders require a red heat to melt them, and are used for gold and 
silver work, steel, and gun-metal, generally used, or fused, by 
means of the blow-pipe. ‘The edges to be united must be clean— 
free from rust, grease or dust. 

Hard Solder, for Gold.—Gold, 13 grs.; pure silver, 4 grs.; 
pure copper, 7 grs. Melt together and run into a bar, to aid in 
rolling out thin, to cut easily into strips for use. 

Another.—Another hard solder for gold is: Take gold of the 
quantity desired to solder, 6 parts; silver, 1 part; copper, 2 parts. 
Proceed as above. 

Soft Solder for Gold.—Gold, 4 parts; silver, 1 part; copper, 
1 part. Proceed as in hard solder. 

Solders for Gold of Different Fineness. Gold, 4 parts; 
silver, 3; copper, 1; zinc, %4 part. Used for 16 carats gold and 
upwards. 

Gold and silver, 3 each; copper, 1. 


fineness. ; 
Melt the gold, silver and copper in a crucible; then add the 


zinc and run into bars, rolled and cut as required. 


Used for 14 carats in 
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Generosity during life is a very different thing 
from generosity during death.—MAnn. 


Hard Solder for Silvyer.—Fine silver, 4 parts; copper, 1 
part; melted together and rolled into sheet, to be handily cut into 
strips. 


Soft Solder for Silver.—The softer silver solders are more 
generally used, when its strength will be sufficient, as it is easier 
fused or melted. It consists of silver, 2 parts; brass, 1 part, and 
a little arsenic added just as it is melted. 


Another.—Silver, 19 parts; sheet brass, ro parts; copper, 1 
part. 


Solder for Plated Silver.—Silver, 1 dr.; sheet brass, 2 pen: 
nyweights. 

These can be run into convenient bars for rolling into sheets 
of a convenient thickness to cut into strips for use. 

A strip of the silver solder is put on the joint, and the blow- 
pipe soon melts it, when it runs into the seam, filling it completely, 
if it was clean, and the proper flux used. These solders can be 
powdered, for use, if deemed best. 


Solder for White Metals.—Tin, 10 parts; copper, 6 parts; 
brass, 4. Melt the copper and brass and add the tin; then stir 
and pour into cold water, which granulates it. It is then dried 
and pulverized for use. 

If it is desired to have something to fuse, or melt easier, add 2 
parts of zinc. 


Solder for Iron.—Sheet brass cut into proper sized pieces, 
and laid on the joint with powdered borax. Held in the fire with 
light blowing. i 

Solder for Tin.—The best solder for tin is pure Banca tin, 
and pure lead, of each, equal parts. As yet, the purest tin we have 
is the Banca, which comes from an island of that name off the 
coast of Sumatra; but discoveries of this metal have recently 
been made upon the northern shores of Lake Superior. Its quality, 
however, has not yet been determined. 
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In prosperity prepare for a change, in adversi! 
hope for one.—Burcu. ee 


This last solder is especially adapted for tin work, lead and tin 
pipes, etc.; but it is sometimes used on brass, copper and gun- 
metal, using for these last a flux of rosin and sal-ammoniac; and 
for sheet iron soldering this last flux is the appropriate one. For 
the more common soldering purposes, a solution of sal-ammoniac 
is run along the seam with 2 bit of sponge, fastened to a bit of 
wire, or the chloride of zinc (all the zinc that will dissolve in 
muriatic acid), then powdered rosin is dusted along the seam also. 
Zinc is a difficult metal to solder, for it oxidizes (rusts) so quickly; 
and it readily volatilizes (evaporates) also, if the heat is too great. 


Tanning Skins with the Wool or Hair On.—Virst thor- 
oughly soak the skins in soft-water; and then with an old knife, 
or sword-shaped stick, or a piece of an old scythe about two feet 
long, with handles of wood at each end, remove all flesh and fat, 
and trim off skirts, or rough edges; then make a mixture of pulver- 
ized alum, 1 Ib.; with salt, 34 Ib.; and wheat bran, 2 handfuls, 
formed into a paste with a little water, and spread over each skin 
—this makes enough for one skin only—then roll it up and let it 
lie in the shade for three or four days; then shake off, and rub 
and pull the skin, as it begins to get a little dry, until it is soft and 
pliable, and the great job of tanning a sheep-skin, deer-skin, etc., 
as the case may be, is done. This is from a practical tanner. 

Another.—Nail the fresh skins tightly to a board, the flesh 
side out; then with a blunt knife remove all the fat and flesh, and 
rub in fine chalk until the chalk begins to powder and fall off; then 
loosen the skin and fill it with finely-ground alum, and wrap it 
closely and lay by for two or three days in a dry place, after which 
shake out the alum and work well, and the thing is complete. 


Fifty Dollar Recipe for Tanning Fur and Other Skins.— 
Remove the legs and useless parts, soak the skin soft, and then 
remove the fleshy substances, and soak it in warm water one hour. 
Now take for each skin, borax, saltpetre, and Glauber-salt, of each 
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The greatest events of any age are its best 
thonghts.—Bover. 


¥% oz., and dissolve or wet with soft water sufficient to allow it to 
be spread on the flesh side of the skin. Put it on with a brush, 
thickest in centre or the thickest part of the skin, and double the 
skin together, flesh side in; keep it in a cool place for 24 hours, 
not allowing it to freeze. Then wash the skin clean, and take 
sal-soda, 1 02.; borax, % oz.; refined soap, 2 oz.; melt them 
slowly together, being careful not to allow them to boil, and apply 
the mixture to the flesh side as at first. Boil up again, and keep 
in a warm place for 24 hours; then wash the skin clean again, as 
above, and have saleratus, 2 oz., dissolved in hot rain water 
sufficient to well saturate the skin; then take alum, 4 0z.; salt, 
8 oz.; and dissolve also in hot rain water; when sufficiently cool 
to allow the handling of it without scalding, put in the skin for 12 
hours; then wring out the water and hang up for 12 hours more to 
dry. Repeat this last soaking and drying two or three times, 
according to the desired softness of the skin when finished. 
Lastly, finish by pulling and working, and finally by rubbing with 
a piece of pumice stone and fine sand-paper. This works like a 
charm on sheep-skins, fur skins, dog, wolf, bear-skins, etc. 


Powerful Cement for Broken Marble.—Take gum Arabic, 1 
Ib.; make into a thick mucilage; add to it powdered plaster of 
Paris, 134 Ibs.; sifted quick-lime, 5 oz.; mix well; heat the marble, 
and apply the mixture. 


To Clean Old Marble.—Take a bullock’s gall, x gill of soap 
lees, half a gill of turpentine; make into a paste with pipe-clay; 
apply it to the marble; let it dry a day or two, then rub it off, and 
it will appear equal to new; if very dirty, repeat the application. 


Water-proofing for Clothing.— Boiled oil, 1 5 lbs.; beeswax, 1 
Ib.; ground litharge, 13 Ibs.; mix, and apply with a brush to the 
article, previously stretching against a wall or on a table, well 
washing and drying each article before applying the composition. 
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How to Measure Land.— Where the 
field is a square, a parallelogram, a rhom- 
bus, or a rhomboid, multiply the side by 
the perpendicular width. RHOMBOID. 

Where the field is triangular, multiply the 
base, or longest side, in rods, by the perpendic- 
ular height (#7. ¢., the greatest width), in rods, 
x and divide half the product by 160, and the 
TRIANGLE. quotient will be the number of acres. 

When the field is a trapezoid, divide it diagonally by a line 
running from one extreme corner to the other, which will cut the 
field into two triangles; 
then proceed with each 
as in the foregoing rule, 
and add the areas of the 
two triangles together. 
The product will be the 
number of acres. TRAPEZOID. 

Note.—There are very few fields or lots which cannot be 
measured by cutting them into triangles, and proceeding by the 
above rule. In fact, all straight-sided fields can be so measured. 

Where the field is long, and the sides crooked and irregular, 
take the breadth in rods in a number of places, at equal distances 
apart; add them, and divide the sum by the number of breadths 
for the mean average or breadth; then multiply that by the length 
in rods and divide the product by 160, and the quotient will be 
the number of acres. 


Example.—What is the area in acres of a long, irregular-sided 


field, the length of which is 80 rods, and its breadths at to rods 


apart are as follows, viz: 8, 10, 11, 9, 8 7, 9 1° rods, which 
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added, makes 72, divided by 8 (the. number of measurements), 
equals 9, the average width in rods; multiplying 9 by 80, the 
number of rods in length, and dividing the product by 160, equals 
434, the number of acres. 

Where the field is long, and the sides and ends crooked and 
irregular, find the mean breadth in rods by the foregoing rule, and 
proceed in like manner to find the mean length in rods; then 
multiply the mean length by the mean breadth, and divide the 
product by 160, and the quotient will be the number of acres. 


xample.—What is the area in a field of irregular sides and 
ends, the various breadths of which are as follows, viz.: 9, 6, 7, 
8, 10 and 8 rods, and the lengths as follows, viz.: 50, 40, go and 
40 rods? 
Solution —9 +6+74+8+10+8=4846= 8 rods mean breadth. 
50+ go+ 30 + 40 = 160 + 4 = 40 rods mean length. 
40 X 8 = 320 + 160 = 2acres, Answer. 
Government Land Measure.—A township is 6 miles square, 
and contains 36 sections, or 23,040 acres. 
A section is 1 mile square, and contains 640 acres. 
A quarter-section is half a mile long, almost universally north 
and south, and one-half of a mile wide, and contains 160 acres. 
A quarter-quarter-section is one-fourth of a mile square, and 
contains 40 acres. It is the smallest sized tract, except fractions, 
sold by the government. 


How to Measure Lumber.—Sawed lumber, as joists, plank, 
and scantlings, are now generally bought and sold by board 
measure. The dimensions of a foot of board measure is x foot 
long, 1 foot wide, and 1 inch thick. 

To ascertain the contents (board measure) of boards, scantling 
and planks, multiply the breadth in inches by the thickness in 
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inches, and that by the length in feet, and divide the product by 
12, and the quotient will be the contents. 


Wood Measure.—To ascertain the contents, or number of 
cords in a given pile of wood, multiply the length by the width, 
and that product by the height, which will give you the number of 
cubic feet. Divide that product by 128, and the quotient will be 
the number of cords. 

A pile of wood 4 feet wide, and 4 feet high, and 8 feet long, 
contains 1 cord; and a cord foot is 1 foot in length of such a pile, 


thus: 


8 FELONG 
Stes aoe 


Capacity of Boxes.—Few persons could make a box contain- 
ing a bushel, haif bushel, etc., if they should need one. The 
following table will be found very convenient: 

One BusHEL.—A box 16 inches square and 8? inches deep. 

Hair a BusHet.—A box 16 inches by 8% inches wide, and 
8 inches deep. 

One Pecx.—A box 8 inches by 8% inches square, and 8 inches 
deep. 

One GALLO; 
inches deep. 

Harr a Gatton.—A box 7 inches by 4 inches square, 
inches deep. 

One Quart.—A box 4 inches square, 

Capacity of Wagon-Beds.—To find the contents of wwagon- 
beds, if the sides and ends are straight up and down, multiply the 
length inside in inches, by the breadth in inches, and that again 


n.—A box 8 inches by 8 inches square, and 4} 


and 4% 


and 4} inches deep. 
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by the depth inside in inches, and divide the product by 2150.42 
(the number of cubic inches in a bushel), and the quotient will be 
the capacity in bushels, 


HOW TO MEASURE CAPACITY OF WAGON-BEDS. 


Should the head and tail boards, or either of them, be set in 
sloping, add the top and bottom lengths together and diyide by 
2 for the average length, and proceed by the foregoing rule, 

Should the sides be sloping, add the top and bottom widths, and 
divide by 2 for the average width, and proceed by the foregoing 
Tule. 

Should the contents be required in cubic feet, divide the 
product by 1728 (the number of cubic inches in a cubic foot), 
instead of 2150.42, and the quotient will be the contents in cubic 
feet. 

Remarks.—How many persons can figure the exact contents of 
@ wagon-box of different shapes? I must confess that all, or nearly 
all, these rules and tables learned when I was a boy have escaped 
my memory, hence the value of such simple rules as the above. 


INDEX 


NOTE—FPor index of Mailing Guide and Postal Department, see e 
For index of Mechanical Department, see page 36r. eee 
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Settle by arbitration. 
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Schedule of.. 
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Registration by carriers.. 
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Boiler scale, to prevent. 
Boiling oil for carriage painting 296 
Booth’s axle grease... 290 
Botany bay wood, imitation of... 285 
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Carpenters’ and joiners’ work, 
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Compound. colors... cs 
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Concrete, how to put down. 
Concrete, in water. 
Copper wire for mending harness 821 


Department, mechanical............ 
Drain-pipe, table of capacity. 
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Estimates of materials, how to 
K . 276 
Etching on glass 324 
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Filters, to make 316, 320 
Fire and waterproof glue ........ 
Fire kindlers, cheap and handy... 330 
Fireproof shingles «..-+-s+++s+s+ 330, 336 
Floor, wall and roof measure....-. 277 
French finish for leather.. 
French patent leather... 
French varnish for leather... <0 
Frost and cold, effect on cement 279 
Frosting glass. . 
Furniture fiillings.. 
Furniture finish ... 
Furniture polishing paste........-+ 
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....- - 
Fur, to tan. 
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Gas pipe, to thaw .. 
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Gas, to purify..... 315 
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Glass, staining. 310 


Glass, to frost... 
Glaziers’ putty. 
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Measurement of carpenters’ and 
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Measurement of plumbers’ work 286 
Mechanical department...........--- 262 
Metal, anti-friction, Babbitt’s... 294 
Metals, writing inscriptions on... 327 
Milk paint for barns, etc.......284, 300 
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Nails required for different kinds 
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Roofers, hints for.. 


Roofing, cheap . 


Rubber boots, to patch ............ | 836 
| Rust, toprevent forming on iron 208 
| Rust, to remcve from iron or 
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Sand, proportion of, in cement... 277 Useful facts for bricklayers ...... 273 
Sand, quality of ciassueee 277 | Useful facts for plasterers.....-.- 273 
Saws, tomend - 927 | Useful information for home, 
Saws, to temper-- $15 SHOP, CtC..ceseeeeereseesenen Sea: ( 
Seams in roofs, cement for. 291 


Sewers, explanation of. ms. 
Shingles, fireproof ....-.- -830, 336 
Shingles, number required in 


Silver solder...- 
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338 
Skins, tanning. 339 "3338 
Slaters’ cement... 298 326 
Slates, per 291 
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Slating, liquid, for Jackboards .. 295 305 
Solder for iron.....-----++-s0+++* .. 338 ~ 305 
Plated silver and silver 338 * 388 
Tin. ....2eeneeceeee: 338 292 
White metal... 338 "991 
Solders, hard and soft 337 312 
Springs, to temper....- .- 827 ” 984 
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Staining glass... ... 810 


Steampipe joints, cement for.... 315 
Stone and brick work, cement for 278 
Stumps, burning out.. 
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Table—Bricks required to con- 
struct building 
Capacity of drain pipe.. 
Number of slates per square... 271 
Showing contents of circular 
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Tanning skins. 
Tempering saw 
Thawing gas-pi 
Thawing water- 
Tin cans, sizes of sheets to make 828 
Tinning, brass... .. 314 
Tinning, iron..... . 
Tin roof, cement for .. 
Tin roof, paint for... 
Tin, solder ......-..- 
Tinware, to mend 
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